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like these cost $55,000 each 
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/ THE MORE BONDS YOU BUY 
’ THE MORE PLANES WILL FLY 


OU KNOW the program: 60,000 planes this year! 45,000 tanks! 
20,000 anti-aircraft guns! All to defeat the war lords for whom 
this great land of ours is the richest prize of all. 


You know the cost: BILLIONS. But you know, too, that freedom is 
priceless—that whatever this war costs us, it is a million times cheaper 
to win than to lose. That is why you are asked to buy Defense Bonds to 
the limit of your powers, regularly, month after month. Only by steady 
purchases out of earnings by millions of Americans in all walks of life 
Can a program so enormous be carried out—for it is the purpose of 
these Bonds not only to help pay for the planes, guns, and tanks we 
need to win the war, but to put brakes on inflation and 
a ballast on taxes. 


Knowing all this—and remembering that even for so great 
a cause you are not asked to give your money, but to lend 
it, at good interest—need you be urged to buy? 


MAKE EVERY PAY DAY “BOND DAY” 
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NEW OPERA COMPANY 
OUTLINES ITS 
FALL SEASON 


Five-Week Subsription Series 
Each Week — Six Works to Be 
to Bring Seven Performances 
Given 


Plan Damrosch Work 


His ‘Opera Cloak’ to Have 
Premiere—‘Fair at Sorochinsk’, 
‘Vie Parisienne’, ‘Macbeth’, ‘The 
Bat’, ‘Pique Dame’ Also Listed 
—Conductors Named 


SUBSCRIPTION season of five 
weeks, with seven performances a 
week, opening Nov. 3, was announced 
by officials of the New Opera Company 
at a meeting for the press in the home 
of Mrs. Cornelius Dresselhuys, vice- 
president, on April 21. Its chief nov- 
elty and opening event, as already an- 
nounced, will be a performance of Dr. 
Walter Damrosch’s ‘The Opera Cloak’, 
to a libretto by his daughter, Gretchen 
(Mrs. Thomas K. Finletter), conducted 
by the composer, with Felix Brentano 
as stage director. Paul Feigay is artis- 
tic consultant for scene designing. This 
will be given in double bill with Mus- 
sorgsky’s ‘The Fair at Sorochinsk’ in 
a new English version with Emile 
Cooper, who will conduct, preparing a 
new musical version from those of Cui, 
Liadoff, Tcherepnin and _ Shebalin. 
Mstislav Dobujinski, who designed sets 
for the Metropolitan’s ‘Masked Ball’ 
and for the Broadway show, ‘Anne of 
England’, will make sets and costumes. 
Dr. Damrosch, who was present, 
gave a short synopsis of his new opera, 
without fully revealing the plot, which 
he declared has a ‘Cinderella’ flavor. 
His theme is American, and the scene is 
laid in Washington Square in early 
days, with the heroine, a seamstress 
named Susan, wistfully dreaming of the 
better life behind the windows of the 
fashionable square. Her home is in a 
rooming house run by a Mr: and Mrs. 
Sweet, and Mr. Sweet, the eighty-year- 
old composer stated, “is inordinately 
proud of having installed a fire-alarm 
on each floor.” What musical signifi- 
cance this might have, Dr. Damrosch 
did not reveal. 

“IT won’t tell you the denouement”, he 
said, “except to say that this American 
fairy tale has a happy ending, and that 
there is the equivalent of a prince in 
Susan’s life.” 

Mrs. Lytle Hull, founder and presi- 
dent of the company, gave a general 
outline of the season at the Forty- 
Fourth St. Theatre, saying that of the 
seven performances each week, four 


would be subscription, and that the hope 
was for the continuing run of two of 
the lighter productions, ‘La Vie Parisi- 
enne’, a repeat from last season, and 
Strauss’s ‘The Bat’. 

(Continued on page 4) 





Young Prize-Winners Receive Awards 





Larry Gordon 


Rudolph Ganz, Conductor of the Young People's Concerts of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, and Mrs. Melvin Sawin, Chairman of the Series, Congratulate the Medal Winners 
of the 1942 Prize-Winning Note Books Contest: (Left to Right) Maria Elena Pignatelli, Thirteen; 
Frances McAllister Murphy, Ten; Mr. Ganz; Philippa Duke Schuyler, Ten; Mrs. Sawin, Thomas 
Bardos, Nine, and Joan Kurash, Ten. Frances Murphy Was Medal Winner of the Town Hall 


Series. 


RAVINIA CONCERT 
ROSTER ANNOUNCED 


Conductors and Soloists for Six 
Weeks of Chicago Sym- 
phony Series Listed 

Cuicaco, April 17—The complete 
line-up of conductors and soloists who 
will appear at the seventh Ravinia Fes- 
tival was announced recently by the Ra- 
vinia Committee. 

Conductors for the six weeks of con- 
certs by the Chicago Symphony will be 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, George Szell, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, Artur Rodzinski, and 
Pierre Monteux. Appearing as soloists 
will be Artur Schnabel, Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, Josef Szigeti, and at one special 
concern Feuermann and Szigeti_ will 
join forces for a performance of the 
Brahms Double Concerto. The Buda- 
pest String Quartet will play four con- 
certs in a week of chamber music be- 
ginning on Aug. 11. 

The festival will open on June 30, 
with the orchestra playing under Mr. 
Mitropoulos, who will make his Ra- 
vinia debut. Following last year’s pat- 
tern, Ravinia concerts will be on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday evenings, 
and on Sunday afternoons. The second 
and third weeks will bring back to the 

(Continued on page 29) 





Philippa Schuyler Has Won Seven Special Prizes and the Other Four Are Medal 
Winners in the Carnegie Hall Series. 


(See Story on Page 26) 


ANN ARBOR AWAITS 
ANNUAL SERIES 


Forty-Ninth May Season Will 
Include Six Concerts 
with Soloists 

ANN Arpor, April 20.—The forty- 
ninth annual May Festival given by the 
University Musical Society of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will be held from 
May 6 through May 9 and will include 
six concerts. Soloists will include Helen 
Traubel and Judith Hellwig, sopranos; 
Marian Anderson and Enid Szantho, 
contraltos ; Jan Peerce and Felix Knight, 
(Continued on page 4) 





Hollywood Bowl Series to Be Given 


Los ANGeELEs, April 15.—The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic will co-operate 
with the Southern California Symphony 
Association in presenting a series of 
Hollywood Bowl concerts this Summer, 
according to decisions announced by 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, executive 
director, this week. The Symphony As- 
sociation will move its administration 
offices to Hollywood at once. Plans are 
going forward for six concerts, three 
programs and repetitions, a week, for 
eight weeks, beginning on July 6. 

I: M. J. 





Music Maintains Morale! 


Music Must Go On! 


FESTIVAL OF NATIVE 
MUSIC TO BE HELD 
AT ROCHESTER 


Twelfth Annual Event to Mark 
Twentieth Anniversary of East- 


man School—Conductors and 
Soloists Listed 





Plan Ballet Program 





Scenes from ‘The Passion’ by 
Rogers to Have Premiere — 
Senior and Junior Symphony, 
Choir, Quartet and Civic Or- 
chestra to Take Part 


ROCHESTER, April 20. 


"T° HE 12th Eastman School Festival 

of American Music will open on 
April 27, and continue through six per- 
formances. The Gordon String Quar- 
tet, now affiliated with the faculty of 
the Eastman School, will for the first 
time offer one of the chamber music 
programs of the festival. Programs of 
the festival will consist of compositions 
written by faculty members and gradu- 
ates of the Eastman School, in celebra- 
tion of the twentieth anniversary of the 
school. 

The first concert, in the [Eastman 
Theatre on April 27, will be given by 
the Eastman School Senior Symphony, 
Dr. Howard Hanson conductor. <A 
first performance will be given of 
scenes from ‘The Passion’, a new work 
by Bernard Rogers with Mac Morgan 
as baritone soloist, assisted by a vocal 
ensemble. 

The second concert, on April 28, at 
the Eastman Theater will be given by 
the Eastman School Junior Symphony 
and the Eastman School Choir. Victor 
Alessandro, Eastman School graduate, 
and now conductor of the Oklahoma 
State Orchestra, will be guest conductor 
of this concert. Dr. Herman Genhart, 
conductor of the Eastman School Choir, 
will conduct the choral works. 

The third concert on April 29 in Kil- 
bourn Hall will be given by the Gordon 
String Quartet, assisted by Luigi Sil- 
va, ‘cellist. The fourth concert, again 
in Kilbourn Hall, will be by the East- 
man School Little Symphony of Phi 
Mu Alpha, Frederick Fennell, conduc- 
tor. Compositions by Gail Kubik and 
James Ming, graduates of the Eastman 
School, will have first performances. 
Dorothy Fennell, violist, will be soloist. 

The fifth concert, in the Eastman 
Theater, will be given by the Eastman- 
Rochester Orchestra, Dr. Howard Han- 
son conductor, and Luigi Silva, ’cello 
soloist, in a Concerto for ’cello and 
orchestra by David Diamond. The 
sixth concert, in the Eastman Theater, 
will be a program of ballets. Dr. Han- 
son will conduct the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra. Thelma Biracree will be 
choreographer and stage director of the 
performances and appear as soloist. 
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Musicians Fund Honors Damrosch at Annual Dinner 





Tribute to Octogenarian Paid 


by Lamont, Flagler, Mrs. Hull, 


Spalding — Latin - American 
Program Given — Damrosch 
Fund Established 


N honor of Dr. Walter Damrosch, 

whose eightieth birthday was cele- 
brated in January, the Musicians 
Emergency Fund gave its annual dinner 
at the Waldorf Astoria, on April 7 for 
the veteran composer-conductor, who is 
chairman of the fund’s board and was 
its first president. Among those who 
paid tribute to him were Thomas W. 
Lamont, chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee; Harry Harkness Flagler, vice 
president of the fund and long associ- 
ated with Dr. Damrosch; Mrs. Lytle 
Hull president of the fund, and Albert 
Spalding, chairman of ‘the artists’ 
committee. Mrs. Spalding was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 
Another speaker was Lieutenant Com- 
mander Charles B. Cranford of the 
Third Naval District Morale and Re- 
creation Division. Proceeds of the din- 
ner will go toward a revolving fund in 
Dr. Damrosch’s name to be adminis- 
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Ann Arbor Festival 


(Continued from page 3) 





tered by the Emergency Fund for aid- 
ing composers and conductors in tem- 
porary distress. 

Dr. Damrosch, in a brief speech of 
appreciation, said that he gloried in his 
age and that, at eighty, he is “on top 
of the world.” 

A program of Latin American music 


closed the evening, in observance of the 
extension of Dr. Damrosch’s broadcasts 
to Central and South America. Par- 
ticipants were Argentinita, dancer, ac- 
companied by Pablo Miguel; Carlo Mo- 
relli, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, accompanied by Gibner King; 
Olga Coelho, Brazilian soprano, who 
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FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 8 


Soloist: Helen Traubel, Soprano 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 





Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 
(All-Rachmaninoff) 
‘The Isle of the Dead’, Symphonic Poem 
After Bécklin, Op. 29 





we Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
ee Early Champion of 
Wagner, Entertains 
with Choice Wagner. 
ian Excerpts Before 
the 80th Birthday Din. 
ner in His Honor 
Given by the Musi- 
cians Emergency Fund. 
Left to Right are 
Thomas W. Lamont, 
Master of Ceremonies, 
Mrs. Damrosch, Who 
Shared the Honors of 
the Occasion, Dr. Frit 
Busch, Principal Con. 
ductor of the New 
Opera Company, Dr, 
Damrosch, Mrs. Albert 
Spalding, Program 
Chairman for the Din. 
ner; Albert Spalding, 
Chairman of the Art- 
ists’ Committee, and 
Mrs. Lytle Hull, Pres- 
Laney Gentes ident of the Fund 


accompanied herself on the guitar in 
folk songs; and Maria Ines Gomez Car- 
rillo, pianist. Mary Margaret McBride, 
radio commentator, introduced the pro- 
gram and induced Dr. Damrosch to 
come to the platform for a short inter- 
view. About 600 persons attended. 
Q. E. 





New Opera Plans 
(Continued from page 3) 
Paul Kerby, director of the company, 
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Men, Music and Morale: 


THE CASE FOR THE FEDERAL PROJECT 





Members of the String Section of 
the Wisconsin WPA Symphony 


By Dr. Ear. V. Moore 


USIC and the arts, those sym- 
M bols of civilization that in 

peacetime are the hallmarks of 
a nation’s culture, are today being di- 
rected into channels of wartime useful- 
ness, where they can serve in the inter- 
ests of civilian and military morale. So 
that they may provide inspiration when 
it is needed, or soothe frayed nerves and 
lift depressed spirits that come with the 
hysteria of wartime, these measures for 
morale rightly are keeping pace with 
other preparations for total war. 

The field of music in particular has 
undergone a virtual renaissance in the 
past few years; and there has recently 
come a vitalizing surge of appreciation 
and demand for the better kinds of 
music that has had far-reaching effects 
on the country’s entire musical struc- 
ture. This movement has ripened just 
at the time the country’s need for its 
morale-building power is the greatest. 

In military camps, in many large 
cities and innumerable smaller towns, 
symphony orchestras, choruses and 
other ensembles are bringing the 
world’s best music to thousands of sol- 
diers and civilians alike. These musical 
organizations are the product of the 
Works Project Administration’s pro- 
gram, established in 1935, to help the 
thousands of musicians who were 
thrown out of employment by the vari- 
ous results of the depression—but which 
developed into something far greater 
than a mere relief project. It has been 
the spring.ard from which has been 
launched a fresh movement in music 
for the public, a movement. that has 
opened new musical vistas for untold 
thousands of persons, and has pointed 
the way to a heightened and sustained 
morale for the crisis that is fast devel- 
oping. 

The relief project resulted in the cre- 
ation of symphony orchestras in many 
parts of the country, permitting many 
of these talented musicians to retain 
their skill by continued practice. As 
these orchestras appeared in public, 
great numbers of music lovers came to 
hear the free*or low-cost concerts. And 
as the proficiency of these orchestras 
so did the audiences grow in 
numbers and in music appreciation. De- 
mand for their appearance continued to 
increase among both the military forces 
and the civilian population, until the 
Orchestras have become an _ integral 
part of the musical scene and the coun- 
try's measures of morale. 

Symphony concerts at military estab- 


grew, 
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Measures for Building Morale Keep Pace with Other Preparations 
for Total War—Music, Undergoing a Renaissance in Past Few 
Years, Ripens at Time of Nation’s Greatest Need— WPA 
Ensembles, in Large Cities, Small Towns and Communities, 
Bring World’s Best Music to Soldiers and Civilians Alike 


lishments have become a familiar part 
of camp life for many thousands of sol- 
diers and sailors. In the wealth of 
melody in symphonic composition and 
concert and opera music, thousands of 
soldiers and civilians alike have found 
a new and enjoyable source of enter- 
tainment. Many concerts are given in 
areas containing great numbers of 
workers in war industry, at which the 
price of admission sometimes is the pur- 
chase of a defense bond or stamp; other 
concerts are given to aid the sustained 
drives to sell stamps and bonds, a ser- 
vice at which they have had conspicu- 
ous success. 

Government Sponsorship in England 

The great need for the maintenance 
of music and the arts as a force for war- 
time morale is well illustrated by the 
experience of England. It was at the 
height of the bombing of English cities, 
in September, 1940, that there was es- 
tablished in England a Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts, 
an agency jointly subsidized by the gov- 
ernment and the Pilgrim Trust, a phil- 
anthropic foundation. 

The Council was charged with the 
general duty of seeing that a high stand- 
ard was maintained in music and the 
arts. Its specific duty was to bring the 
products of England’s culture in music, 
drama and the arts within the reach of 
the entire population which was taking 
everything that Hit- 
ler had to offer. 

Through the Coun- 
cil, the great English 
symphonies were held 
together and gave 
concerts in spite of 
the terror; English 
stage stars were sent 
out to perform in the 
bombed areas; the 
other arts were giv- 
en presentation; and 
the C. E. M. A., or 
“Seema,” as the Eng- 
lish dubbed it, played 
an enormous part in 
helping the valiant 
Britons maintain the 
magnificent morale 
that saw them 
through their dark- 
est days. 

In New York City, 
Chicago and Phila- 


An Average Audience 
of Approximately 8,000 
Music Lovers Attending 
One of the Free Out- 
door Concerts of the 
Illinois WPA Symphony 
Held Weekly During the 
Summer on the Chicago 
University Campus 


delphia, where a wealth of unemployed 
musical talent was on WPA’s relief 
rolls, the best of these musicians were 
organized into symphony orchestras that 
were immediately acclaimed. The same 
thing happened in Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Providence. Newark, New 
Jersey and Bridgeport, Connecticut, de- 
veloped fine orchestras, along with Salt 
Lake City, San Antonio and Oklahoma 
City. 

Great conductors, composers, artists 
and educators, looking at the size of the 
audiences attending these concerts and 
realizing the potentialities of the new 
movement, hastened to lend their pres- 
tige and their talents to furthering it. 
The musical structure of the country 
became vitalized as never before. 

Audience of 250,000 

In Minnesota, in July of last year, 
the state WPA symphony, playing with 
a famous guest artist, had 250,000 per- 
sons for an audience at Lake Calhoun. 
Playing from a barge in the lake with 
two other units of the music project, it 
is believed to have had one of the larg- 
est audiences ever to hear a perform- 
ance of this nature. Summer audiences 
of 40,000 persons in parks are not un- 
common. In all the concerts given by 
WPA orchestras over the country, more 
than 14,000,000 persons heard more 


than 19,000 concerts within a period 









J. Eobstel 
Trombones of the Pennsylvania WPA Sym- 
phony as Seen Through the Strings of a Harp 


of a little more than four years. 

Of many WPA orchestras in towns, 
large and small, a dozen or so have at- 
tained national recognition, and a few 
of these have reached such a state of 
perfection as to be compared by re- 
spected critics with the major estab- 
lished orchestras. And one orchestra, 
created through the WPA in Buffalo, 
New York, has gained such a place in 
the affection of that community’s music 
lovers that they have established it as 
a subscription orchestra, maintained by 
its own association and withdrawn from 
WPA aid. 

The New York City WPA Symphony 
has probably become one of the most fa- 
mous of these orchestras that have 
gathered national acclaim. Making its 
first appearance soon after the project 
was established, it met with instant suc- 
cess and the response to its concerts has 
been astonishing. In the six years of 
its existence it has risen to a high place 
among the country’s symphonies. 

It built its own following over the 
first few years, but when a series of 
popular-priced concerts was inaugu- 
rated, with famous conductors and art- 
ists as guests, the size of the audiences 
amazed even New York. 

The first of these concerts was given 

(Continued on page 41) 
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ADDITIONAL ARTISTS 
JOIN ARMED FORCES 


Instrumentalists, Singers, Man- 
agers and Business Repre- 
sentatives in Services 


Additional musicians, many identified 
with managerial activities, a composer 
and business representatives have in- 
terrupted their careers to join the armed 
forces of the United States. The mu- 
sicians include two violinists, two bari- 
tones, a pianist, and a composer. Others 
who have joined are business represen- 
tatives from the Columbia Concert Ser- 
vice, Community Concerts and the Na- 
tional Concerts and Artists Corporation. 

David Sackson, violinist, is now in 
the service, and Nathan Gottschalk, first 
violinist of the Manhattan Ensemble, 
reported to his draft board out of town. 

Clifford Harvuot, baritone, recent 
winner of the Metropolitan Opera Au- 
ditions of the Air, expects soon to ful- 
fill his obligations as a class 1-A 
draftee, after a deferment to fill impend- 
ing contracts. John Walsh, also a 
baritone, has taken his first examina- 
tions, but his induction has been tem- 
porarily postponed. 

Marcus Gordon, pianist, is now Pri- 
vate Gordon, stationed at Hamilton 
Field Air Base near San Francisco. 
Private Gordon plays regularly upon 
the organ in the new Post Chapel. 


Symphony Manager Enlists 

Franklin Miner, manager of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony for five years, has 
enlisted and reported for active duty 
at an eastern seaport, as Lieutenant. in 
the United States Naval Reserve. An- 
other of the Indianapolis Symphony’s 
executive staff, Richard M. Powell, 
formerly assistant manager, is now a 
First Lieutenant in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. 

Three officials of the Columbia Con- 
cert Service now in the Army or about 
to enter the service are First Lieuten- 
ant Paul Louis, First Lieutenant Wal- 
ter Brown, who expects to go May 13, 
and Private George Mullen. Community 
Concert representatives in service in- 
clude First Lieutenant Richard Keat- 
ing, Private Ben Lobdill and Herbert 
Fox, who is an ensign in the Navy. 
Other employes of Columbia Concerts 
in the ranks are Sergeant Jack Kelly, 
First Class Private Leo Sorenson, and 
Private Frank Pujol. 

From the National Concert and Art- 
ists Corporation have gone Harlow 
Dean, Civic Concert representative, who 
is in the Morale Division at Fort Knox, 
Ky., and Private Donald Meisner, from 
the Popular Division of NCAC. 

Edward W. Snowden, formerly asso- 
ciated with Charles L. Wagner, is now 
a private, temporarily stationed at Fort 
Dix. 

Johan Franco, composer, and for- 
merly correspondent from Holland for 
MusicaL AMERICA, is a company clerk 
in the U. S. Army at Camp Upton, L. I. 

Harry Cykman, violinist, a recent 
Naumburg Award winner, expects to be 
called soon, and David Sarser, also a 
violinist, and the latest Naumburg win- 
ner, hopes to make his debut recital in 
the Fall before induction. Samuel Bar- 
ber, composer, expects to be drafted 
within the next few weeks. 





Daughter Born to Casadesuses 
A daughter, Therese Casadesus, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Casa- 
desus in Princeton, N. J., on April 12. 
The Casadesuses have two boys, Jean, 
thirteen, and Guy, nine. 
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Metropolitan Opera Visits Cleveland 


Eight Performances Given in 
Week-Long Annual Visit, In- 
cluding Two Mozart, One Wag- 
ner, Two Verdi Works and 
Other Fare — New Five-Year 
Contract Signed with Company 


CLEVELAND, April 15 

O PERA week, April 6 to 11, brought 

to Cleveland a galaxy of stars to 

brighten our firmament, despite weather 

which set a record for heavy and con- 

tinuous rain, cold, wind, with an occa- 
sional bright day. 

This is the seventeenth “Little Season” 
of Metropolitan Opera in Cleveland, 
which has become the “second home” of 
the “Met”, according to its enthusiastic 
manager, Edward Johnson. Opening 
with the ‘Don Giovanni’ of Mozart, on 
April 6, and playing to a capacity house 
of nearly 9,000, a distinguished cast 
gave Cleveland its first opportunity to 
see this opera, of which much of the 
music is familiar to concert-goers. 
Bruno Walter conducted in traditional 
manner, standing at the keyboard of a 


piano and providing accompaniments- 


for some of the recitatives. The Don 
was played by John Brownlee in per- 
fect character, maintaining a natural 
spontaneity of jovial good humor. Rose 
Bampton had dignity of presence and 
rich quality of tone in her role as Don- 
na Anna. Baccaloni was immensely 
successful as Leporello, nimble in dic- 
tion, ample in resourcefulness of tech- 
nique, both in singing and acting. Bidu 
Sayao, as Zerlina, both looked and sang 
charmingly ; Novotna presented a Don- 
na Elvira of dignity and good voice. 
Richard Crooks had the part of Don 
Ottavio, and, with his lovely voice, 
gave a good account of this character. 
Norman Cordon won high honors for 
his Commendatore, and Mack Harrell 
was a good Masetto, 

On Tuesday, ‘Lohengrin’ was pre- 
sented, with Erich Leinsdorf conduct- 
ing. Special interest centered in Astrid 
Varnay, the new Elsa, who carried 
this exacting role with quiet dignity, 
good voice and gratifying youthfulness. 
Lauritz Melchior gave his usual fine 
performance, while Norman Cordon, as 
King Henry, and Julius Huehn, as Tel- 
ramund, were well cast. Finest per- 
formance of all was the Ortrud of Ker- 
stin Thorborg, who with her rich con- 
tralto and histrionic ability, created a 
suitably “evil” character. Leonard War- 
ren was a fine Herald, his resonant 
tones carrying well. Emery Darcy, 
John Dudley, Wilfred Engelman, Ger- 
hard Pechner were the four nobles. 
The choral work was excellently done. 
Staging was of the orthodox type and 
action. 


Beecham Conducts ‘Carmen’ 


On Wednesday, ‘Carmen’ played to a 
capacity audience, generous with ap- 
plause. A new Carmen, Lily Djanel, 
created a most favorable impression, 
both in voice and appearance. The first 
appearance in Cleveland of the distin- 
guished British conductor, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, was also a matter for height- 
ened interest. Leonard Warren, who 
was the Escamillo, scored another tre- 
mendous success, and prolonged ap- 
plause followed the “Toreador Song’. 
Licia Albanese, as Micaela, was partic- 
ularly successful in her second act aria. 
Raoul Jobin was an excellent Don Jose 
and John Gurney, who substituted for 
Louis D’Angelo, was a very successful 
Zuniga. The boys’ chorus, composed 


At a Party Given by 
Helen Jepson, For- 
merly of Akron, O.., 
for Friends from 
That City After Her 
Performance as Vio- 
letta in ‘Traviata’ 
in Cleveland Are 
(Seated, Left to 
Right) Miss Jepson, 
Mrs. F. A. Seiber- 
ling, Patron of Music 
in Akron and Hon- 
orary President of 
the Musical Club of 
That City; John H. 
Barry, General Man- 
ager of the Knight 
Newspapers. Stand- 
ing Are John Dud- 
ley, Tenor, and Mrs. 
Oscar-Smith, Wife of 
the Akron ‘Beacon 
Journal’ Music Editor 


of students from Patrick Henry Junior 
High School, were excellent. 

On Thursday, ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf, again 
brought out capacity crowds, and en- 
thusiasm was at its height because of 
Lotte Lehmann, a favorite with Cleve- 
landers. Her presentation of the Prin- 
cess von Werdenberg was a joy to be- 
hold and to hear. Emanuel List made 
a wonderful Baron Ochs; Julius Huehn, 
as Von Faninal, was also very success- 
ful and one could hardly hope for a bet- 
ter Octavian than Jarmila Novotna. 
Her appearance, her actions, as well as 
her lovely voice, combined in creating 
a most winsome as well as “manly” 
characterization, and in addition her 
voice blended beautifully with that of 
Sophie, played by Eleanor Steber. Their 
duets were outstanding in an evening 
of excellence. 

On Friday afternoon there was another 
“First time in Cleveland” when ‘The Magic 
Flute’ of Mozart was given, with the new 
sets by Richard Rychtarik, a former Cleve- 
lander. It is difficult to put into print the 
charm and dignity of the settings. John 
Brownlee, as Papageno, was a joy to hear. 
Charles Kullman, as Tamino, was very 
good indeed, his acting matching his sing- 
ing to achieve a nicely balanced charac- 
terization. Sarastro was played by Alex- 
ander Kipnis, with dignity and restraint; 
Norman Cordon,, as the High Priest, gave 
an equally satisfactory performance. Papa- 
gena was played charmingly by Stella An- 
dreva. Nadine Conner. was Pamina, in 
action, voice and appearance a completely 
captivating heroine. The Queen of the 
Night was well sung by Rosa Bok in her 
Cleveland debut, her soprano showing to 
good advantage in this difficult part. This 
opera was greatly enhanced by performance 
in English. The conductor was Paul Brei- 
sach, taking the baton in this opera for the 
first time. 


“Traviata” Welcomed 


Friday evening provided one of the high- 
lights of the week in a magnificent per- 
formance of ‘La Traviata’, in which John 
Charles Thomas as Germont scored such 
an outstanding success as almost to stop 
the show. His fine artistry has rarely 
shown to better advantage. Jan Peerce, 
who has been heard here many times in 
concert, was Alfredo, his fine tenor voice 
showing to good advantage. Helen Jepson, 
as Violetta, gave much pleasure to her 
audience, being particularly successful in 
the brilliant coloratura passages. Ettore 
Panizza made his first appearance of the 
week as conductor. 

Grace Moore, popular Tosca, was unable 
to appear Saturday afternon, but the ample 
resources of material available in the roster 
of artists made it possible to produce at 
short notice a most satisfactory substitute 
in Irene Jessner, who created a very favor- 
able impression, Alexander Sved was very 





successful in his first Cleveland perform- 
ance of Baron Scarpia; Charles Kullman, 
who, both in singing and acting, gave a 
stirring and emotional performance, was 
Cavaradossi. Salvatore Baccaloni, as the 
Sacristan, gave to this lesser part an added 
importance, because of his -fine artistry and 
his excellent voice. Norman Cordon, as 
Cesare Angelotti, gave a good account of 
this character. Mr. Panizza was again 
the conductor. 

Saturday evening the climax of the week 
came in a magnificent performance of the 
old favorite, ‘Aida’, which played to a 
house with every seat filled, ending a week 
of continued and repeated success. The 
conductor was Wilfred Pelletier, making 
his first and only appearance of the week. 

Giovanni Martinelli arrived in Cleveland 
only to be laid low with a sore throat. 
However, a fine substitute was found in 
Arthur Carron, who, as Radames, capti- 
vated his audience from the first. Mr. 
Thomas, as Amonasro, gave a flawless per- 
formance, showing his unexcelled artistry, 
as well as perfect voice and diction. Bruna 
Castagna, whose rich voice adds to her 
vivid acting of the part, was a thrilling 
Amneris. Aida was played by Stella Ro- 
man, a newcomer to Cleveland; Nicola 
Moscona took the part of Ramfis, and Lan- 
sing Hatfield, well known here for his ap- 
pearance with the Singer’s Club, made an 
excellent King, the clarity of his perform- 
ance being especially praiseworthy. 

_ Cleveland has expressed its faith in the 

future by signing a contract for five years 

with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Witma HuNING 











St. Louis League Plans New Course 

_St. Louts, April 20—The Civic Mu- 
sic League has announced its program 
for the 1942-1943 season and _ reports 
their campaign progressing most satis- 
tactorily. The season opens with a pro- 
duction of ‘La Bohéme’ in English, with 
outstanding Metropolitan Opera stars 
under the musical direction of Giuseppi 
Bamboschek. Yehudi Menuhin, Artur 
Schnabel, the Kolisch String Quartet 
and Carmen Amaya and her Gypsy 
Dancers complete the course, ; 


H. W. C. 





Dallas Plans Civic Series 

Datvas, Tex., April 20.—The thir- 
teenth campaign for members for Civic 
Music Association, of which Eli San- 
ger is president, closed of March 28. 
with a full membership. The list of art 
ists for next season will be: Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist; Dorothy Mayno 
Negro soprano; Jan Peerce, teno! 
Claudio Arrau, Chilian pianist; and tl 
Ballet Theatre. All these attraction 
will be held, as formerly, at McFarli: 
Memorial Auditorium. M. C. 


Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On 
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In the Spring an Opera Troupe’s Fancy Lightly Turns to Touring 


By Mary E.tis Petz 


Editor of ‘Opera News’ 
HE last lap of the Metropolitan 


- 


Opera Spring tour started in 
Cleveland on April 6. Six cities 
of the Middle West and South were 


visited in the last three weeks of the 
operatic year. But when the 331 mem- 
bers of the company and staff disem- 
barked from two trains in Cleveland 
and set up shop in their largest audito- 
rium, a bit of grand opera mid-Winter 
weather lay ahead of them. 

The week in Ohio was filled with its 
usual ups and downs plus two war-time 
hazards: the prolonged absence of Ezio 
Pinza and the menace of the tire short- 
age. To meet the former John Brown- 
lee was drafted to open the ball with 
‘Don Giovanni’, which he repeated ten 
days later in Dallas, and Nicola Mos- 
cona was assigned to close it as the 
High Priest in ‘Aida’. The tire situation 
was met by Mr. Thomas Sidlo, presi- 
dent of the Northern Ohio Opera As- 
sociation, with a sales campaign in the 
city itself, which filled seventy-five per 
cent rather than the usual thirty-three 
per cent of the 9,000 seats, leaving a 
smaller responsibility on the out-of- 
town opera fans. 

Cleveland believes in opera in war- 
time, as witnessed by its five-year con- 





Désiré Defrére 
That Lonesome 


Conductor and Cast for a Roadside Interlude: From the Left: 
Breisach, 
Thelma Votipka and John Carter 


John Raoul Jobin, Paul 


Brownlee, 





and Norman Cordon Looking Down 
Road for Trouble—or Texas Beauties 





tract with the Metropolitan, signed 
shortly before the current season. It 
went almost as far in saying so as Dal- 
las, which figured out that the federal 
tax on the Metropolitan tickets added 
up to $7,300—probably more than the 
amount “the same” people would spend 
on stamps in any other five days. 

Snow on the Cleveland streets might 
have accounted for Giovanni Marti- 
nelli’s catarrh, which held him up 
twelve hours before the final ‘Aida’, but 
there was no weather report in Grace 
Moore’s telegram from Denver, an- 
nouncing her inability to sing the mati- 
nee ‘Tosca’. Irene Jessner got a big 
hand for her ‘Vissi D’Arte’, however, 
and Arthur Carron brought down the 
house with his ‘Celeste Aida’, after it 
was announced from the stage that he 
would pinch hit for the veteran Ra- 
dames—although himself fighting off a 
cold. 

“Tf it had only been ‘Pagliacci’,” 
sighed Martinelli, in his hotel bedroom. 
“T might have gotten away with that, 
but ‘Aida’—never !” 

Two-thirds of “The Magic Flute 
matinee was sold out at reduced prices 
to the enthusiastic school children of 
Cleveland and John Brownlee got a 
new set of laughs from the Papageno. 
“Those kids didn’t seem a bit mystified 


and Mrs. 
Kullman 


Helen Olheim, Mr. 


Tenor and “Better Half": 
Charles 


by the opera”, he said. “Perhaps we for- 
get sometimes what a perfect fairy story 
it is—the very essence of childhood”. 
The last party given for the company 
by the directors of the Northern Ohio 
Opera Association was a good one and 
sleep was postponed by most of the 
stars till 3 A. M. with a 7 o'clock start 
planned by the tireless Earle Lewis. 
The long morning, steaming down to 
Indianapolis, was spent by the carful of 
weary singers in sleep and revery. Ex- 
ceptions: Rose Bampton, who added 
three inches to her khaki sweater; Anna 
Kaskas, who polished off her Italian on 
Salvatore Baccaloni; and Norman Cor- 
don, who joshed everybody in sight as 
a relief from his sacerdotal and royal 
duties on the stage. The bridge game 
was sleepy, too, with the Charles Kull- 
mans playing against each other, Paul 
Keppel, conservative, as any good comp- 
troller, and Arthur Carron, saving his 
voice for a second Radames in forty- 
eight hours by passing the bid! 
Bloomington, Indiana, was the news 
story of the tour. First time that the 
Met has played in Indiana since 1901, 
first time ever in a city as small as 
Bloomington, first time in history on 
a university campus. 
We reached there by motors from In- 
dianapolis, with a dozen university of- 





The "Big Three” in Friendly Conclave: From the Left, Edward Johnson, General 
Manager; Edward Ziegler and Earle R. Lewis, Assistant General Managers 


ficers at the wheels. The community 
took us in with a special cosy corner 
waiting for everyone among the mag- 
nificent modern grey buildings. Presi- 
dent Herman B. Wells and Comptroller 
Ward G. Biddle gave General Manager 
Edward Johnson a chance to discuss 
state subsidies and social responsibility 
for the arts. The Charles Kullmans 
found friends from their college days 
in the teeming School of Music. Every- 
one rushed to embrace Dorothee Man- 
ski, who left her post as dramatic so- 
prano of the Met to teach in the vocal 
department of the college. Désiré De- 
frére was summoned to coach the stu- 
dent cast in its preparation of ‘Caval- 
leria’. Marjorie Lewis (daughter of 
Earle) and Johnny Carter made new 
friends in the fraternity houses. Rose 
Bampton proved an able speechmaker 
at the banquet of the Faculty Women’s 
Club. “I’ve sung at at least six colleges 
in concert,” she told them, “and I find 
the college boys ask for Brangane’s Call 
and the Four Serious Songs of Brahms, 
though they don’t object to the ‘Ameri- 
can Lullaby’—it’s only the professors 
who censor that!” 

Indiana University was well prepared 
for opera. This season the concert series 
had included the Wagner production of 

(Continued on page 40) 





Two Chic Ladies Dressed for 
Travel: Lily Djanel (Left) and 
Jarmila Novotna 





Mostly Low-Voiced: From the Left, Louis D'Angelo, Mrs. D'Angelo, Leonard 
Warren, John Dudley, Salvatore Baccaloni, Mack Harrell and John Gurney 
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OFFENBACH’S “TALES OF HOFFMANN’ 





Susskind Conducts Work Pro- 
duced by Albion Operas—Per- 
formance Has Many Novel As- 
pects — Ballet from ‘La Belle 
Héléne’ Added 


By Epwarp LOCKSPEISER 
LONDON, ENGLAND, April 3 
SPIRITED production of Of- 
A fenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann’ 
has been put on at the Strand 
Theater with new decor and costumes 
by George Kirsta, who conceived the 
original idea of portraying the figures 
evoked throughout the opera in picture- 
frames at the back of the stage. Nor 
is this the only new feature of Lon- 
don’s war-time ‘Tales of Hoffmann’. 
The work has been adapted in a manner 
that may not altogether satisfy the puri- 
tans for Offenbach himself intervenes, 
in the prologue particularly, calling to 
life the creatures of his imagination. 
And so that the audience shall not be 
sent away in too contemplative a state 
of mind, a ballet from Offenbach’s ‘La 
Belle Héléne’, is introduced as a con- 
clusion, and a very effective tailpiece 
it makes. 


Actor Takes Several Roles 


At the end of Hoffmann’s story in 
the Antonia scene, Nicklaus asks him 
why he did not go upstairs into the 
theater instead of telling his tales. Hoff- 
mann replies, “I did, we are in the thea- 
tre”, and Offenbach himself returns to 
introduce the entertaining spectacle. 

Henry Wendon gives an acceptable 
impersonation of the romantic Hoff- 
mann, though one might have wished 
for more vividness in his characteriza- 
tion. Joan Tribe admirably conveys 
the naivety of Olympia for which part 
she has a flexible bell-like coloratura 
voice. Julius Gutmann as Luther, Ruth 
Naylor as Antonia, Percy Hemming as 
Dapertutto, were all forceful and con- 


MUSICAL AMERICA for April 25, 1942 





R.A.F. QUARTET AND SOME MUSICIAN FRIENDS 
Members of the Griller String Quartet at Their R.A.F. Depot in England. Second from Left 
in the Top Row Is Philip Burton, Viola; in the Second Row, from the Left, Jack O'Brien. 
Second Violin; Sidney Griller, First Violin; Howard Ferguson, English Composer, and Colin 
Hampton, ‘Cello 


The Griller String Quartet, all mem- 
bers of the R. A. F., are continuing to 
play concerts at R. A. F. airdromes and 
to give private concerts, according to 
a letter received from Philip Burton, 
violist, by Elsie Illingworth of National 





tneveneaniene 


vincing and Molly De Gunst was a 
seductive courtesan as Giulietta. But 
one of the most effective people on the 
stage was not properly speaking a 
singer but an actor well known in the 
West-End, Esme Percy, who took a 
variety of parts, Andreas, Cochenelle, 
Pitichinaccio, Franz, as well as King 
Menelaus in ‘La Belle Héléne’ scene. 
The production is styled a fantastical 
opera-ballet and, no doubt as a conces- 
sion to war-time taste, no opportunity 
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AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


Barzin to Present Works from 
Which Circle Will Make 
Awards 


Inaugurating a program of annual 
awards for the best compositions by 
American composers heard for the first 
time in New York each season, the 
Music Critics Circle has chosen from 
among the recommendations of its mem- 
bers five orchestral works and seven 
chamber works for performance at two 
free concerts to be given by musicians 
of the National Orchestral Association, 
under the leadership of Leon Barzin. 
The purpose of the special concerts is 
to enable the critics all to hear the same 
music and to provide a rehearing for 
those who already had heard some or 
all of these works, before choosing the 
best in each category. 

The Music Critics’ Circle was organ- 
ized last June, with Virgil Thomson, of 
the New York Herald Tribune, as presi- 
dent; Olin Downes, of the Times, as vice- 
president, and Donald Fuller, of Modern 
Music, as secretary and treasurer. Oscar 
Thompson, of The Sun, and Miles Kasten- 
dieck, of the Brooklyn Eagle, are the other 
members of the executive committee. 

The works chosen for the orchestral pro- 
gram and the dates of their first New York 
concert performances are: - 

William Schuman, Symphony No. 3 
(Boston Symphony under Koussevitzky, 
Nov. 22) ; David Diamond, Symphony No. 





1 (Philharmonic-Symphony under Mitro- 
poulos, Dec. 21); Aaron Copland, ‘State- 
ments for Orchestra’ (Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony under Mitropoulos, Jan. 7) ; Henry 
Cowell, ‘Tales of Our Countryside’ (Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under Stokowski, Oct. 
9); Courtland Palmer, piano concerto 
(City Symphony under Beecham, Jan. 25). 

The works chosen for the chamber mu- 
sic program are: 

Edward T. Cone, quintet for .clarinet 
and strings (League of Composers, April 
12); Arthur Berger, Woodwind quartet in 
C Major (League of Composers, Feb. 15) ; 
Alexei Haieff, serenade for piano, clarinet, 
oboe and bassoon (League of Composers, 
Feb. 15); Anis Fuleihan, ‘Epithalamium’ 
for chamber orchestra (Farbman Sinfo- 
nietta, Oct. 17) ; Harold Morris, Trio No. 
2 (Henry Hadley Trio, Oct. 8); J. B. 
Middleton, Sonatina for clarinet and piano 
(League of Composers, Feb. 15) ; Freder- 
ick Jacobi, Ballade for violin and piano 
— Shapiro and Irene Jacobi, April 

The chamber music program will be 
played at Town Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, May. 12, at 3 o’clock, and the or- 
chestral program at Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday night, May 13, at 8:45. In ad- 
dition to naming a symphonic work and a 
chamber music works for its 1941-'42 
awards, the Circle will make a special 
award to two or more previously per- 
formed works which have been reheard in 
New York this season. 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 


celebrated their 1000th appearance to- 
gether recently in Sheffield, and were 
honored by the Philharmonic Society 
there. In 1941 they gave 152 chamber 
concerts, mostly for the R. A. F., and 
played sixty-eight as members of the 
R. A. F. Orchestra. 
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is missed to bring groups of dancers 
on the stage providing an alluring, 
though at time distracting background 
for the singers’ characterization. 

The producer of the so-called Albion 
Operas is to be congratulated on this 
vivacious entertainment which is under 
the musical direction of Walter Suss- 
kind with the London Opera Orchestra 
huddled in the small pit of the old 
Strand Theater. 


American Works Heard 


An American program at the 
National Gallery Concerts brought As- 
tra Desmond to sing songs by Carpen- 
ter and Samuel Barber, and Norina 
Semino to play Barber’s ’cello Sonata 
Op. 6. The Menges String Quartet 
gave the first performance of a grim 
meditation for String quartet entitled 
‘Coventry’. The Griller Quartet was 
heard in a Mozart program, and Myra 
Hess and Elena Gerhardt gave a pro- 
gram of Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, 
and Hugo Wolf. 

Particular attention was aroused by 
the work of the young Cornish com- 
poser Michael Tippett entitled Fan- 
tasia for piano and orchestra on a 
theme by Handel, played at the orches- 
tral concerts conducted by Walter 
Goehr at the Wigmore Hall. Tippett, 
who is a new personality in English 
music, displays a dry, witty vein, em- 
ploys contrapuntal devices effectively, 
and though slender, his music shows an 
original fantasy which people here are 
beginning to notice. 

At the London Coliseum two acts of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Sadko’ are inter- 
spersed with ballet and music-hall turns 
in a spectacle of contemporary appeal 
entitled ‘Moscow Bells’. Not very ju- 
diciously, Prokofieff’s ‘Classical’ Sym- 
phony is made the subject of a ballet 
entitled “The Building of Russia.’ 

On the BBC Constant Lambert’s 
‘Rio Grande’, the work which first es- 
tablished this young composer’s reputa- 
tion, was heard again after a longish 
interval. Albert Sammons has given 


ENLIVENS LONDON 





Menges and Griller Quartets 
Heard — Hess and Gerhardt 
Appear—Goehr Conducts New 
Fantasia by Tippett—Sammons 
and Turner Play Concertos 


his interpretation of the Elgar Violi: 
Concerto and Max Bruch’s Violin Con 
certo was played by Laurence Turne: 

Soloman and Pouishnoff have a 
peared in all-Russian programs at th 
Albert Hall in aid of comforts for the 
Red Army. Malcolm Sargent is giving 
a Good Friday performance of “The 
Messiah’ with the still impressive Royal 
Choral Society, and Richard Tauber is 
taking time off from his successfu! 
production ‘Blossom Time’, to appear 
at a gala concert in the famous hall in 
Kensington. 





THREE MUSICIANS WIN 
AWARDS OF $1000 EACH 





American Academy and National Insti- 


tute Jointly Present Grants 
to Non-Members 


Of ten grants of $1,000 each to ten 
artists, there will be awarded next 
month to the musicians Bernard Her- 
mann, Edward Margetson and Robert 
McBride, jointly by the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters and the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. 
Dr. Walter Damrosch, president of the 
Academy, announced the grants on 
April 21. 

Bernard Hermann, a New Yorker, 
composed the scores for the film ‘Citizen 
Kane’ and the film version of ‘The 
Devil and Daniel Webster’. His can- 
tata, ‘Moby Dick’, was performed. by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
in 1940. 

Edward Margetson, naturalized Brit- 
ish West Indies Negro, is a composer 
and founder and director of the Schu- 
bert Music Society. 

Robert McBride is professor of mu- 
sic at Bennington College, Vt., winner 
of a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1937 
aoe ee League of Composers Award in 





CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
PREPARES NEW SEASON 





Soloists for Series Announced— 
Sokoloff, First Conductor, to 
Return for Concerts 


CLEVELAND, April 15.—Preliminary 
announcement for the 1942-1943 season 
shows an interesting array of artists, 
with a touch of sentiment in the ap- 
pearance as soloist of Philip Kirchner, 
oboist of the orchestra since its incep- 
tion in 1918. 

There will be three pianists, Rudolph 
Serkin, Alexander Brailowsky, Claudio 
Arrau, and four violinists, Joseph Szi- 
geti, Carroll Glenn, Ruth Posselt, Hugo 
Kolberg. Cellists will be Raya Gar- 
bousova, and Leonard Rose, first ’cellist 
of the orchestra. Alice Chalifoux, 
harpist with the orchestra since 1931, 
will also appear as soloist. 

Celebrating the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, and returning as guest conductor, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, first conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, from 1918 to 1933, 
will direct a pair of concerts. Twenty 
pairs of concerts will be given. 

Witma HunInc 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 

















Dear Musical America: 


Though limitations of space (where 
have we encountered that alibi before?) 
prevent me from publishing in full any 
more of the letters that have come from 
readers who have unscrambled my list 
of operas with assorted composers, I 
am still considering the award of a 
booby prize to the contributor who 
makes the worst showing. You can be 
sure that not all of the lists that have 
been sent in are one hundred and ten 
per cent. perfect like those I printed in 
your last issue. 

Three of those who sent in letters 
apparently didn’t know that Leon- 
cavallo, as well as Puccini, composed 
a ‘La Bohéme’. Four tried to correct me 
on Monleoni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, 
evidently believing that only Mascagni 
wrote an opera with this title. Others 
tripped upon Auber’s ‘Manon Lescaut’, 
which preceded Puccini’s by half a 
century; Adam’s ‘Falstaff’, Paisiello’s 
‘Barber of Seville’, Lulli’s ‘Alceste’, 
Verdi’s ‘Joan of Arc’, Faccio’s ‘Ham- 
let’, and Rossini’s ‘Otello’—all as legiti- 
mate operas as the works by Puccini, 
Verdi, Rossini, Gluck, Balfe and Thomas 
that they named in place of these. 

Two good points have been empha- 
sized. Donizetti wrote ‘Fausta’, not 
‘Faust’, as Bruno Zirato takes care to 
point out. Busoni’s ‘Turandot’, so 
Rosamond Lanley informs us, is not an 
opera, but incidental music for Gozzi’s 
play of that name. She also tells us that 
Monleoni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ was 
revised in 1914, seven years after it was 
brought out, as ‘La Giostra dei Falca- 
tori’. 

Mr. Zirato, whose score is one of the 
unconscionably high ones, confesses he 
had a good time. Miss Langley writes, 
that having become suspicious “that this 
quiz was not as easy as it looked”, she 
used Pratt’s ‘Encyclopedia of Music ard 
Musicians’ and Fétis’s ‘Biographie Uni- 
verselle des Musiciens’—I must say with 
commendable results. 

Still it remained for a correspondent 
vho contrived to slip up on eleven of the 
wenty-three—that is, she changes the 
names of the composers of correctly 
isted operas in that many instances— 
‘o suggest that I print such lists month- 
y and award prizes. At the moment, 
he, herself, is in a fair way to win 
he award for the lowest score in this 
ase. But she may yet be nosed out 
f the award by some late comer. I 
will not consider any answers, no mat- 
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ter how wrong they may be, that are 
received after May 1. 
* * * 


Here’s a harder series of questions 
for our opera fans. They can be an- 
swered by number, without repeating 
the question. 

1. Name four cperas in which there 
is a famous character popularly 
known as the page. 

. In what opera are there leading 
characters known as Don Carlo 
and Don Alvaro? 

3. In what opera are there two per- 
formances going on _ simultane- 
ously ? 

4. Name some celebrated air that was 
an afterthought and not in the 


nN 


original. 

5. Which of the following operas 
originally had spoken lines: 
‘La Bohéme’, ‘Fidelio’, ‘The Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio’, 
‘Manon Lescaut’, ‘Thais’, ‘Carmen’, 
‘Le Coq d'Or’, ‘The Bartered 
Bride’, ‘Oberon’, ‘The Magic 


Flute’, ‘Le Prophéte’. 

6. In which of these tenor airs, as 
written, is there a high C? ‘O 
Paradiso’, ‘Celeste Aida’, Rudolph’s 
Narrative (‘Che gelida manina’), 
‘Di quella pira’, ‘Vesti la giubba’, 
‘Salut! demeure’ (‘Salve dimora’), 
the ‘Flower Song’. (From the 
operas ‘L’Africaine’, ‘Aida’, ‘La 
Bohéme’, ‘Il Trovatore’, ‘Pag- 
liacci’, ‘Faust’ and ‘Carmen’, re- 
spectively). 

7. Which of these titles is in some 
way incorrect? ‘Das Rheingold’, 
‘Die Walkiire’, ‘Siegfried’, ‘Die 
Gotterdammerung’, ‘La Traviata’, 
‘La Tosca’, ‘Il Trovatore’, ‘I Pag- 
liacci’, ‘La Forza del Destino’, 
‘Samson et Delilah’, ‘Romeo et 
Juliet’. 

8. In which instance has the wrong 
voice been ascribed to a singer in 
the following list? Edouard de 
Reszke, tenor; Feodor Chaliapin, 
baritone; Emma Calvé, soprano; 
Giuseppe Campanari, tenor; Law- 
rence Tibbett, bass-baritone ; Mari- 
etta Alboni, coloratura soprano; 
Emma Eames, contralto; Louise 
Homer, contralto; Kerstin Thor- 
borg, soprano; Emma Albani, so- 
prano; Adelina Patti, mezzo-so- 
sprano; Antonio Scotti, tenor; Pol 
Plancon, bass. 

9. From what opera by what com- 
poser is the Scena, ‘Ah! Perfido’? 


x* * * 


From Queena Mario comes this tune- 
ful sigh, which I have slightly abridged, 
space problems being what they are: 

“During twenty-four years of earn- 

ing a living in music in America, I 

have had one overwhelming ambition 

—to break into Mephisto’s column in 

MusicaL America, I went from one 

step to another in an ordinary musical 

career—opera here, opera there, con- 
certs hither, concerts thither, radio— 
finally teaching—but still my life’s 
ambition remained unfulfilled! Finally 
most reluctantly, I relinquished hope! 

“Then the other day my _ studio 
pianist, Miss Corinne Wolersen, came 
in, murmuring: ‘That was very amus- 
ing—all that Mephisto had to say 
about you in his column’. I leaped up. 

I almost ran over her and the as- 

tounded pupils as I dashed out, shout- 

ing ‘Where’? And there I was, big as 
life and twice as important! 

“And here’s the irony of it! For 
whereas I had pretty nearly touched 
all the high spots in music without 
ever rating a mention by Mephisto, 
my second attempt at mystery writing 
rang the bell”! 

As a writer of murder mysteries, 
surely Miss Mario knows that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than 
—but maybe I’d better stick to Victor 
Herbert and quote “Ah! sweet mystery 
of life”! 

* * * 


Critics can usually be depended on to 
have the last word in print, but here’s 
an instance of one who thought quickly 


enough to get the last word in a conver- 
sation. You know how it is with re- 
partee—you always think afterwards 
of something so witty and devastating 
that you might have said at the time, 
but then, like the saddest words of 
tongue or pen, it’s only a might-have- 
been. This critiker, however, beat the 
gun. 

Tastes being what they are—variable 
with the individual—this fellow happens 
not to care much for a certain Lieder 
singer and wrote a review of one of 
her concerts in which he plainly said 
that she left him cold. He had never 
met the lady, but it was to be his fate 
to sit directly behind her at a concert 
the following night. Her companion 
introduced them. A glint appeared in 
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listed in the third edition of Koechel’s 
monumental catalogue under number 
294D. As the Mozart specialists all 
know, about 150 years ago this little 
work appeared under the title, ‘Instruc- 
tions to compose an unlimited number 
of waltzes by the use of two dice’, and 
it became a tremendous seller; not only 
in Austria, but also in England, Hol- 
land, France and other countries. No 
doubt, some of our American colonists 
bought copies. We know they had the 
dice ! 

To play the game, one selects by the 
means of two dice, a number of bars 
from a table prepared by Mozart, and 
these bars are arranged in Themes of 
eight each. These Themes are then 
combined and there is practically an un- 


HOPEUEU DONO E FELON ERNE vanner 


Hager 




















"He thinks he's discovered a new chord.” 


the singer’s eye, and she said in a chilly 
voice, with obvious intent: 

“Apparently your city does not know 
the Lieder field very well.” 

With hardly a moment’s hesitation, he 
replied : 

“Ah, yes, madam, we do. And it was 
good of you to give us a program with 
which we are so familiar” ! 

He’s still proud enough of that come- 
back to tell the story occasionally. And 
let the chips fall where they may. 

2 2 


Although I have yet to hear from the 
New York J7imes in justification of its 
strange persistence in spelling Bayreuth 
as Baireuth, I am delighted to pass on 
to you this pat on the back from one 
of the best-informed men in the field 
of the music publisher. 

Dear Mephisto: 

I heartily second your protest 
against the New York Times’s spelling 
Baireuth instead of Bayreuth and hope 
it will have the desired effect. I didn’t 
know about the Dragon having been 
sent to Beirut, Syria, because of a simi- 
lar misspelling, and perhaps you didn’t 
know that when the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company had arranged to re- 
cord the Bayreuth Festspiele some 
years ago the entire recording para- 
phernalia was sent to keep the Dragon 
company because the address read: 
“Bairuth”. 

Ernest R. Voict 

Any more examples? A friend insists 
he thought “Baireuth” was the name 
of a hair tonic. I have told him to tell 


that to the Times. 
* * * 


Until it was called to my attention 
the other day, I had forgotten all about 
that ‘Musical Game’ by Mozart that is 


limited number of variations—because 
there are eleven different bars for each 
position. Even I can understand that. 
But now we go technical. I quote: 

“The first theme is always in C 
major, changing to G major for the 
second theme, which in turn goes back 
again to C major”. 

All of this has come up again be- 
cause of the publication of a new edi- 
tion under the title ‘The Dice Com- 
poser’. I don’t happen to roll the bones, 
but I am assured that “the charming 
form in which the bars are combined 
to produce a genuine Mozart waltz 
seems almost uncanny”. But, for some 
reason no one seems to have hit upon, 
it wasn’t a genuine Mozart waltz that 
emerged when Gershwin went about 
composing music for the crap game in 
‘Porgy and Bess’. Maybe he hadn’t 
bought a copy of the new edition. Or 
perhaps the dice were loaded. 

* *” * 


Asked to name the world’s worst 
opera, one of my cronies was in doubt 
whether it was ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ or 
‘Pagliacci’. Maybe he didn’t really dis- 
like them that much anyway, but he 
solved his dilemma by replying “Caval- 
lacci”. The copyright on that originally 
belonged to either Frank Warren or 
Gilbert Gabriel—ex-music critics both, 
and moving spirits in the old Ten 
Nights Club. As a _ substitute, how 


about ‘Paglieria’, asks your 
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O R C HE STR A S : New Works Offered; Two Ensembles Complete Series 


RCHESTRALLY 

still in full swing during the fort- 
night. John Barbirolli completed his 
concerts with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony for the current sea- 
son and Bruno Walter took over the 
baton, leading the first performance of 
Samuel Barber’s Second Essay for or- 
chestra at his first concert. Before 
leaving for England Mr. Barbirolli had 
conducted the first performance ot 
Gretchaninoff’s Fourth Symphony. Eu- 
gene Ormandy introduced William 
Schuman’s Fourth Symphony to New 
York at a Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
cert. Serge Koussevitzky and the Bos- 
ton Symphony appeared in two con- 
certs. NBC Symphony conductors 
were Arturo Toscanini and Leopold 
Stokowski. Max Goberman conducted 
the New York Youth Orchestra with 
Joseph Szigeti as violin soloist, admis- 
sion being purchasable only with War 
Savings Stamps. The Mozart String 
Symphonietta appeared under Wesley 
Sontag. Adolf Busch and his Cham- 
ber Music Players completed their se- 
ries, with Rudolf Serkin, pianist, John 
Wummer, flutist, and Mr. Busch as so- 
loists. Frederique Petrides conducted 
the Orchestrette of New York. The 
Philharmonic-Symphony Young 
People’s Series under Rudolph Ganz 
was concluded. 


Toscanini Ends Series 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo Tos- 


canini, conductor. Radio City, April 4, 
evening. 
Air for Strings from Suite in 
> EPR eee Bach 
ET ONS. ks cen dcivebienceress Haydn 
Prelude and ‘Good Friday’ Scene 
UTNE oo es 6a od eeeesnees Wagner 


In concluding a series of invitational 
concerts sponsored by the Treasury De- 
partment, Mr. Toscanini elicited from the 
NBC players performances that delighted 
a large audience which included many ser- 
vice men. The strings sang richly and ex- 
pressively in the Bach air. The Haydn 
symphony was played with the highest pol- 
ish and the most admirable balances con- 
ceivable. There was depth of feeling as 
well as beauty of sound in the ‘Parsifal’ 
music, which bespoke in its details the end- 
less care that has come to be associated 
with Mr. Toscanini’s performances. O. 


Koussevitzky Conducts Shostakovich 
Sixth Symphony 
Boston Symphony. Serge Kousse- 


vitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, April 
2, evening: 


‘Classical’ Symphony, Op. 25........ Prokofieff 
Symphony No. 6, Op. 53........ Shostakovich 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 68............0. Brahms 


By this time, the Sixth Symphony of 
Shostakovich, which had its first New 
York performance on Dec. 3, 1940, under 
the baton of Leopold Stokowski and has 
been played several times since, is no 
longer a novelty, but it will stand a great 
deal of rehearing. And in nothing does 
Mr. Koussevitzky show his musical faith 
and wisdom more clearly than in his cus- 
tom of repeating new works until his audi- 
ences have become thoroughly familiar 
with them. We have heard the 
Shostakovich Fifth several times from 
him, and now that he has given us his in- 
terpretation of the Sixth we shall doubt- 
less hear it often in the future. 

_It is always dangerous to be too bril- 
liant. For people usually assume that a 
man who is clever must be superficial, per- 
haps as a sort of compensation for their 
own sense of dullness. And hence the bril- 
liance of Shostakovich’s orchestration and 
his almost melodramatic style of composi- 
tion have often worked against him. In 
the largo which forms the first movement 
of the Sixth Symphony, an essentially in- 
trospective and tragic piece of music, he 
does not hesitate to introduce a piccolo 
solo of bewitching color and a chain of 


the season was 
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Derujinsky 
Alexander Gretchaninoff, Whose Fourth Sym- 
phony Was Introduced by John Barbirolli 


trills building to a climax of which Ravel 
himself might have been proud. But these 
passages are not pinned on to the move- 
ment, so to speak; they form justifiable 
elements of contrast. And near the close 
of this movement there comes a solo for 
horns which has the same magic as the 
famous horn passage in Brahms’s First 
Symphony, which was heard later in the 
evening. From the vast framework of 
the first movement Shostakovich turns to 
a brief and well-turned Allegro and a final 
galop in the grand manner both of which 
remind one of his earlier satires. The 
symphony has a somewhat truncated ef- 
fect, but it remains a stimulating and chal- 
lenging work. 

Prokofieff’s witty little masterpiece was 
played as only Mr. Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony play it, and the evening 
ended on the heights of Brahms’s First 
Symphony in a performance which was 
both majestic and impassioned. This was 
music at its best. S. 


Youth Orchestra, With Szigeti, in U. S. 
Treasury Benefit 


New York Youth Orchestra, Max Gob- 
erman conducting. Joseph Szigeti, violin- 
ist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, April 8, eve- 
ning : 

Overture to 

‘The Marriage of Figaro’............ Mozart 


Symphony No. 5 in E Minor....Tchaikovsky 
Concerto for Violin 


Be ee Oe eee Brahms 
M. Szigeti 
Admission to this concert, presented 


through the cooperation of the United 
States Treasury Department and Carnegie 
Hall, was obtained by the purchase of de- 
fense savings stamps, and the near-capacity 
audience bought $5,775 worth of stamps 
all proceeds from which went to the 
Treasury Department. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Mayor La Guardia were 
honorary sponsors of the event, and Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, S. L. M. Barlow and 
Ira A. Hirschmann were the sponsoring 
committee. 

The orchestra is essentially the same in 
personnel as the former NYA Symphony 
which lost federal sponsorship when the 
National Youth Administration was pro- 
hibited from using its funds for any ac- 
tivities not directly related to the war 
effort. 

Composed of young people of both 
sexes, whose ages range from seventeen 
to twenty-five years, the orchestra defi- 
nitely is a superior ensemble. It has been 
well schooled in orchestral routine, it is 
alive and responsive to direction and its 
performance partook of none of the ten- 
tativeness and lugubriousness which al- 
most invariably are the hallmarks of 
young or amateur organizations. The 
Mozart Overture went with real brio, and 
the Tchaikovsky Symphony reached re- 
markable depths of emotional feeling as 
well as understanding of the composer’s 
profoundly personal idiom. Much of the 
credit, of course, belongs to Mr. Gober- 
man who, despite quiet and wholly undra- 


matic deportment on the podium, held 
highly dynamic concepts of his scores and 
commanded the unswerving attention and 
obedience of his players. 

Mr. Szigeti’s way with the Brahms 
Concerto is by now too well known to 
want more than conventional notice. The 
concentration of artistry, the intensity of 
the dramatic evocation, and the brilliance 
of the almost necromantic technique all 
were present in force. For the first ten 
minutes or so, the bow tended to be un- 
ruly, but thereafter the performance was 
near to perfection. The accompaniment 
provided by Mr. Goberman and the orch- 
estra also was a thing of distinction, Pro- 
fessional orchestras seldom do better with 
it. 


Koussevitzky Ends Series 


Boston Symphony, Serge Kousevitzky, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, April 4, after- 
noon. 


: OO eee Tchaikovsky 






Prelude to ‘Kohantchina’......... Mussorgsky 
I “DE Ci taus snake eo ovanenebioass Harris 
ee a a errr Shostakovict 


Roy Harris is not a Russian. But the 
Oklahoman’s Third Symphony was by no 
means out of place in what was otherwise 
an all-Russian program. It held its own 
fairly with the music of Tchaikovsky, 
Mussorgsky and Shostakovich in the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s final New York concert 
of the season. Inevitably comparisons were 
drawn between it and the Shostakovich 
Sixth. By no means were these all to the 
advantage of the work by the composer 
laureate of the Soviets. The Shostakovich 
work came to the ears as the more glib, 
the more assured, the more scintillant. 
Technically, it indicated that the business 
of composing came easy for its maker. 
But the Harris themes meant more. If 
the American’s structure was sometimes 
the more labored, with touches of the un- 
couth, the musical content bore the stamp 
of a greater earnestness, a more profound 
feeling. 

The entire program was brilliantly 
played and Dr. Koussevitzky and his musi- 
cians took leave of Carnegie Hall for the 
season at the top of their form. The en- 
thusiasm of the audience left no doubt as 
to the place conductor and orchestra con- 
tinue to hold in the affections of their 
New York subscribers. 


Barbirolli Offers All Wagner Program 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Assisting 
chorus, the Westminster Choir. Soloists, 
Julius Huehn, baritone; John Gaius Baum- 
gartner, bass. Carnegie Hall, April 5, 
afternoon. 


ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM 


Prelude, Transformation Scene and_ Grail 
Scene from Act I of ‘Parsifal’ 
Excerpts from ‘Die Meistersinger’ 


The singing of the Westminster Choir 
was the most satisfactory element of this 
concert, for the orchestra played only in- 
differently well and the soloists were not 
heard to the best advantage. The ‘Parsi- 
fal’ excerpts in some way missed their es- 
sential feeling and in spite of a deal of 
climaxing seemed to drone on intermin- 
ably. Both Mr. Huehn and Mr. Baumgart- 
ner, caring respectively for the music of 
Amfortas and that of Titurel made ac- 
ceptable contributions, but it was the 
chorus that made the Grail Scene some- 
thing more than a respectable bore. 

Again it was the chorus (singing in 
English) that gave something of thrust 
and splendor to the excerpts from ‘Die 
Meistersinger’. It was heard in the ‘Ho- 
mage to Sachs’ and the ‘Finale’. Mr. 
Huehn sang the ‘Wahn, Wahn’ monologue 
of Sachs with regard for its sentiment and 
its traditions. The orchestra played the 
Prelude to Act III, the Procession of the 
Guilds, the Dance of the Apprentices and 
the Procession of the Masters, besides 
joining with the chorus in the music of 





Joseph Szigeti Julius Huehn 


e 


the chorale and the close of the act. There 
was no lack of vigor in the performance 
or of enthusiasm on the part of the audi- 


ence, O 


Barbirolli Conducts Gretchaninoff 
Fourth Symphony 


New York 
John Barbirolli conductor. Carnegie Hail, 
April 9, evening: 

"Femaleten Beta > os oxi. cccstacs cae Barbirolli 
Symphony in C, No. 4, Op. 102..Gretchaninoff 
First Performance) 

Symphony in F Minor. No. 4, 

SO (MD stake Caen tae s kacehGst its Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Barbirolli’s program for this con- 
cert jumped from the time of Queen Eliz- 
abeth to the more or less immediate past 
without any perceptible lurch. His ‘Eliza- 
bethan Suite’ consists in orchestral arrange- 
ments of five pieces from the ‘Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book’; ‘The Earl of Salisbury’s 
Pavane’ by William Byrd; ‘The Irish Ho- 
Hane’, of anonymous origin; ‘A Toye’ by 
Giles Farnaby and ‘Giles Farnaby’s 
Dreame’; and ‘The King’s Hunt’ by John 
Bull. Except for ‘The King’s Hunt’, Mr. 
Barbirolli has employed only the strings of 
the orchestra, and he has respected the 
simplicity of the original music. Whether 
works of such transparent intimacy are 
proper material for orchestral transcription 
is a matter of personal taste. 

The Fourth Symphony of Alexander 
Gretchaninoff was begun in 1927 in Rus- 
sia and completed in France in 1938. It 
was conceived as a tribute to the memorv 
of Tchaikovsky and it is an academic work 
with Russian flavor. Gretchaninoff is a 
lyrical composer, whose finest ideas belong 
in the field of the song rather than in that 
of symphonic literature. Hence this sym- 
phony was by no means a representation of 
his full powers, but the performance did 
afford opportunity for a tribute to the 
veteran composer, who is seventy-seven. As 
he came out to respond to the applause of 
the audience, he looked fully twentv vears 
younger. The concert ended with a bang-un 
nerformance of the Tchaikovsky Fourth 
Svmvhony, which is conductor-proof. Mr. 
Barbirolli whipped up a fine frenzv of or- 
chestral tone, though his interpretation was 
certainly no model of taste or understand- 
ing. The audience cheered lustily at the 
conclusion of the work. S 


Barbirolli Leads Farewell Concert 
of Season 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphonvy. 
Tohn Rarbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
April 12, afternoon: 

ALL-TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM 
Elegy and Waltz from Serenade for Strings 

.. 48; Fantasia, ‘Francesca da Rimini’ 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor 

This was Mr. Barbirolli’s final appear- 
ance of the season, and at the close of th 
concert he bade farewell to the audien 
and the orchestra. His air journey to Enc- 
land, where he will conduct war bene 
performances, necessitated a departure | 
fore the close of the season. Tchaikovsky ‘s 
as popular as ever, judging by the size :' 
the audience, and the orchestra offered M 
Barbirolli a handsome farewell present 
the form of a series of brilliant perfor: 
ances. 

The Serenade for Strings is one of t! 


ce & 
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Rapee Leads Mahler EKighth Symphony 





100 Singers and Instrumentalists 
Take Part—Jerguson, Shawn, 
Eustis, Kaye, Berini and Whis- 
onant Are Soloists—Conductor 
Receives Mahler Medal 


~USTAV MAHLER’S Eighth Sym- 

J phony, which had not been heard 
in New York since 1916, was performed 
under the direction of Erno Rapee at 
the Center Theatre on April 12 as the 
culmination of a series of broadcast per- 
formances of Mahler’s symphonies and 
in celebration of the 500th program of 
the ‘Radio City Music Hall on the Air’. 
The ‘Symphony of a Thousand’, as the 
work has been called because 1,000 mu- 
sicians participated in the premiere un- 
der Mahler in Munich in 1910, was 
given by 400 singers and instrumental- 
ists at this pertormance, which was 
broadcast over the Blue Network and 
also relayed by short wave to other con- 
tinents. The orchestral introduction to 
the second part of the symphony was 
omitted. 

Mr. Rapee had at his disposal the Radio 
City Music Hall Symphony and a separate 
brass choir; the Schola Cantorum, Hugh 
Ross, director ; the Music Hall Men’s Cho- 
rus; the Paulist Choristers, Edward J. 
Slattery, director ; the St. Patrick’s Choris- 
ters, Serafino Bogatto, director; a chorus 
from the New York City Public Schools ; 
Deszo D’ Antalffy, organist ; and vocal solo- 
ists including Selma Kaye and Thelma 
Jerguson, sopranos; Edwina Eustis and 
Dorothy Shawn, contraltos; Mario Berini, 
tenor; John Herrick, baritone, and Law- 
rence Whisonant, bass-baritone. 

At the conclusion of the performance Mr. 
Rapee received the Mahler Medal of Honor 
of the Bruckner Society of America, in 
recognition of his services to the cause of 
Mahler’s music. Mayor La Guardia broad- 
cast the presentation speech from his office 
at the City Hall while Mr. Rapee was given 
the medal in his office at Radio City by 
Robert G. Grey, executive secretary of the 
Bruckner Society. 

When Leopold Stokowski conducted the 
Eighth Symphony in the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1916, over 1,000 musicians 
participated, but it is doubtful if the purely 
acoustical effect was very different from 
that produced by 400. It is a well known 
though curious fact that such huge numbers 
of musicians actually sound less impressive 
than a smaller group. Nor did Mahler 
have any wish to impress his hearers with 
the physical apparatus of his Symphony. 
He protested against the appellation “sym- 
phony of a thousand”, because he feared 


STUDENTS AT FORDHAM 
PRESENT ‘THE EUMENIDES’ 


John Colman Writes Choral Music for 
Production Given in Original 
Greek 


Four performances of ‘The Eumenides’ 
were given in the original Greek of Aes- 
chylus by a group of Fordham University 
students in the University Theatre on 
March 26-29, with choral music by John 
Colman. Mr. Colman also acted as musical 
director of the production. William F. 
Lynch was the dramatic director. The mu- 
sical accompaniment employed piano and 
percussion extensively. On the whole, Mr. 
Colman succeeded very well in avoiding 
stock harmonics and pseudo-classicisms in 
lis music. We know so little of what the 
nusic of the Greeks was actually like that 
he major problem in supplying music for 
i production of this sort is to free the 
imagination and adhere as simply as pos- 
sible to the rhythms of the language and 
the flow of the action. Now and then, the 








Cosmo-Sileo 


Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra Massed on the Stage of the Center Theatre at Radio City 





Erno Rapee 


that it would over-emphasize 
that aspect of his work. 

The Eighth Symphony con- 
sists of two parts, the first 
a setting of the Latin hymn 
‘Veni Creator Spiritus’, and the second a 
setting of the final scenes from Goethe's 
‘Faust’, with an introduction for the orches- 
tra alone depicting the wild landscape indi- 
cated by Goethe. The basic motive of the 
work is Mahler’s conception of the power 
of love in the universe. No composer was 
ever more keenly aware of spiritual prob- 
lems than he was, and though he speaks 
in the turgid and overladen style of his 
epoch, he is always sincere. To anyone 
with Mahler’s talent for metaphysics, the 
task of fusing the Christian mysticism of 
the Latin hymn with the pantheism of 
Goethe’s ‘Faust’ in one vast and not too 


Edwina 


piano became too obtrusive, but the choral 
passages were well performed. 

The cast included Richard T. Burgi as 
the Leader of the Furies; Robert T. Stew- 
art as Orestes; John H. Bermingham as 
Athena; Charles M. Mattingly as Apollo; 
Lawrence H. Reilly as the Ghost of Clyte- 
mestra; Patrick J. McCarthy as_ the 
Priestess of Delphi; James J. Lanigan and 
Joseph T. Via Cava as attendants at 
Delphi; and groups of students as the 
Chorus of Furies, Athenian Citizens and 
Judges of the Areopagus Court. The 
performers had obviously been well re- 


hearsed in their lines, and the lighting 
added greatly to the effectiveness of 
the production. Several members of the 


cast, notably Mr. Burgi, showed genuine 
dramatic talent. One could have wished for 
a less violent style of action and of speech, 
but the players never lost their lines, 
though they sometimes drove them too 
hard. This was a production which could 
be enjoyed even by those who knew little 
Latin and less Greek. 


~~. 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 


Eustis, 


Soloists in the Performance of the Mahler Eighth Were 
(Left to Right), John Herrick, Baritone; Thelma Jerguson, 
Soprano; Dorothy Shawn, Contralto; Mario Berini, Tenor; 


Contralto; Selma Kaye, Soprano, and 
Lawrence Whisonant, Bass-Baritone 
definite whole must have been very con- 


genial. But all intellectual and psychologi 
cal questions aside, this music has an en- 
during vitality about it, despite its uneven 
ness. The passages of ambitious contra- 
puntal development sound mechanical today, 
but the places in which the composer loses 
himself in ecstatic contemplation actually 
reveal to the listener his vision of eternity. 

Mr. Rapee conducted the work with 
forthright simplicity and authority. No one 
has written more tellingly for voice and 
orchestra than Mahler, and the performance 
was most satisfying in the choral and solo 
voice episodes. Miss Kaye, Miss Eustis 


NORTH CAROLINA GROUP 
OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 





Swalin Conducts Symphony in Concerts 
Marking Tenth Year of 
Organization 

CuHapeL Hitt, N. C., April 20.—The 
North Carolina Symphony, Benjamin 
Swalin, conductor, is celebrating its 
tenth anniversary this season. Recent 
appearances have been in Kingston and 
Chapel Hill, at the state university, 
where the soloist was Ruggiero Ricci. 
The program included Tchaikovsky's 
Sixth Symphony, the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto and the ‘Oberon’ Over- 
ture by Weber. 

The members of the North Carolina 
Symphony were assembled from twenty 
communities and towns in the state. 
Some musicians travel more than three 
hundred miles each way to and from 
concerts. Approximately one-half of 
the players are music instructors 


and Mr. Herrick sang especially eloquently, 
though all of the soloists met the exacting 
demands of the score well, except for some 
forcing on Mr. Berini’s part of top tones. 
The second part was sung in English, 
though one could gather that fact only from 
a few words which were understandable. 
To get clear diction from so vast an en- 
semble would probably require weeks of 
special training. But this was a minor 
blemish on a major achievement, not only 
for the cause of Mahler but for the cause 
of music in general, for the sooner that we 
get the public interested in the unfamiliar 
and neglected masterpieces of music the 
safer the enshrined masters will be from 
the dangers of erosion through constant 
and unvaried repetition. Mr, Rapee deserved 
his medal, and the musicians were cheered 
by the audience in the hall. 5 


MANY AMERICAN WORKS 
CONDUCTED BY KINDLER 








Tabulation Reveals Twenty-Nine Per 
Cent of Music Written by Composers 
of North and South America 


WASHINGTON, April 16,—At the close 
of the National Symphony’s Winter 
season, J. P. Hayes, manager, had some 
interesting information on the subject 
of American works played by the or- 
chestra. Of 270 compositions on the 
programs arranged by Hans Kindler, 
conductor, fifty-eight were written by 
natives of North and South America. 
If the works of naturalized citizens are 
included, the total mounts to seventy- 
eight, or twenty-nine per cent of all 
music performed by the National Sym- 
phony. 

Among the North Americans repre- 
sented in this season’s repertoire were 
Roy Harris, Aaron Copland, George 
Chadwick, Morton Gould, Samuel Bar- 
ber, Walter Piston, John Alden Car- 
penter, Leo Sowerby, George Gershwin, 
Bainbridge Crist, Mary Howe, Richard 
Horner Bales, and Henry Holden Huss. 
Four first performances were given— 
Harris’s ‘Acceleration’, Weinberger’s 
‘Czech Rhapsody’, Huss’s ‘La Nuit’, and 
Arnold Cornilissen’s Symphony No. 1. 


North American premieres for two 
South American works must also be 
credited to the National Symphony: 


Hekel Tavares’s Piano Concerto in Bra- 

zilian Forms and Oscar Fernandez’s 

‘Batuque’. Several other major com- 

positions were heard for the first time 

in Washington. In all, Dr. Kindler in- 

troduced twenty-five compositions to 
T 


the Capital this season. J. W 
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CONCERTS: Piano 


HAMBER 
sembles 


music and vocal en- 
dominated the _ concert 
field in recent weeks. Anley Loren 
gave a debut piano recital. Maria Sa- 
tonoff, pianist, and Julia Mery Gilli, 
soprano, were heard in a joint concert. 
Eudice Schapiro and Irene Jacobi gave 
a violin and piano recital. Louis Krasner 
and Jacques de Menasce played three 
contemporary violin and pianos sonatas. 
Elizabeth Wysor and John Walsh, in 
joint recital, and Lillian Sharp rep- 
resented the vocal contingent. The Stuy- 
vesant String Quartet, the Galimir 
Quartet, in debut recitals, and the Bel- 
gian Piano String Quartet were heard. 
The League of Composers gave the last 
of its Young Composers concerts. Ar- 
tur Schnabel appeared as piano soloist 
with the orchestra of the ILGWU. 
Vocal events included concerts by the 
Harvard Glee Club and Sarah Law- 
rence College chorus, the Lehman Engel 
singers, the Riverdale Country School 
Chorus and the University Glee Club. 
The Army and Navy Benefit Recital Se- 
ries continued. 





Belgian Piano String Quartet 


Belgian Piano String Quartet: G. Mom- 
baerts, piano; A. Rahier, violin; C. Foid- 


art, viola; J. Wetzels, cello. Town Hall, 
April 14, afternoon: 
Quartet in E Flat, Op. 47.......... Schumann 
DE nich teshadekss edbadibecoape Jean Absil 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 15............ Fauré 


The Quartet by Jean Absil, a compatriot 
of the members of the Belgian Piano String 
Quartet, was the piéce de résistance of this 
concert. It is dedicated by the composer 
to the performers, and they played it hand- 
somely. The quartet is one long musical 
epigram, with scarcely a suggestion of emo- 
tional content, but enormously clever. Just 
as one has decided that it is completely arid, 
the composer adds some new touch of har- 
monic or rhythmic invention which reani- 
mates the attention. The piano part is 
fiendishly intricate, and Mr. Mombaerts 
played it brilliantly, with admirable col- 
laboration from the strings. 


Far other was their performance of the 
Schumann Quartet. The strings were thin 
and scratchy, the piano tone hard and per- 
cussive most of the time; and they played 
the work in a pedantic spirit which robbed 
it of all its warmth and brio. In any case 
it is one of Schumann’s weakest chamber 
music compositions, vastly inferior to the 
Quintet and to the string quartets in every 
way. There are occasional touches of Schu- 
mannesque magic, as at the close of the 
slow movement, but these cannot dispel the 
pervading dullness and awkwardness of the 
work, the Fauré Quartet was more con- 
genial material for the performers. They 
were recalled several times by a small but 
appreciative audience. R. 


Eudice Shapiro, Violinist; 
Irene Jacobi, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 1, evening: 
Sonata for violin and piano, Op. 30 No. 2 


Beethoven 

Sonata for violin and piano.......... Debussy 

‘Ite Missa Est’........:... orman Dello Joio 

SED Sac th a dbinncte¥'s a ruests Frederick Jacobi 

Re ae ee Vittorio Rieti 
Sonata for violin and piano in E Fiat 

Se Se pet ea at dutadne Dakin beuhiies Mozart 


This concert was a benefit for the 
American Theater Wing War Service, 
and three of the compositions performed— 





Position wanted in College, University, Con- 
servatory by Violinist-violist. Concert, radio 
performer, European, American Degrees. 
Former member concert string quartet. First 
chair man Symphony orchestra. Research 
work in violin, viola, chamber music, con- 
ducting. Box 425, Musical America, New York. 
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Irene Jacobi Eudice Shapiro 


those by Joio, Jacobi and Rieti—were 
especially composed for the occasion. 

Miss Shapiro and Mrs. Jacobi are ex- 
ecutants of superior technical attainments. 
At no time did the physical demands of 
the music go beyond their respective 
manipulative powers. Miss Shapiro's vio- 
lin playing is of the vigorous and robust 
order. Her sense of intonation was, al- 
most invariably, true and her tone quality, 
while tending to coarseness in the fortis- 
simo passages, generally sustained a high 
level of refinenient and what usually is 
known as purity. 

The new compositions had in common 
a conventional sense of form combined 
with a considerable amount of solid mu- 
sical material, both thematic and harmonic. 
Mr. Jacobi’s Ballade, the most extended 
work of the group was sombre, but lyrical, 
and had many grateful passages for both 
instruments, including a characterful and 
quite lovely section in double stops for the 
violin. Mr. Joio’s composition was a 
thoughtful work, sometimes contemplative, 
sometimes declamatory in phrase. The 
Capriccio was rather wistfully capricious, 
but an engaging little work, nevertheless, 
with some interesting harmonic effects. 

The three sonatas were treated to in- 
telligent, if not inspired, handling. Here 
Mrs. Jacobi made a somewhat better 
showing than her collaborator. She in- 
variably was at ease in the music, but Miss 
Shapiro sometimes had difficulty, traceable 
usually to the bow, with the phrase . 


Maria Safonoff, Pianist; 
Julia Mery Gilli, Soprano 


Town Hall, April 12, afternoon: 


Fantasia and Fugue in C; Fantasia in D 
Minor; Gigue from ‘Mozartiana’, tran- 
scribed by Tchaikovsky; ‘Rondo in D; 
‘Rondo alla Turca’ from Sonata in A 

Mozart 
Maria Safonoff 

‘E amore un ladroncello’, from ‘Cosi fan 
tutte’; ‘Batti, batti’, from ‘Don Giovanni’; 
‘L’ho perduta’, ‘Un moto di gioia’ and 
‘Non so piu’, from ‘Nozze di Figaro’ 


F , Mozart 
Julia Mery Gilli 
‘Was I Not a Blade of Grass’; ‘Lullaby’; 
‘To the Window I Rushed’; ‘Legend’ 

: Tchaikovsky 
MEE . ub'Us ko cedeadetanbneatcavingc® Mozart 
Miss Gilli 
‘Doumka’, Op. 59; Humoresque, Op. 10; 
‘Meditation’; Polonaise from ‘Eugen On- 

egin’, transcribed by Liszt 
Tchaikovsky 


Miss Safonoff 


This concert marked the reappearance 
in New York of Miss Safonoff and Miss 
Gilli in one of their joint recitals after an 
interval of several seasons during which 
only Miss Safonoff had been heard here. 
Their Mozart-Tchaikovsky program, first 
devised two years ago in homage to Tchai- 
kovsky on the centenary of his birth and 
in recognition of his devotion to Mozart, 
who inspired him to devote his life to 
music, was given on this occasion by way 
of celebrating the 150th anniversary of 
Mozart’s death. 

Miss Safonoff brought the requisite 
facility and sense of proportion to her 
various numbers, revealing a more inti- 
mate sympathy with the music of Tchai- 
kovsky than that of Mozart, of whose 
compositions the ‘Turkish Rondo’ and the 
Gigue transcribed by Tchaikovsky were 
the most effectively played. Her Mozart 
performances in general would have profi- 
ted by more tonal charm and sparkle and 


String Quartets Dominate 


greater resourcefulness of nuance, while 
the D Major Rondo in particular was 
marred by unorthodox treatment of most 
of the appoggiaturas. The Tchaikovsky 
pieces were played with much more spon- 
taneity and conviction. 

Miss Gilli disclosed a command of a 
smooth legato, understanding of style, and 
artistic skill in the treatment of phrases. 
Her voice was so small, however, that 
most of the effects she tried to produce 
with it were lost in the spaces of the Town 
Hall auditorium. Miss Safonoff proved 
to be a judicious accompanist. Cordial 
applause was accorded both performers. 


Stuyvesant String Quartet (Debut) 

Stuyvesant String Quartet: Sylvan 
Schulman, first violin; Maurice Wilk, sec- 
ond violin; Emanuel Vardi, viola; Alan 
Schulman, ’cello. Town Hall, March 29, 
evening : 


Quartet in D, Op. 50, No. 6............ Haydn 
Third Quartet, Op. Rost ivieaceie Leo Weiner 
fo ey Pe ay Alan Schulman 


Quartet in A Minor, Op. 51, No. 2...Brahms 


This was a New York recital debut for 
the Stuyvesant String Quartet, but it was 
already known to many music lovers 
through its recordings. All four of its 
members are string players in the NBC 
Symphony. The program contained no less 
than two premieres, for Mr. Weiner’s 
Third Quartet had its first New York per- 
formance at this recital and Mr. Schul- 
man’s ‘Four Moods” were played for the 
first time anywhere. 

It was in the latter portion of the pro- 
gram that the quartet did itself full jus- 
tice. The Haydn music was played with 
vivacity, but with rough attacks and a 
nervous tension which disappeared in the 
works which followed. In the Weiner 
quartet the players improved vastly in co- 
ordination, color and balance. The music 
itself was conventional in cast and compe- 
tent in workmanship. It consists of a pas- 
torale, fantasia and fugue. Mr. Weiner’s 
mind must have been dwelling fondly upon 
the musical past when he wrote this quar- 
tet, for it is full of reminiscences. The 
opening pastorale sounded diffuse and the 
fantasia seemed to be over, long before the 
music stopped, but the final fugue had a 
bracing vigor and ingenuity. Mr. Schul- 
man’s Moods revealed originality and a 
talent for string writing, besides having 
the inestimable virtue of saying what the 
composer had to say and no more. The 
Brahms Quartet was stirringly done. R. 


Galimir String Quartet (Debut) 


Galimir String Quartet: Felix Galimir, 
first violin; Adrienne Galimir, second vio- 
lin; Lotte Hammerschlag, viola; Arthur 
Winograd, ‘cello. Town Hall, April 12, 


evening : 
po Pe Alban Berg 
ren ES to RP es - Mozart 
eee Ot Se DROP iwiiveiass sive Debussy 


If there was ever a perfect chamber 
music program, it was that chosen for this 
concert, the first given in New York by 
the Galimir Quartet. Mr. Galimir and his 
sister, Adrienne, were members of the 
original ensemble, which he founded in 
Vienna some years ago; Miss Hammer- 
schlag and Mr. Winograd joined the quar- 
tet when he reorganized it after coming to 
America. In its present estate, the quartet 
can boast an exceptionally fine ensemble, 
and all of the performances of the evening 
were notable for their exquisite taste and 
distinction of style. 

Of all the later works of that curious 
tonal alchemist Alban Berg, the Lyric 
Suite for string quartet is perhaps the 
most readily accessible. For it is so magi- 
cally scored and so full of passionate in- 
tensity of expression that even the listener 
to whom its musical language remains a 
strange tongue can sense its greatness. 
Provided, of course, that he is fortunate 
enough to hear a performance by musicians 
as skilled and sensitive as the members of 
the Galimir Quartet, who played Berg as 
naturally and devotedly as they played 
Mozart and Debussy. So intricate and in- 


Fortnigh' 








Belgian Piano String Quartet 


genious is the texture of the Lyric Suite 
than one is apt to forget its structural 
mastery. Yet with all his fantastic free- 
dom of imagination, Berg was never hap- 
hazard; every note, every wisp of tone, 
falls inevitably into place, guided by a 
musical logic which is one of the miracles 
of contemporary art. Berg seems to have 
worked in music in much the same way 
that Coleridge and De Quincey did in 
literature, treating the subtlest states of 
consciousness with an amazing precision 
of form. 

The performance of the Mozart Quartet, 
one of the composer’s finest, was on a 
small but beautifully graduated scale, 
lacking in tonal brilliance and energy but 
a model of style and elegance. One hears 
Debussy’s Quartet all too seldom these 
days, for time has not taken the toll of 
this work which it has of some of the 
piano music. The performers were re- 
called repeatedly at the close of the con- 
cert, and there were frequent outbursts of 
spontaneous applause throughout the eve- 
ning. S 


Harvard Glee Club and Sarah Lawrence 
College Chorus 


The Harvard Glee Club, G. Wallace 
Woodworth, leader, with the chorus of 
Sarah Lawrence College, whose head is 
William Schuman, were heard in a joint 
concert in the Town Hall on the evening 
of April 4. The program began with 
‘Requiescat?’ by Mr. Schuman, composed 
in memory of Henry Ladd, a former 
member of the college faculty, and went 
on to works by Lassus, Randall Thompson 
and Copland, closing the group with ex- 
cerpts from musical comedies by Rogers 
and Hart. Lilien Jacobs was soloist in 
the Copland work and Helen Brown, ac- 
companist. 

The Harvard men then sang Webbe’s 
‘Glorious Apollo’ and ‘The Defense of 
Corinth’, a work written for it last year 
by Elliott Carter. There were also pieces 
by Dvorak and Sullivan. Soloists were 
Quentin M. Hope and R. Bruce Stid- 
man, and accompanists, Ralph Renwick 
Jr., and Whitson M. Overcash, Jr. Works 
for mixed chorus led by Mr. Schuman 
included ‘Alleluia’ by Thompson and ex- 
cerpts from ‘La Belle Héléne’; and by 
Mr. Woodworth, Mozart’s ‘Regina Coeli’ 
and three Bach Chorales. Frances Mapes 
was soloist in the Mozart work. 


Elizabeth Wysor, Contralto; 
John Walsh, Baritone 


Elizabeth Wysor, contralto, made he: 
second appearance of the season at th« 
Concert Theater on the evening of Apri! 
6, this time in joint recital with Joh: 
Walsh, baritone, a capable young singe: 
who has yet to make his mark in the 
metropolis. 


The program was composed principall) 
of classic song literature and Lieder, wit! 


(Continued on page 22) 
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N.Y. PHILHARMONIC 
FORCES PAY VISIT 


Chamber String Simfonietta 
Heard — New Center of 
Music Festival Welcomed 


PHILADELPHIA, April 16.—Closing 
her eighth annual All Star Concert Se- 
ries, Emma Feldman presented Bruno 
Walter and the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony at the Academy of 
Music on April 14, the noted conductor 
and the centennial-celebrating organ- 
ization being enthusiastically acclaimed 
by a virtually capacity audience. 

To all intents and purposes a “nov- 
elty”, since it had not been performed 
here for many years, Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony No. 2, in D Minor, opened the 
program pleasantly and auspiciously, 
making one wonder why such agree- 
able music has suffered neglect. Next 
came Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’. Em- 
ploying a reduced ensemble, Mr. Walter 
read the score with sensitive perception. 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, in D, 
brought the evening to an impressive 
termination. Mr. Walter revealed his 
keen and warm feeling for moods and 
inner ideas, 


Sevitzky Leads Simfonietta 


Under the baton of its founder-con- 
ductor, Fabien Sevitzky, the Philadel- 
phia Chamber String Simfonietta 
played before an appreciative audience 
in the Bellevue-Stratford ballroom on 
April 8. Charles Petremont, youthful 
violinist, showed talent as soloist in 
Nardini’s Concerto and further inter- 
est centered in the world premieres of 
two new compositions in which Joseph 
Levine, pianist, was assisting artist. 

The first of these was a set of Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Corelli by Guido 
Guerrini, director of the Boccherini 
Conservatory of Florence. In “modern” 
idiom the work, composed in 1940 and 
dedicated to Mr. Sevitzky, disclosed deft 
craftsmanship in writing and ingenious 
patterns in design. However, more 
readily accepted and immediately enjoy- 
able was a ‘Georgian Suite’ by Alexan- 
dre Tcherepnin, the essential thematic 
material of the four movements being 
derived from Georgian and Caucasian 
folk music. 

The remaining fare provided Mo- 
zart’s ‘Eine kleine Nachtmusik’, Grieg’s 
‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit’, and three pieces 
by American woman-composers, a well- 
fabricated Fugue in A Minor by Mary 
Howe and two chorale-preludes, ‘Now 
All the Woods are Sleeping’ and ‘All 
Glory, Laud, and Honor’, by Frances 
McCollin. A Philadelphian, Miss Mc- 
Collin was present and rose in acknowl- 
edgement of the applause which greeted 
her works. 

Inaugurating a “Spring Festival of 
North and South American Music,” the 
New Center of Music offered a notable 
list of Latin American composers at the 
Academy of Music Foyer on April 10. 
Joseph Levine, the Center’s director, 
and Jeanne Behrend, who collaborated 
with him in arranging the festival pro- 
gram, performed admirably two-piano 
items by A. Garcia Caturla (Cuba) 
and Francisco Mignone (Brazil). Miss 
Behrend was also heard with fine ef- 
fect in four stimulating pieces by the 
Brazilian, Heitor Villa-Lobos. 

Three Argentinian composers, José 
Maria Castro, Alberto E. Ginastero, and 
Carlos Lopez Buchardo, were repre- 
sented in a group of songs, expressive- 
ly interpreted by Lester Englander, 
tenor, with Mr. Levine at the piano. 
In addition, Eleanor Murtaugh, so- 
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prano, supported by Mr. Levine, con- 
tributed pleasing renditions of songs by 
Valdemar Henrique and Marcello Tu- 
pynamba, both of Brazil. Completing 
the roster was Lorenzo Fernandez’ 
‘Trio Brasileiro’ for piano, violin, and 
‘cello, a nicely formulated presentation 
enlisting Mr. Levine, Alvin Rudnitsky, 
and Esther Gruhn. 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 


SCHOLA CANTORUM 
CONDUCTED BY ROSS 


Voge Opera Group of New York 
in Visit—Thunder Leads 
‘Creation’ Performance 


PHILADELPHIA, April 18.—Under the 
very able direction of Hugh Ross some 
thirty singers from the New York 
Schola Cantorum exemplified high stand- 
ards of choral art at a concert in Good- 
hart Hall of Bryn Mawr College on 
April 7. Remarkably fine skill in the 
a cappella style distinguished Bach’s 
motet ‘Jesu meine Freude’ and Vitto- 
ria’s ‘O vos omnes’, and there were ex- 
cerpts from Mozart’s great C Minor 
Mass and Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godu- 
noff’ with accompaniments by Lindsay 
Lafford and Everett Tutchings at two 
pianos. Solo parts engaged Ruth Ken- 
worthy and Marian Edwards, sopranos; 
Lorraine Eley, contralto; Albert Bar- 
ber, tenor, and Robert Nicholson, bass- 
baritone. 

On April 12 the Voge Opera Group 
of New York afforded pleasurable en- 
tertainment at the Settlement Music 
School in “acted scenes from opera in 
experimental style”, with Harry H. 
Voge, director; Ernst Wolff, pianist, 
and Helmut Gumprecht, stage manager. 
Participating vocalists were Norma 
Sabel, Inge Borg, Rudya Lhyn, John 
Bayer, George Nason, Henry Kulkman, 
Alois Poranski. 

The Philadelphia Pianists Association 
giving the second in a series of three 
recitals at the Ethical Culture Society 
Auditorium on April 13, scheduled four 
artists. Bessie Freed and Phyllis Moss 
took the platform for Schumann’s So- 
nata in G Minor and Symphonic Etudes, 
respectively; a set of Brahms pieces 
engaged Joseph Lockett, and a Chopin 
group was set forth by Irene Peckham- 
Veley. 

On April 13 at Drexel Institute Audi- 
torium a highly praiseworthy perform- 
ance of Haydn’s oratorio, ‘The Crea- 
tion’, by the Choral Society of Phila- 
delphia as the second program of its 
forty-fifth season, found hearty favor. 
Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder fulfilled his 
conductorial duties with the customary 
knowledge and security and the princi- 
pal soloists were Jeanne Prizer, an ex- 
ceptionally promising young soprano; 
Wilmer G. Williams, tenor, and Leon- 
ard Treash, bass. At the piano and or- 
gan for the accompaniments were Mar- 
garet Corliss and Wallace D. Heaton. 

The Trapp Family Singers, Dr. 
Franz Wasner directing, delighted a 
large audience at Town Hall on April 
14. The date also recorded a piano re- 
cital by Jorge Bolet at the Valley Forge 
Music Center and a program by Mary 
Miller Mount and Elisabeth Gest, duo- 
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pianists. On April 15, Frances Greer, 
soprano, appeared as featured artist at 
a Wanamaker Store concert, Henri El- 
kan conducting. Other recent events 
highlighted Jessica Dragonette, soprano, 
and Mario Berini, tenor. 


Clubs Continue Activities 


The city’s music clubs continue their 
activities. A Philadelphia Music Club 
concert on April 7 gave prominence to 
the chorus, H. Alexander Matthews, 
director, and had as guest-artist, Martin 
Lisan, pianist. On April 9 a Duo Music 
Club affair brought Lewis James How- 
ell in a talk on ‘The Story of Hymn 
Tunes’, other participants including 
Mary Black, soprano; Lois Sweifort 
Jack, pianist, and the Matinee Musical 
Club Petite Orchestra. A Wagner bill 
was booked by the Matinee Musical 
Club for April 14. Taking part were 
Edna Haddock, soprano, with Robert 
Elmore, pianist, assisting; the club’s 
vocal ensemble, Nicholas Douty, di- 
rector ; its orchestra, Ben Stad, director, 
and various member soloists. 

The past fortnight’s calendar also 
enumerated a recital by Amleto Dia- 
mante, violinist, aided by Florence Ma- 
guire, pianist, at the Zeckwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy; a dis- 
course on ‘The Genius of Brahms’ and 
a program of the composer’s piano mu- 
sic by Paul Krummeich in a music de- 
partment series at the University of 
Pennsylvania; a Clarke Conservatory of 
Music faculty concert by Agnes Quig- 
ley and Verna Scott, duo-pianists; a 
Philadelphia Music Teachers Forum 
meeting with a lecture-recital by Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, pianist; lecture-recitals 
by Guy Marriner, pianist and music di- 
rector at the Franklin Institute, the sub- 
jects, ‘Parsifal’ and ‘Russian Com- 
posers’, the last offering Tchaikovsky’s 
B Flat Minor piano Concerto with Mr. 
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Marriner as soloist and Paula Van 
Valkenburgh in the accompaniment. 

Another attractive concert on April 
10 is credited to the American Society 
of Ancient Instruments, Ben Stad, 
founder-director, at the Philadelphia 
Girls High School Auditorium. Solo 
pieces and ensemble music by Bach, 
Torelli, Marcello, Byrd, and others 
were treated with the Society’s finesse 
and sympathy. 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 


ORMANDY CONDUCTS 
SCHUMAN SYMPHONY 


American Work Played—Kilenyi 
Offers Beethoven Concerto— 
Zador Novelty Given 

PHILADELPHIA, April 16.—With Eu- 
gene Ormandy in charge, the Philadel- 


phia Orchestra’s program for the con- 
certs of April 4 and 6 included: 


‘Good Friday Music’ from ‘Parsifal’.. Wagner 








Seen BO, Fo ckes science sakocunts Beethoven 

Symphony No. 4............. William Schuman 
(First Philadelphia Performances) 

‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite No, 2........ Ravel 


Chief attention naturally focussed on 
William Schuman’s Symphony, the con- 
certs marking the initial representation 
of this rising American composer on 
the orchestra’s programs. The work is 
genuinely stimulating and provocative, 
the assertive, albeit at times a bit 
brassy, achievement of a reliant, imagi- 
native and well-grounded musician with 
more than common ideas and purposes 
and the endowment to give them in- 
teresting and striking musical embodi- 
ment. Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra 
honored Mr. Schuman and his score 
with their finest efforts and the volume 
and duration of the applause denoted 
no small measure of approval. 

Presumably listed in deference to the 
Easter season, the ‘Parsifal’ pages had 
a respectful, rather than a moving or 


(Continued on page 20) 
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DELEGATES TO MENC CONFERENCE HONORED AT DINNER 
South American Delegates to the Music Educators National Conference in Milwaukee Were 
Guests at a Dinner Given in Their Honor by Jerzy Bojanowski, Conductor of the Wiscon- 


sin Symphony. 


First Row, (Left to Right), Mr. Bojanowski, José Casteneda of Guatemala: 


Mayor Carl Zeidler of Milwaukee; Francisco Mignone, Brazil; (Second Row), Juan Bautista 
Plaza, Venezuela; Louis Sandi, Mexico; Antonio S& Pereria, Brazil; Domingo Santa Cruz, Chile; 
and James Diego Innes, Associate Conductor of the Wisconsin Symphony 
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FLUTE PLAYERS CLUB 
CONCLUDES SEASON’ 


Instrumental and Vocal Groups 
Dominate Concert Fare— 
Recitalists Heard 
Boston, April 20.—The Boston Flute 
Players’ Club brought its season to a 
close on April 12 with an unusually re- 
warding program, under Georges Lau- 
rent. The performers were the Chardon 
String Quartet (Messrs. Paul Fede- 
rowsky, Henry Dickson, Jean Cauhape 
and Yves Chardon); Georges Laurent, 
flutist, and Leo Litwin, pianist. The 
program comprised the Scarlatti Sonata 
a Quartro in D Minor, the Deuxieme 
Quatuor, Op. 56 (1915) by Villa-Lo- 
bos, Mozart’s Concerto in D for flute 
and piano and the Schubert Quartet, 

Op. 29. 

Since the Chardon Quartet last ap- 
peared in concert, it has changed its 
personnel, Federowsky and _ Dickson, 
violinists, replacing Lauga and Knud- 
sen. The new order is not altogether 
advantageous to the artistic achieve- 
ments of the quartet, at present at least, 
but the group gave very evident pleas- 
ure to an appreciative audience. The 
Mozart proved the high spot of the 
concert. Mr. Laurent played with vir- 
tuosity and Mr. Litwin at the piano 
gave him able assistance. The Villa- 
Lobos quartet departed from the rhyth- 
mic content of the ‘Choros’ No. 10 and 
became less nationalistic in flavor. It 
was well received. 

The Boston Civic Symphony, Joseph 
Wagner, conductor, gave a benefit per- 
formance for the Community Church 
of Boston, repeating items which ap- 
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After a Performance of 
Verdi's ‘Requiem’ by the 
Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston, Thomp- 
son Stone, Conductor, Is 
Seen with Mobley Lu- 
shanya (Left) and Wini- 
fred Heidt, Soloists 


peared upon its last pro- 
gram. The soloists were 
Lillian Tratten and Rosa 
Frutman. 

In the Gardner Museum 
the Stradivarius String 
Quartet, assisted by Hed- 
da Ballon, pianist, played 
a Suite by C. P. E. Bach 
and the Brahms F Minor 
Quintet. These programs 
are so arranged that they 
supply one hour of music 
for the relaxation and 
enjoyment of anyone interested. 

In the concert room of the College 
Club, the Musical Guild of Boston, Mrs. 
Arthur Cone, president, presented a 
varied program of interest at its final 
concert of the season. The artists were 
Virginia Austin, contralto; Douglas 
Allenbrook and Norman Foster, pian- 
ists, and the Myrtle Jordan Trio, Ruth 
Collingbourne, violin; Mildred Ridley, 
‘cello; Myrtle Jordan, piano. 

In Jordan Hall, Rand Smith, bari- 


Boston 
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performances. 


took." 


fine scope of expressive delving." 


and a sympathetic timbre." 


THE BELGIAN 
PIANO-STRING QUARTET 


OF COLORADO COLLEGE 
Scores in New York Recital 


New York Times — "There were integration and sensitivity in their 
They played with a fine blend of poetry and power 
and with a regard for Gflereness of style in the composers they under- 


New York World-Telegram — "Exhibited smoothly integrated style 
and technical aplomb. . . . Romantic and neo-romantic idioms found 
the Quartet in fluent mastery of ensemble essentials, besides offering 


New York Herald Tribune — "Except for an occasional forcing of 
tone in climactic passages, the quartet performed with technical mastery 


New York Journal-American —" .. . Deft workmanship and stylistic 
comprehension. . . . The tonal investiture was warm and attractive in 
quality and the emotional content disclosed with good taste. Smooth- 
ness and proportion . . . musicality and intelligence . . . 


New York Sun — "Along with an unfailing musicianship, there was 
a praiseworthy oneness of style . . . 
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tone, gave a recital, assisted by George 
Reeves at the piano. 


Stone Leads Choral Works 


In Symphony Hall, the Handel and 
Haydn Society, conducted by Thompson 
Stone, presented the ‘Manzoni’ Requiem 
by Verdi and the ‘Psalmus Hungaricus’ 
by Kodaly. The soloists were Mobley 
Lushanya, soprano; Winifred Heidt, 
contralto; Donald Gage, tenor, and El- 
wyn Carter, bass. An orchestra, of 
which Frank MacDonald was concert 
master, supplied the instrumental back- 
ground. This concert concluded Dr. 
Stone’s fifteenth season as conductor of 
the society, which was the first of its 
kind to be organized in America. 

One of the most rewarding recitals 
of the Winter was that of Royal Dad- 
mun, baritone, who offered a program 
of miscellaneous works at the Women’s 
City Club on April 6. Madeline Mere- 
dith offered some remarkably fine piano 
accompaniments. The singer was es- 
pecially successful in ‘Nocturne’ and ‘A 
Blackbird Singing’ by Michael Head, 
and the group by Rachmaninoff, Gretch- 
aninoff and Mussorgsky. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Sprague Coolidge, a concert cof 
interest was given at Sanders Theatre 
Cambridge; the program was arranged 
by Horace Britt, ’cellist. The program 
presented the Sextet by Frank Bridge, 
the Sextet, Op. 92, by d’Indy and the 
Brahms, Op. 36. 

Among recent recitalists to be heard 
in Jordan Hall was Maria Jelmar, con- 
tralto, assisted by Ernst Levy, pianist, 
and Quincy Porter, violist. The pro- 
gram was interesting, including songs 
by Dowland, Purcell, Brahms, Boeffler, 
Wolff, Gretchaninoff and others. 





Yale University Glee Club and Oscar 
Levant Heard at Bridgeport 


Bripcrport, April 20.—The Ex- 
change Club of Bridgeport, Conn., pre- 
sented Oscar Levant and the Yale Uni- 
versity Glee Club on April 8. Mr. Le- 
vant’s interpretations of Shostakovitch 
and Gershwin selections were especially 
applauded. The Yale Glee Club was led 
by Marshall Bartholomew, who sang 
excellently. i eR 
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KOUSSEVITZKY GIVES 
SEVERAL NOVELTIES 


Conducts Premiere of Concerto 
by Lopatnikoff with Burgin 
as Soloist—Chorus Aids 





Boston, April 18.—The Boston Sym 
phony sustained a great loss in the pass 
ing of Ernest B. Dane on April 5. Mr 
Dane was president of the orchestra for 
many years and was a faithful, cooper 
ative officer, generous with time, money 
and moral support in enterprises de 
manding sympathetic understanding. In 
tribute to his memory, Dr. Koussevitzky 
requested the audience to stand in si 
lence before proceeding with the twen- 
ty-first concert on April 10, and as fur- 
ther tribute, he placed upon the pro- 
gram the ‘Marche Funébre’ from the 
Beethoven ‘Erioca’ Symphony, together 
with the Vivaldi Concerto in D Minor 
for orchestra and organ, in the version 
edited by Siloti. The complete program 
was as follows: 


‘Marche funebre’ from the Symphony No. 3 


“ : > Beethoven 
Concerto in D Minor............ Vivaldi- Siloti 
‘Symphony de Psaumes’...........Stravinsky 


Choros No. 10, ‘Rasga a coracao’ 
Villa-Lobos 
fr erry ree 
(Pianists: Jesus Maria Sanroma, Arthur 
Fiedler; Chorus: The Cecilia Society, Arthur 


Fiedler, conductor) 


The majesty of the Beethoven was 
admirably set forth. The Vivaldi, aside 
from the its appropriateness, was also 
well chosen by way of contrast, with 
the excellent string section of the or- 
chestra again brought to our attention 
during the performance. 

The Stravinsky item came to a su- 
perb performance, with Mr. Sanroma 
and Mr. Fiedler assisting at the two 
pianos. Justifiably, Dr. Koussevitzky 
brought Mr. Fiedler forward for a 
share in the applause which was gener- 
ous. The starkly insistent rhythms of the 
Villa-Lobos item were again the most 
arresting qualities of the work, and both 
orchestra and chorus gave the best of 
their respective talents to the perform- 
ance. The Scriabin ‘Poem’ had not been 
heard in these concerts for many years, 
and while the performance was impec- 
cable, the work itself suffered through 
juxtaposition to the Stravinsky and 
Villa-Lobos items. 


Composers Attend Concerts 


The presence of two composers and 
the premiere performance of a work by 
one of them distinguished the twenty- 
second pair of programs on April 17-18: 

Symphony No. 1, Op. 26............ Beethoven 

Concerto for violin and orchestra, Op. 26 

Lopatnikoft 
Soloist: Richard Burgin 
(First performance) 

‘Lilacs’ for orchestra (after Amy Lowell) . 

‘Death and Transfiguration’............ ome 

Interest centered in the new Concerto 
by Nikolai Lopatnikoff. The Concerto, 
according to the program notes of John 
N. Burk, was completed last year. It is 
scored for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, three horns, 
three trumpets, percussion and strings. 
The score is dedicated to Dr. Asher 
Winkelstein of New York City. The 
work is energetic in character and mod- 
ernly orthodox in harmonic fundamen- 
tals. A first hearing gave the impression 
of vitality plus economy in orchestra- 
tion. There are three movements, and 
while they do not conform to the ac- 
cepted standards of sonata form, they 
do follow a consistent plan in the devel- 
opment of thematic material. The first 
and last movements, Allegro and Alle- 
gro con brio, ma non troppo, are sepa- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Fokine’s ‘Russian Soldier’ and 
Tudor’s ‘Pillar of Fire’ Are 


Novelties of Spring Season— 
Nora Kaye Dances Central 
Role in Tudor Work Based on 
Schoenberg’s ‘Verklarte Nacht’ 


By Rosert SABIN 


SPRING season of ballet consisting 

of a series of performances by the 
Ballet Theatre, followed by the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, opened at the 
Metropolitan House on the evening of 
April 6 with an all-Fokine program 
given by the Ballet Theatre. ‘Les Syl- 
phides’, a new work, ‘Russian Soldier’ 
and ‘Bluebeard’ were the fare of the 
evening. ‘Russian Soldier’, a tribute to 
the Russian fighters of today, portrays 
the visions of a young Russian soldier 
dying on one of the battlefields of the 
Napoleonic invasion. It is based upon 
Prokofieff’s ‘Lieutenant Kije’ Suite, in 
which Fokine has found not the satirical 
implications of the composer, but an ex- 
pression of the soul of the Russian peas- 
ant. The elaborate scenery and costumes 
are by Mstislaw Doboujinsky. 

‘Russian Soldier’ consists of a series of 
scenes on a raised stage with a movable 
background, with the soldier below. We see 
a colorful military parade; the peasants 
harvesting their wheat, which becomes a 
symbol of life and is reaped by death; the 
wedding festivities of the young peasant, 
which never took place; and finally a death 
scene on the field complete with doctor, 
stretcher-bearers and weeping maidens. 
Considering the tragic nearness of its 
theme, ‘Russian Soldier’ might have been 
expected to be more than it is. For all its 
sumptuous pageantry cannot conceal its 
poverty of invention and choreographic 
clichés. There is very little actual dancing 
in it and no trace of organic connection be- 
tween the episodes. Yura Lazovsky mimed 
the soldier with dignity, doing all that he 
could to sustain dramatic tension, but the 
work never rose above the level of a spec- 
tacle. 


‘Sylphides’ Opens Program 


A superb performance of ‘Sylphides’ 
opened the evening auspiciously. The Fo- 
kine, who created this masterpiece almost 
forty years ago, had not been influenced by 
Hollywood and the degeneration of public 
taste. It was a joy to see a corps de ballet 
in which each dancer was a responsive art- 
ist, and the principals were also in brilliant 
form. Alicia Markova danced the Prelude 
with exquisite lightness and precision; 
Karen Conrad’s Mazurka was as brilliant 
as ever; and Rosella Hightower distin- 
guished herself in the waltz. All that this 
cast needed to be well-nigh ideal was a 
male dancer who could transcend his rather 
thankless role by the perfection of his 
style. The Ballet Theatre can be proud of 
its ‘Sylphides’. 

‘Bluebeard’ had a lusty performance. An- 
ton Dolin leered and ogled as effectively 
as he danced the title role; Baranova as 
the formidable Sixth Wife was, if any- 
thing, more zestful than ever; and Antony 
Tudor, Borislay Runanine, Simon Seme- 
noff, Lucia Chase and Alicia Markova 
were thoroughly at home in their roles. 
The ballet has grown tiresome with repe- 
tition, but the company dances it so bril- 
liantly that it is still viable. Antal Dorati 
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Ballet Theatre and Monte Carlo Company Return 


conducted throughout the evening with 
consideration for dancers if not with much 
musical finesse. 


‘Pillar of Fire’ Has Premiere 


The world premiere of Antony Tudor’s 
‘Pillar of Fire’, set to Schoenberg’s ‘Verk- 
larte Nacht’, with scenery and costumes by 
Joe Mielziner, was the major event of the 
evening of April 8, though the surrounding 
program was exceptionally fine. Mr. Tudor 
is one of the most imaginative choreogra- 
phers of our time, and ‘Pillar of Fire’ is 
another mainstay against the prevalent cre- 
ative decline of the ballet. Though it lacks 
the tightness of form and unity of ‘Lilac 
Garden’, it is a work of the first rank. Like 
Mr. Tudor’s earlier ballet, it is a study of 
frustration. Hagar, the central character, 
gives herself to a man whom she does not 
love, in desperation, when she sees the man 
she loves attracted by her younger sister 
and herself threatened with the fate of her 
older sister, who is an unhappy spinster. 
She precipitates a situation which stirs 
the man she really loves and brings him to 
her. What a relief to have a ballet which 
is a revelation of human life and emotions 
after the tons of theatrical clap-trap which 
clutter up our stages! 

Nora Kaye as Hagar was nothing short 
of magnificent. Her movement was suf- 
fused with inner tension and her sense of 
the psychological development of the char- 
acter was unfailing. This was a performance 
which went far beyond mere technical bril- 
liance. Lucia Chase as the Eldest Sister 
and Annabelle Lyon as the Youngest Sis- 
ter, brought out the contrast of sexual re- 
pression with the carefree exuberance of 
youth with subtle skill. Mr. Tudor him- 
self made the Friend a living character 
and Hugh Laing, as the Young Man from 
the House Opposite, had just the right 
touch of brutal sensuality. The other fig- 
ures of the work, Lovers-in-Innocence, 
Lovers-in-Experience and two Mrs. Grun- 
dys in the form of Maiden Ladies Out 
Walking and eager to be scandalized were 
all woven into the dramatic texture. The 
period was set about 1900, which gave 
proper distance. And, above all, the entire 
ballet is a thing of movement, much of 
it brilliant and ingenious. Mr. Tudor is 
always the dancer first and then the dra- 
matist. 

Alicia Markova’s Odette in the per- 
formance of ‘Swan Lake’, which opened the 
evening, was something to remember, and 
once again the corps de ballet distinguished 
itself. The ‘Pas de Quatre’ has become a 
great favorite and Markova, Conrad, High- 
tower and Lyon gave of their best in it. 
The delicious humor which comes through 
Markova’s portrayal of Taglioni is alone 
worth a visit to a theatre. A dashing per- 
formance of ‘Princess Aurora’ sent the 
audience home in high spirits. Baranova 
has added graciousness to her dancing of 
the title role, making it one of her finest 
performances, And Ian Gibson is the most 
volatile Bluebird seen here in many a 
season. Antal Dorati conducted the ‘Swan 
Lake’ and the Schoenberg score, the lat- 
ter with a care for detail which one wished 
he would exercise more often. Mois Zlatkin 
was less successful with the ‘Pas de Qua- 
tre’ and ‘Princess Aurora’, which lacked 
the Tchaikovskian grand manner in the 
pit which it had on the stage. 


Nijinska Ballet Repeated 


The matinee of April 9 brought Bara- 
nova in a piquant performance of the title 
role of Nijinska’s ‘Naughty Lisette’, who 
used to be called ‘La Fille Mal Gardee’. 
‘Swan Lake’ and ‘Russian Soldier’ com- 
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pleted the program. In the evening a 
Russian War Relief program included 
‘Russian Soldier’ and ‘Bluebeard’. Am- 
bassador Litvinoff and his wife were guests 
of honor, and Marian Anderson, Mischa 
Elman and Jan Peerce contributed a mu- 
sical section to the gala program. 

‘Giselle’ with Markova would have been 
enough to set the evening of April 10 
apart, but the audience also saw Agnes de 
Mille in a guest appearance as the “prig- 





M. Seymour 
Yura Lazovsky in ‘Russian Soldier’ 


gish one” >of the Three Virgins, who have 
such a disastrous encounter with the Devil. 
Nora Kaye’s Myrtha in ‘Giselle’ was brill- 
iantly and sensitively done, and the whole 
company was in best form. ‘Princess Au- 
rora’ made a dazzling finale for a very 
superior program. 

‘Slavonika’ and ‘Peter and the Wolf’ re- 
turned to the repertoire on April 11. Maria 
Karniloff was a new Slavonika and Jean 
Hunt a new Duck in ‘Peter and the Wolf’. 
Karen Conrad danced the role of Blue- 
beard’s Sixth Wife for the first time at the 
afternoon performance. 


Ballet Russe Opens Series 


The advent of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo on April 13 marked a sad decline in 
the standard of performances, especially 
of the corps de ballet. Nor did the reper- 
toire offer the stimulation which the pre- 
ceding week had brought. The opening 
program consisted of ‘Saratoga’ and ‘Laby- 
rinth’, both of them dull and pointless 
ballets, and ‘Gaiete Parisienne’ which is 
still sure fire but will not remain so if the 
company uses it as a panacea for bad pro- 
grams. A cake-walk has been added to 
‘Saratoga’. It was spiritedly danced by 
Lubov Roudenko and Leonide Massine, and 
Alexandra Danilova and Frederick Frank- 
lin did what they could to liven things, 
but nothing could help ‘Saratoga’ very 
much. Igor Youskevitch was the Thesus 
in ‘Labyrinth’. Danilova and Franklin 
danced the romantic waltz in ‘Gaiete’ with 
their customary charm, though Mme. Dani- 
lova strained a foot muscle during the 
evening that kept her out of subsequent 
performances. She has been sorely missed. 
Efrem Kurtz and Franz Allers divided the 
program, Mr. Kurtz conducting the Schu- 
bert and Offenbach scores and Mr. Allers 
the Weinberger ‘Saratoga’. 

The program of April 14 was brighter. 
Balanchine’s ‘Serenade’, one of the very 
few ballets in existence which reveals a 
complete understanding of music as well as 
of choreography, had Nathalie Krassovska 
as a brilliant soloist. Igor Youskevitch 
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A. Valente 


Antony Tudor and Nora Kaye in 
‘Pillar of Fire’ 


danced with beauty and dignity of style in 
the adagio and the corps de ballet got 
through the intricacies of the work with 
credit if no great honor. Massine’s ‘St. 
Francis’ has aged perceptibly since its pre- 
miere, though the Hindemith score is as 
fine as ever. Massine himself creates a 
moving characterization of St. Francis but 
the choreography is neither fish nor flesh, 
and much of it is dramatically obsolete. 
Mia Slavenska was a luscious Sugar Plum 
Fairy in ‘The Nutcracker’ which closed 
the evening, though the role is not suited 
to her. 

Poor old doddering ‘Scheherazade’ ac- 
tually came to life on April 15, thanks to 
Frederic Franklin and Mia Slavenska, 
who made the Favorite Slave and Zobeide 
flesh and blood instead of the picture post- 
cards that they have come to be in most 
performances. It was really a one-man 
orgy, however, for the corps de _ ballet 
might just as well have been at a clam- 
bake, for all that one could gather from 
their movement and pantomime. But Mr. 
Franklin made the slave a strange, animal- 
istic, half-human creature, and Miss Sla- 
venska’s Zobeide would raise the tempera- 
ture of any harem. Massine’s Seventh 
Symphony and ‘Prince Igor’ completed the 
program. ‘The Magic Swan’, with Sla- 
venska and Youskevitch, and ‘Rouge et 
Noir’ with Nathalie Krassovska in the 
role formerly taken by Markova, made 
their reentry on April 16. Miss Krass- 
ovska is developing into a resourceful in- 
terpreter and her technique is gaining dis- 
tinction these days. Efrem Kurtz and 
Franz Allers shared responsibilities of the 
baton during the week’s performances. 





Menuhin and Spalding to Play at Dell 

PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—Yehudi 
Menuhin and Albert Spalding will ap- 
pear as soloists with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at Robin Hood Dell this 
Summer. Mr. Menuhin, who made his 
first American Summer appearance at 
Robin Hood Dell last year, will be 
heard on July 27. Mr. Spalding, who 
has not been heard at the Dell for five 
years, will appear on July 13. 
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The Record of a Centenary 


AVE for the post-season Beethoven Festival— 

some may prefer to regard it as the Toscanini 
Festival—the venerable but plentifully active New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony has completed its 
centenary year and with it the celebrations incum- 
bent on an orchestral society a hundred years old. 
The return of Toscanini to the leadership of the 
orchestra for the first time since he left it in the 
Spring of 1936 undoubtedly supplies just the right 
finishing touch for a gala year, particularly be- 
cause it ends a chapter that has contained more 
than a hint of mystery and, for those who cared 
to read between the lines, of strained feelings. 

The illustrious Italian is the tenth conductor to 
lead the Philharmonic-Symphony this season— 
or, more properly, the eleventh, since Rudolph 
Ganz, the conductor of the Young People’s Con- 
certs, has a rightful place in the array of conduc- 
tors of the season. Leopold Stokowski began the 
procession at the opening concert on Oct. 9. 
Bruno Walter ended the regular season on April 
19. Between, came Dimitri Mitropoulos, Artur 
Rodzinski, Fritz Busch, Eugene Goossens, Serge 
Koussevitzky, Walter Damrosch and the orches- 
tra’s “regular” conductor, John Barbirolli. The 
results were variable, and so were the opinions 
of individuals as to which of the nine obtained 
the best results. 

One hundred and nineteen concerts were given. 
Eighty-eight composers, including those who made 
transcriptions or arrangements, were represen- 
ted by 189 works. Of the eighty-eight, fifteen 
were American born: Samuel Barber, Aaron 
Copland, Henry Cowell, Paul Creston, David 
Diamond, Arthur Foote, Morton Gould, Roy 
Harris, Jerome Kern, A. Walter Kramer, Ber- 
nard Rogers, David Stanley Smith, John Philip 
Sousa, William Grant Still and Virgil Thomson. 
Various others have made their home in Ameri- 
ca, though born abroad; these including such 
eminent musicians as Walter Damrosch and Hans 
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Herman Wetzler, who have been active in music 
through a considerable part of the Philharmonic’s 
history. 

Sixteen “first performances” were given, along 
with thirteen that were “first times in New York.” 
Forty soloists were presented: eighteen vocalists, 
ten pianists, nine violinists, one ‘cellist, and, from 
the ranks of the orchestra, an English horn player 
and a trumpet player. An American novelty, 
Henry Cowell’s “Tales of Our Countryside’ was 
on the first program of the season, conducted by 
Stokowski; another, Samuel Barber’s ‘Second 
Essay’ was on the last, led by Walter. Among 
the most-discussed of the works heard for the first 
time, irrespective of whether they were of Ameri- 
can or foreign origin, were Copland’s ‘State- 
ments’, the Chavez Piano Concerto, Diamond’s 
Symphony No. 1, Hindemith’s Symphony in E 
Flat, Delius’s ‘A Song of Summer’, and Smith’s 
‘Credo for Orchestra’. 

Though these and other new works that proved 
of interest may not qualify as authentic master- 
pieces, or even as compositions likely to hold 
more than a transient place in the attention of 
conductors and the public, they unquestionably at- 
test the advancement of the, American composer 
to a position where he merits—and, what is of 
equal importance, commands—the right to be 
heard in company not only with his contem- 
poraries abroad but the giants of the past. 





The MacDowell Colony 


HE proposal to establish a permanent main- 

tenance fund for the MacDowell Colony 
should enlist the widest and most whole-hearted 
support. The record of service which the Mac- 
Dowell Association has made since its founding 
in 1907 speaks for itself. Literally hundreds of 
creative artists have found haven at Peterborough 
to work at their books, musical scores or other 
art projects, and the roster of the Colony’s past 
residents reads like a Who’s Who of the Arts. 
It is all too easy to take the work of the Colony 
for granted, but it, should not be forgotten that 
it would never have been able to maintain itself 
without the untiring efforts of Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell and the loyal organizations which have 
assisted her. 

One of these, the national music fraternity, 
Sigma Alpha Iota, has made it a major objective 
of its 1942 program to collect funds to endow 
the cottage presented by the fraternity to the 
MacDowell Colony in 1918, known as Pan’s Cot- 
tage. At the same time, artists, authors and com- 
posers who have been members of the Colony 
have appealed to music lovers throughout the 
nation to aid in making the future of the Colony 
secure. 

Among America’s creative artists will always 
be some who will need a place to work, where 
they can be free from the distractions of city life 
and where they can find inspiration in a peace- 
ful and beautiful environment. The MacDowell 
Colony will have a mission to fulfill as long as 
music is being composed or books are being writ- 
ten in this country; provided, of course, those 
who realize its value enable Mrs. MacDowell to 
carry forward the work that already has proved 
its worth. 
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Helen Jepson in Her Uniform as Traveling Fund-Raiser for 
Bundles for Bluejackets, an Organization Which Provides 
Knitted Equipment for Men in the Navy 


Schnabel—Having won his spurs as an actor at 
the Old Vic in London, Stefan Schnabel, son of the 
pianist Artur Schnabel, has recently joined the cast 
of a highly popular radio drama in New York. 

Moore—When Grace Moore arrived in Montreal 
recently for a concert, she was not only greeted by 
the Mayor and an escort of twelve motorcycle police 
but was given the keys of the city and was guest of 
honor at a hockey game between the Port Arthur 
and Royal Canadian teams. 

Toscanini—An exhibition of forty-three photo- 
tographs of Toscanini, many of them never exhibited 
before, is on view in the lounge at Carnegie Hall. 
The photographs range from the conductor’s child- 
hood and youth in Italy through his career in various 
countries down to the present time. 

Rozsa—The premiere of a Suite of music from the 
film ‘Jungle Book’, based upon the story by 
Rudyard Kipling, written by Dr. Miklos Rozsa, 
American-Hungarian composer and musical director, 
will be given under the baton of Albert Coates in 
Los Angeles in the near future. 

Sayao—The Brazilian soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Bidu Sayao, may appear in a new film version 
of Bizet’s ‘Carmen’. It is said that she has been ap- 
proached by the Paramount Film Company, and ex- 
pects to be available in September when she will be 
in San Francisco. 

Wittgenstein—A program unique. in the fact that 
it was made up entirely of works arranged for the 
left hand alone by Paul Wittgenstein, was recently 
given by that pianist before a district Rotary con- 
ference in Swarthmore, Penna. The composers repre- 
sented included Bach, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Cho- 
pin and Liszt. 

Wagner—On a recent radio broadcast, Friedelind 
Wagner, daughter of Siegfried Wagner, spoke on 
her grandfather’s little known work, the ‘Rule Britan- 
nia’ Overture. The piece, though written in 1837, was 
lost until 1905, when the manuscript was discovered 
in London and the work given its first performance. 
Miss Wagner is a singer and pianist and also a 
stage-director. 

Malcuzynski—The Polish pianist, Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, who made his New York debut recital on 
April 20, suffered many vicissitudes before reaching 
America. Playing in the Balkans when the war 


broke out, he reached Warsaw in time to escape to 
Paris, fled the advance of the Germans to Lisbon and 
enroute was strafed by German planes; he boarded a 
steamer for South America which was twice attacked 
by submarines, and he was shaken by earthquake in 
Lima, Peru. 
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CLUB IN ATLANTA 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Mrs. Harold N. Cooledge Suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. E. R. John- 
son—Oratorio Group Heard 
ATLANTA, GA., April 19.—At the 

monthly Evening Musicale Series on 

March 31, the Atlantic Music Club held 

the election of officers, who will start 

their two-year term the first of June. 

Mrs. Harold N. Cooledge, who is fin- 

ishing her second term of four years 

as president, is succeeded by Mrs. E. 

Raymond Johnson, who has been first 

vice-president and membership chair- 

man. Other elected officers are: Mrs. 

Frank Harrold, Mrs. William R. Elsas, 

Mrs. Prince Webster apd Mrs. Walter 

B. Spivey, vice-presidents; Jane M. 

Mattingly, recording secretary; Mrs. 

Lewis Hirsch, corresponding secdetary ; 

Mrs. Edward Danforth, treasurer. The 

club presented Nelson Eddy in recital 

on March 4. 

The Opera Oratorio Society, A. 
Buckingham Simson, conductor, was 
presented in a pre-Easter celebration on 
Palm Sunday by the Knights Templar, 
William F. Talley, generalissimo. The 
work given was Gounod’s ‘The Re- 
demption’. The choral ensemble of 
twenty-six mixed voices was accompa- 
nied by a forty-piece orchestra, Ruth 
Dabney Smith, concertmaster; Wilhel- 
mene Bixley Green and Evelyn Wall, 
pianists; Dr. Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., 
organist. The soloists were T. Stanley 
Perry, tenor; Walter Herbert, bass; 
Douglas Rumble, baritone; Eunice D. 
Curry, contralto; Carl Sandiford, bari- 
tone; William Wyatt, tenor; Virginia 
Wood, Vivian Bryant Thompson, Mil- 
dred Johnson, Helen Ardelle and Irma 
Bentley, sopranos. It was a highly cred- 
itable performance. This presentation 
by the Knights Templar has become an 
annual pre-Easter celebration. 

HELEN Knox SPAIN 


STUDENTS PRESENT 
NEW ORLEANS FIESTA 


Festival Choir and University 
Opera Group Participate— 
Symphony Soloists Named 


New Or.eans, April 20.—A chorus 
of 200 Tulane-Newcomb students was a 
leading feature of the Spring Fiesta. 
‘Resurrexit’, by Rev. Paul Callens of 
Loyola University, was sung by the 
Elizabethans (a contingent of the cho- 
rus) and Ferdinand Dunkley’s ‘Epitha- 
lamium’ was interpreted by the Festival 
Choir. Palestrina’s ‘Tenebrae Factae 
Sunt’ and ‘Ecce nunc _ Benedicite 
Domine’ were impressively rendered. 
The soloists were Warren Galjour, 
Helen Clayton, Cecile Garrity, and J. 
Leslie Pierce. The entire program was 
directed by Maynard Klein. The opera 
department of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity presented ‘La Bohéme’ to a ca- 
pacity audience at the auditorium as a 
grand finale to the Fiesta. With such 
artists as Pasquale Amato, Louis Has- 
selmans, and Willem de Wall associated 
with it, the production was another link 
in the State University’s chain of suc- 
esses. 

The contests for the selection of solo- 
ists to appear with the New Orleans 
Symphony were held at Dixon Hall, 
Newcomb College, on April 11. For the 
instrumental contest, in which there 








were fifteen aspirants (fourteen pianists 
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John McCormack Sailing for Europe 
to Recuperate from an Illness 


The Metropolitan Closes 


The final week of opera included ‘Car- 
men’ with Farrar; ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ 
with Easton, Peralta and Bori; ‘Die 
Walkiire’ with Claussen, Easton and 
Whitehill;. ‘Snegorotchka’;. ‘Andrea 
Chenier’ with Gigli, Muzio and Danise; 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ with Easton and 
Sembach; ‘Zaza’ as Geraldine Farrar’s 
farewell to the Metropolitan, and ‘La 
Forza del Destino’ with Peralta and 


Salazar. 
1922 


Willem Van Hoogstraten, on His 
Way to Europe After Conducting 
the New York Philharmonic, and 
Planning to Return for Stadium 
Concerts 


What Became of It? 

Bill for Great Music Center in New 
York Approved. City Is Given Author- 
ity to Secure Site by Gift, Purchase or 
Condemnation. Huge Temple of Music, 
Drama and Arts to Be Erected. 

1922 
The Breach and the Observance 

Governor Miller has signed the Wal- 
ton bill which prohibits the sale of any 
theatre ticket in excess of fifty cents of 
its face value. 

1922 


one. 





Sir Frederick Bridge, Noted Professor, Composer and 
Conductor, at the Time of His Resignation as Conductor 
of the London Choral Society, a Post He Held for 





More Than a Quarter Century 


Where Is lt Now? 


Scenes of such enthusiasm have sel- 
dom been witnessed as at the world- 
premiere of Massenet’s posthumous 
‘Amadis’. The first performance leaves 
small doubt that the work will be added 
to the repertoire of the leading opera 
houses of the world within the next few 
years, 

1922 


Nice 


Cleveland Dedicates Music Audito- 
rium Costing $6,500,000, said to be the 
largest public hall of its kind in 
America. 


1922 








and one flutist), the judges were Dr. 
Albert V. Davies, Carlton Liddle, and 
Harry Brunswick Loéb. The winners 
were Helen D’Antoni, Jack Sinclair, 
Betty Bird, and Marilyn Myers. For the 
vocal contest there were nineteen appli- 
cants, of whom seventeen were women 
and two were men. The judges were 
Dr. Leon Ryder Maxwell, Pasquale 
Amato and Harry Brunswick Loéb. 
The winners were Marguerite Luft, 
Marilyn Schaumberg, Gloria Roselli, 
and Marie Tortorich. H. B. L. 





DELTA OMICRON FORMS 
NEW DEFENSE COMMITTEE 





Chicago Chapter Entertains Guests at 
Civic Orchestra Concert Under 
Hans Lange 


Cuicaco, April 17.—Esther Cox- 
Karge, national president of Delta 
Omicron, following a meeting of the 
National Council of the sorority in Chi- 
cago last month announced that 
Eleanor McCann, director of Music at 
Dayton Art Institute and the national 
music advisor of Delta Omicron and 
Mrs. Elmer Niehaus of Akron, O., na- 
tional vice-president, are co-chairman 
of a new national defense committee set 
up by the sorority. Alumnae chapter 
presidents are to serve with them in 
aiding the national U.S.O. and Defense 
activities. The council has purchased 
defense bonds for the sorority and is 
urging the individual chapters to do 


the same. Other members of the coun- 
cil at the meeting were Mrs. B. B. 
Buffum, of Denver and Marie Marti, 
of Detroit. Chicago alumnae chapter 
entertained them at a concert by the 
Civic Orchestra under the baton of 
Hans Lange, and at a reception follow- 
ing. Lela Hanmer was in charge of 
arrangements. 

Taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered in the Music Educator’s 
National Conference in Milwaukee, 
Delta Province of Delta Omicron held 
its Province Convention on March 28 
and 29. Mrs. Suzayne Cleaveland, 
president, was in charge. Esther Cox- 
Karge, national president, was guest of 
honor and conducted the initiation of 
Dr. Fowler Smith, national president 
of the MENC as a national patron of 
the sorority. 

Beta Province Convention was held 
in the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, with Rho chapter as hostess 
on March 21 and 22. Margaret Glynn, 
Beta president, was in charge. 
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Bruno Walter Elected President of 
Schubert Memorial 

Bruno Walter was unanimously 
elected president of the Schubert Me- 
morial, Inc., at the annual board meet- 
ing on April 9. Former presidents have 
been Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Eugene 
Ormandy. In announcing Mr. Walter’s 
election, Mrs. William Francis Gibbs, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
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stated: “It is significant, in these days 
of profound readjustment, that an artist 
of Mr. Walter’s caliber, who is making 
such a great contribution in his per- 
formances as conductor, should also 
take a constructive place in American 
musical life as head of an organization 
devoted primarily to the sponsorship of 
outstanding young American talent 
chosen at biennial nation-wide contests 
in conjunction with those of the Na- 
toinal Federation of Music Clubs”. At 
the next Schubert Memorial contest, to 
be held in Detroit in the Spring of 1943, 
the Award offer will be appearances as 
soloist with both the Boston Symphony 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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Carrefio Club Gves Concert in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


St. Pererssurc, Fua., April 5.—The 
Carrefio Choral Club, Victor H. Kasper, 
conductor, with Alice Singer, harpist, 
as soloist, was heard in a concert in the 
Princess Martha Hotel on the evening 
of March 16. The chorus of female 
voices was heard in works by Lacome, 
Wagner, Smetana and others. ‘Mam- 
my’s Baby Chile’ words and music by 
Grace L. Austin, was sung by the 
chorus, and ‘God’s Gift’ with text by 
Edna Emmons, a member of the chorus, 
and music by Mr. Kasper, had as solo- 
ists Cecile Littlefield, Helen Puntenney 
and Marjorie Stoner. Helen Hill Win- 
chester was accompanist. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


composer’s most enchanting works, and 
one wishes that there had been time for the 
whole composition, so well did the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony strings play the Elegy 
and Waltz. Why conductors have neglected 
the ‘Francesca da Rimini’ in recent years 
is a mystery, for it is a tremendous score. 
Tchaikovsky never surpassed the elemental 
power of this vision of hell, nor the tragic 
longing of the love episodes. It is a musical 
drama in the fullest sense of the word. 
Classicists and esthetes may lift an eye- 
brow at some of the brazen “effects” in 
this score, but they will always have dif- 
ficulty in resisting its sweeping passion. 
The Fourth Symphony sustained the ex- 
citement generated by the Fantasia. Mr. 
Barbirolli is certainly not subtle about his 
Tchaikovsky, but he does obtain a full- 
blooded and stimulating performance. The 
audience recalled him many times.  R. 


Ormandy Conducts William Schuman’s 
Fourth Symphony 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, April 

7, evening : 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn, Op. 56a 


a 
Symphony No. 7 in A, Op. 92...... Beethoven 
ache ee eee eer William Schuman 


(First Performance in New York) 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Second Suite...... Ravel 
At thirty-one, William Schuman is a 

formidable composer. His Third Sym- 
phony had its New York premiere earlier 
in the season under Serge Koussevitzky, 
and left a deep impression in the minds of 
those who heard it. It was frankly in- 
tellectual music, cast in the form of a 
passacaglia, fugue, chorale and_toccata, 
but at the same time a score of superb 
color and energy. The Fourth Symphony 
is if anything, even barer as an intellec- 
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Samuel Barber William Schuman 


tual and emotional statement. There are no 
lush themes upon which the audience can 
seize as lumps of sugar to sweeten the 
rest, there is no charm for its own sake 
in this athletic music. It has the beauty 
of a modern skyscraper or an ocean liner, 
the beauty of functional design. But it 
would be a fatal mistake to assume that it 
was, therefore, inhuman or unfeeling. 
There is quite as much humanity in the 
architecture of Radio City as there is in 
monuments of the past, but it is ex- 
pressed in an austere and impersonal way. 
Like Hindemith and the later Stravinsky, 
Mr. Schuman parts company from _ the 
nineteenth century romantics, and like those 
composers he is bound to come in for a 
considerable amount of abuse for doing 
so, since the music public is still prevail- 
ingly romantic in taste. 

The first theme of the Symphony’s open- 
ing movement characteristically enough is 
stated as an ostinato against which the 
succeeding material is developed. The 
music has a long line and the composer 
gives free rein to his thought and fantasy. 
In contrast, the second movement con- 
veys a sustained mood, in which muted 
brass, strings and other instrumental de- 
vices are skillfully employed to create 
atmosphere. There is a cold shimmer 
over this movement; surely it must have 
been conceived by the light of the moon. 
In the final movement the composer turns 
again to hammering logic, ending with a 
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blaze of glory in which every note counts 
as a structural unit as well as a unit of 
sound. Whether one likes this Symphony 
or not will remain largely a question of 
temperament. It is the product of a 
brilliantly gifted musician. 

The orchestra and Mr. Ormandy did 
very well by Mr. Schuman and equally so 
by Ravel. Their performance of the 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite is one of the 
most sensuously exciting musical experi- 
ences of the day. So fine was the second 
half of the program that one forgot and 
forgave the dullness of the first half, in 
which both conductor and men seemed 
more conscientious than inspired. The 
surest way to bury the classics is to play 
them as if they were classics. .. ¥ 


Stokowski Conducts NBC Symphony 
With Frances Nash as Soloist 


NBC Symphony, Leopold Stokowski 
conducting. Assisting artist: Frances 
Nash, pianist. Radio City Studio 8-H, 
April 7, evening: 

Prelude on the Traditional Melody, 


« Oe ea ee Stokowski 
Concerto in D Minor, for piano and orches- 

tra, Movements 1 and 2.......... MacDowell 
‘Negro Parade’...........0. Lamar Stringfield 
PR CUNO ois de vseendeseune ta Stravinsky 


Mr. Stokowski began this program in an 
eminently substantial manner as his pre- 
lude on ‘Ein’ feste Burg’ is a treatment 
of the grand old tune that is character- 
ized by imposing sonorities and opulent 
color. Scored by the cunning hand of an 
adept in orchestration and developed, as 
it is, to a thrilling climax, it received a 
performance under his baton that, as it 
would. seem, exhaustively exploited its pos- 
sibilities. There was much applause for 
the conductor-composer. 

Later the ‘Negro Parade’ by Lamar 
Stringfield, picturesque in tonal effects 
and engaging in its characteristic rhythms. 
proved to be an intriguing novelty of vivid 
descriptive suggestion. It evoked such ob- 
viously enthusiastic applause that at the 
conductor’s insistence the composer rose 
at his seat and bowed his acknowledgments. 
It followed a conscientious but uninspired 
performance of two movements of the 
MacDowell piano Concerto in D Minor. 
The first movement of this work begins to 
wear thin in places and Miss Nash appar- 
ently did not feel sufficiently at ease and 
free to give to the Scherzo the infectious 
lilt and sparkle that it demands. 

At the end Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ Suite 
was given a notably imaginative reading 
projected with vivid coloring in the more 
spectacular movements and beautiful tonal 
tinting, allied with compelling evocation 
of mood, in the more poetic sections. The 
‘Berceuse’ was re-created as a thing of 
haunting beauty. 


Adolf Busch and Chamber Musicians 
Close Series 


Adolf Busch and Chamber Music Play- 
ers. John Wummer, flutist, and Rudolf 


Serkin, pianist, assisting artists. Town 
Hall, April 15, evening: 
Overture (Suite) No. 2 in B Minor: Violin 


Concerto in E Major...............00.. Bach 
Piano Concerto in E Flat (K.271)..... Mozart 
Grand Fugue, Op. 133.............. Beethoven 

One of the most ardently enthusiastic 
audiences of the season was present to hear 
the final concert in the series given by 
Adolf Busch and his Chamber Music 
Players, and the news that a similar series 
will be offered next season will be doubly 
gratifying to those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to hear these concerts this 
Spring. 

Of all of the Suites, that in B Minor 


is the most varied and imposing. Mr. ‘ 


Wummer’s flute was set a Herculean task 
in competing with the large body of 
strings, and the rigidity and speed of the 
tempi made his path even thornier. But 
he came through with flying colors, though 
one wondered at times where his breath 
was coming from. Mr. Busch and the 
ensemble played with propulsive energy 
and rhythmic incisiveness. Their per- 
formance was superbly vital, albeit a little 
heavy-handed and lacking in consideration 
for the flutist in matters of phrasing. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
satisfying performance of Bach’s E Major 
Violin Concerto than the one at this con- 
cert. Not only was there complete under- 


standing between Mr. Busch and the or 
chestra, but he played with a fire and 
rapture of style which lifted the inte-- 
pretation quite out of the category of th« 
usual concert performance. Mr. Serkin 
on the other hand, despite the marvelous 
control and elegance of his playing was 
not at his best in the Mozart Piano Con 
certo in E Flat. The work is decided}, 
second-rate Mozart, though it contains 
music in which the composer strikes fir: 
and makes one regret all the more that 
most of the time he is writing according 
to formula. The andantino is pure gold 
however, and it was there and in the fina 
rondo that Mr. Serkin was most communi 
cative. In the first movement his ton 
was colorless and his playing over-delil 
erate. The scampering rondo was irr: 
sistibly done and the audience gave th 
performers a genuine ovation. 

Beethoven’s Grand Fugue is intellectua! 
music, and Mr. Busch and the ensemblx 
played it with the utmost clarity and logic 
The music is simply too much for fow 
instruments to carry, and though it be 
comes somewhat turgid when played by 
a larger group, it then has the tremendous 
energy which Beethoven put into it. 


~~. 


Walter Conducts ‘Second Essay’ by 
Samuel Barber 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Bruno Walter conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
April 16, evening: 


Ryuoheny in D Minor, No. 2, Op. 70.Dvorak 
, | FE SER ee er rie Barber 
(First Performance) 

Symphony in D Major, No. 2, Op. 73. Brahms 


Samuel Barber’s ‘Second Essay’, which 
had its first performance at this concert, 
goes through its paces with professional 
finish. Themes are stated and worked out, 
the inevitable fugal development appears, 
and the music is built to a big and heavily 
orchestrated finale. But the composer had 
little to say, apparently, for the music of- 
fered no salient ideas. Mr. Barber has 
written well and to the point in several 
forms, but this particular composition be- 
longs to the red column of his musical 
ledger, as far as a first impression can be 
trusted. Mr. Walter and the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony performed it admirably 
and the composer took several bows. 

It is fascinating to speculate what 
Dvorak might have done if he had never 
heard of Brahms and his music. For 
Brahms was the worst possible model for 
a composer of Dvorak’s innate spontaneity 
and originality to follow. All of those 
overladen passages of development, all of 
those pompous rhetorical gestures and 
flourishes, all of those heavy-handed treat- 
ments of simple little themes, we owe to 
the fact that Dvorak must have made up 
his mind to be a symphonist in the best 
nineteenth century manner, come what 
may. For Brahms this style was a natural 
garment; for Dvorak all too often it was 
borrowed plumes. The Scherzo of the D 
Minor Symphony is a _ masterpiece of 
writing, however, and Mr. Walter con- 
ducted it with that absolute simplicity and 
directness which make an orchestra sound 
as personal as a single human voice. And 
throughout the work there are touches of 
genius. 

The peak of this concert was Brahms’s 
Second Symphony, the most difficult of 
the four works for most conductors be- 
cause it calls for an inward quietness of 
soul far more than for the strenuous hero- 
ics in which most of our great orchestral! 
leaders specialize. But Mr. Walter is a 
profound and extremely sensitive thinker 
about music, and his interpretation of this 
symphony is ideal. The serene flow of 
the music, the significance of every de 
tail of structure and instrumentation, th« 
glow of the orchestral ensemble are all 
part of a rare and delectable musical ex 
perience. The audience applauded Mr 
Walter and the orchestra for a long time 
at the close of the concert. a 


Three New Works Introduced by 
Orchestrette Under Petrides 
Orchestrette of New York, Frederiaue 
Petrides, conductor. Judith Litante, so 
prano, and Rolf Persinger, violinist, solo- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Conductor Is Twenty-Sixth Man 
to Receive Award—Students 
of Universities Present 


SAN Francisco, April 20.—An Hon- 
orary Fellowship, the twenty-sixth ever 
given in its half century of existence, 
was awarded 
Pierre Monteux 
by Stanford Uni- 
versity on April 
12. The presenta- 
tion was made by 


Pierre Monteux, Con- 
ductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony, 
Receiving an Hon- 
orary Fellowship from 
Stanford University's 
President, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur. Leonora 
Wood Armsby, Pres- 
ident of San Fran- 
cisco Musical Asso- 
ciation Looks on 


President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur on 
the stage of the 
War Memorial 
Opera House, dur- 
ing the annual symphony program spon- 
sored by the students of Stanford, Uni- 
versity of California and Mills College, 
who make up the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Forum. 

Preceding the presentation, _ brief 
speeches of appreciation were made by 
representatives of the student bodies of 
the three institutions. The speakers, in- 
troduced by Leonora Wood Armsby, 
president of the Musical Association, 
were Charles Bull, Howard Holmes and 
Ann Collier. They represented Stan- 
ford, U. C. and Mills, respectively. 

In his presentation speech, Dr. Wil- 


CIVIC SERIES ENDS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Pons and Kostelanetz Appear 
with Symphony in Record- 
Breaking Concert 

SAN Francisco, April 18.—The 
Symphony experienced a thrill in the 
popular reaction to the last of the Civic 
Pop Concerts under the Art Commis- 
sion sponsorship which had Lily Pons 
and Andre Kostelanetz as the record 
breaking guest artists. 

According to Joseph S. Dyer, Jr., 
secretary of the Art Commission, the 
audience was in excess of 9,000 and 
was the largest ever to hear a symphony 
concert in this city. That statement 
threw new light on the seating capacity 
of the Civic Auditorium which has 
variously been said to hold from 8,000 
to 10,000 on various occasions. Of- 
ficial figures declare the capacity to be 
7,500. Extra chairs on both sides of 
the platform and in every conceivable 
nook took care of the overflowing 
crowd which cheered the singer and 
her husband time and again. 

Milhaud Works Sung 

Most notable feature of the musical 
program was the group of Ronsard 
wre by Milhaud, ‘A Une Fontaine’, 
A Cupidon’, ‘Tais-Toi, Babillarde’ and 
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STANFORD GIVES FELLOWSHIP TO MONTEUX 


bur proclaimed the symphony orchestra 
“the greatest creation of the human 
mind” and the man who leads one, a 
“truly great man.” The Fellowship 
award is the highest honor Stanford 
can bestow “without an examination,” 
according to the University’s president. 

The musical program selected by the 
Forum members comprised such popu- 





lar fare as the Prelude to the ‘Master- 
singers’, Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
5, Mussorgsky’s ‘Night on Bald Moun- 
tain’, Debussy’s Nocturnes, ‘Clouds’ 
and ‘Festivals’, and Chabrier’s ‘Fete 
Polonaise’. The enthusiasm of the col- 
legiate audience was so contagious that 
conductor and orchestra reacted with 
all the vim and zest at their command. 
Mr. Monteux in his acceptance speech 
expressed appreciation not only for the 
present honor but for the inspiration the 
students have been to him during the 
three years the Forum has functioned. 
Marjory M. FIsHER 


‘Dieu Vous Garde’. The composer was 
present to share in the applause which 
Miss Pons won with this special song 
group. Her other works were of the 
standard repertoire. Miss Pons threw 
her little red, white and blue French 
bouquets into the groups of service men 
on each side of the stage, causing a 
near riot in the struggle for possession. 

Kostelanetz’s portion of the program 
included excellent accompaniments for 
the songs, the Schubert Overture to 
‘Rosamunde’, Sibelius’s ‘Swan of Tu- 
onela’, Ibert’s ‘Parade’ and Waltz from 
‘Divertissement’ and  Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’. 

The Young People’s concerts, Ru- 
dolph Ganz conducting, concluded on 
April 11 with the awarding of prizes 
for note books on a program titled 
‘The Dance Idealized’. 


Eight children were awarded gold, 
silver and bronze medals for their ori- 
ginal notebooks showing the symphonic 
knowledge they gained from this year’s 
programs. The winners in order were: 
Sixth grade and under: Marianne 
Hammond, 1048 Annerly Rd., Pied- 
mont; Tommy Reston Le Mieu, 2658 
Webster St., San Francisco; Gordon 
Johnson, Jr., 2608 Webster St. Sev- 
enth to Ninth grades: Mary Louise 
Striegler, 118 Meadow Croft Dr., San 
Anselmo; Helen Daniels, 1940 Baker 
St., San Francisco; Monie Hotaling, 
Albion Rd., Woodside. 10th Grade 
and up: Zoe Apostolides, 743 Sixth 


Ave.; Elizabeth Hamilton, 546 42d 
Ave. 

Commodore Sloat School won the cup 
for largest attendance. Its large Glee 
Club also sang “‘America” on Saturday. 


Marjory M. FISHER 


TRAUBEL WELCOMED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Cartier Gives Dance Recital— 
Musical Club Elects New 
Officers for Year 


SAN Francisco, April 15.—Helen 
Traubel made her second annual con- 
cert appearance under Opera Associa- 
tion auspices on April 12, singing a dis- 
tinguished program to a fair-sized audi- 
ence in the War Memorial Opera 
House. Although Miss Traubel’s voice 
was not in its best form, she won a cor- 
dial ovation and Coenraad Bos shared 
in the triumph by virtue of his superb 
accompaniments and good solo work. 

Gualtiero Bartalini, in the role of a 
diseur, scored an ovation in the Com- 
munity Playhouse by virtue of artistic 
presentation of mumerous_ character 
songs culled from all races and nations 
except our own. His costumes, self- 
made, were the most lavishly rich and 
magnificent seen on a local stage in 
years. Costumes, too, played a great 
part in the success of Jacques Cartier, 
who gave his Chinese program built 
around the life of the Empress Dow- 
ager, for a Town Hall audience in the 
Curran Theater. The dramatic presenta- 
tion had sufficient excellent dance num- 
bers to merit wide attention. 


Marvin Scott Makes Debut 

Marvin Scott made a commendable 
debut as pianist in the Holloway Play- 
house under the management of Lulu 
Blumberg. He is a product of the Frank 
Moss studio. 

Maxim Schapiro gave another of his 
recitals covering the piano literature 
from the time of Rameau to the present 
on April 7 in the Community Playhouse 
with a program devoted to the music of 
Chopin, Liszt and Brahms. He scored 
a special triumph for his playing of the 
Liszt Sonata in B Minor. An Easter 
Sunday afternoon “benefit” concert was 
given by Leonardo Ciarlo, tenor. A 
good lecture on “Color in Music” by 
Wesley LaViolette was also presented 
on the same day. The lecture was a 
Composers’ Forum attraction in the 
Museum of Art. 

The San Francisco Musical Club 
elected Mrs. Glenn Woods to succeed 
Mrs, Roy Tremoureux as president for 
the coming year. Other officers elected 
are: Mrs. Henry Friedrichs, first vice- 
president; Emilie Lancel, second vice- 
president; Mrs. F. Coulter, treasurer ; 
Mrs. Roberta McDonell, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. John Wooster, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Etta Dakin, 
financial secretary; Mrs. Rudolph 
Beard, librarian. Directors are Mrs. 
Charles Maury, Mrs. Ira Clark, Mrs. 
Orla St. Clair and Lillian Thomas. 

Marjory M. FIsHER 








Sykora Trio Fills Engagements in 
Oklahoma 

Cuicaco, April 9—The Sykora 
Trio, composed of Frank Sykora, ’cel- 
list, Bela Martay, violinist, and Howard 
Silberer, pianist, filled fifteen concerts 
in Oklahoma during February and 
March under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Entertainment Association, an 
association founded in Oklahoma in 
1942 by Maurice Loriaux, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing concerts, music, lec- 
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turers, etc., to Oklahoma. The concerts 
drew audiences from as far south as 
Texas. Mr. Loriaux formerly was con- 
nected with the Columbia Concert Ser- 
vice, M. M. 
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deeply searching interpretation, while 
the Beethoven Symphony’s elementary 
requirements were attended to in a di- 
rect and dutiful statement. In the 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite, orchestral 
lustre and virtuosity contributed to a 
sonorous and _ colorful projection. 
Meriting particular citation was the 
superlative solo fiute playing of Wil- 
liam Kincaid. 
Kilenyi Plays Beethoven 
The bill for the orchestra’s concerts 
of April 10-11-13 with Mr. Ormandy 
leading and Edward Kilenyi as soloist, 
comprised : 
Symphony No. 28, in C........+se+ee05+ Mozart 
Concerto No. 5, in E Fiat, for piano and 
orchestra (‘Emperor’) ..........+. Beethoven 
wand Kilenyi 
Pastorale and Tarantella...............+ Zador 
(First Philadelphia Performances) 
Prelude and Love Death from ‘Tristan and 
MOUNT oe sbccccedevengaks cacegesescsee Wagner 
The concerts marked Mr. Kilenyi’s 
return to his birthplace for although the 
very able young pianist’s life and career 
up to three years ago were for the most 
part associated with Hungary and vari- 
ous European centers, he was born in 
Philadelphia in 1914 during his parents’ 
sojourn in the United States. In the 
solo passages of the ‘Emperor’ Con- 
certo, Mr. Kilenyi confidently revealed 
his powers as a technician and exhibited 
well-controlled tone production and feel- 
ing for color. However, in the opinion 
of this writer, the scope and style of 
his somewhat personalized interpreta- 
tion failed to signify any very probing 
analysis of problems of expression. 
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Appropriately taken care of by Mr. 
Ormandy and his associates were the 
matters of orchestral support and ac- 
companiment. Credited to the com- 
poser’s seventeenth year and a little 
masterpiece both in its own right and 
the adumbration of greater things to 
come, the Mozart Symphony gratified 
by its blithe and refreshing measures, 
the grace of its melodic contours and 
patterns. Mr. Ormandy achieved a 
tasteful and finely textured reading. 

By a Hungarian musician now liv- 
ing in Los Angeles, the Eugene Zador 
pieces afforded momentary enjoyment 
and demonstrated that their maker is 
adept in compositional technique and 
substantially versed in the theory and 
practice of orchestration. However, 
brilliant instrumental dress could not 
altogether compensate for the rather 
ordinary melodic and harmonic quali- 
ties of the basic musical framework. 
The ‘Tristan’ music was opulently 
played. 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 





‘TOSCA’ PERFORMED 





LaScala Company Gives Penultimate 
Opera of Series 

PHILADELPHIA, April 16.—The gen- 
erally excellent casting and vocal stand- 
ards which have governed the Philadel- 
phia LaScala Opera Company’ s produc- 
tions this season were again observed 
in the presentation of “Tosca’ at the 
Academy of Music on April 9 with 
Giuseppe Bamboschek an informed and 
assured conductor. Heard by the usual 
large and responsive audience, the Puc- 
cini opera was the penultimate offering 
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and one of the most successful of the 
organization’s current series. 

Elda Ercole rendered effective vocal 
and dramatic service to the title role and 
fairly earned the plaudits which greeted 
her portrayal. The Latin-American 
tenor, Francisco Naya, sang and acted 
expressively, the reactions of the audi- 
ence indicating more than casual appro- 
bation. As Scarpia, George Czaplicki 
was outstanding, his characterization, one 
of the most arresting observed here since 
the days of Scotti, disclosing histrionic 
ability. Vocally, he was fully equal to 
the music of the part, and he deservedly 
scored some of the evening’s most fer- 
vent tributes. As the Sacristan, Pom- 
pilio Malatesta furnished his familiar 
and mellowed delineation; John Lawler 
made advantageous use of his opportu- 
nities as Angelotti, and others listed 
were Cosstanzo Sorvino, Spoletta, 
Theodore Bayer, Sciarrone, Theodore 
Czerwinski, the Jailer, and Irene Ja- 
coby, a Shepherd. 


SABATINI PLAYERS 
ENLIST SOLOISTS 


Pennsylvania WPA Symphony 
Offers Many Novelties at 
Recent Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, April 15.—Three so- 
loists were heard at a Pennsylvania 
WPA Symphony concert at the Irvine 
Auditorium of the University of Penn- 
sylvania on April 6, Guglielmo Sabatini 
conducting. William Sabatini, youthful 
son of the conductor, exhibited skill in 
Mozart’s delectable Concerto No. 3, in 
E Flat, for horn and orchestra; fluent 
technique, implemented young Ignazio 
Perricone’s statement of the piano part 
of Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasia’, and 
William Ellis, Negro tenor, revealed 
pleasing present attainments and good 
possibilities in arias from ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’, ‘Tosca’ and ‘Il Trovatore’. Mr. 
Sabatini and his colleagues in the ac- 
companiments served the soloists well 
and also accounted for commendable 
performances of Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 29, in A, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Russian Easter’, 

The Philadelphia premiere of Pou- 
lenc’s Concerto for organ, strings and 
tympani, distinguished the orchestra’s 
University of Pennsylvania program on 
April 12, Mr. Sabatini conducting. The 
Concerto was of worthwhile musical 
substance and adroit workmanship. The 
solo part was expertly interpreted by 
Claribel Gegenheimer Thomson, with 
leader and ensemble furnishing bene- 
ficial collaboration. 

The overtures to Rossini’s ‘Il Viag- 
gio a Reims’ and Wagner's ‘Rienzi’ ; 
Mr. Sabatini’s tuneful ‘Pictures from 
Abbruzzi’; his transcription of “White 
Orchids’, a piano piece by James Fran- 
cis Cooke, and three Handel pieces or- 
chestrated by Sir Hamilton Harty, com- 
pleted the program. 








Bauer Resumes Concert Tour 

After a two-months’ stay in Florida, 
where he has been busy with concerts 
and with his work at the University of 
Miami, Harold Bauer, pianist, resumed 
his concert tour, opening in Rock Island, 
Ill., with two appearances at Augustana 
College, April 8 and 9. After his ap- 
pearance with the Omaha Symphony, 
Mr. Bauer returned to New York. On 
April 21 he was to appear with the 
Woman’s Choral Group of Temple 
Israel in Lawrence, L. I., at the estate 
of Mrs. Carl Lang, in a Benefit Concert 
for the Red Cross. 





ITURBI CONDUCTS 
FUND-RAISING EVENT 


Leads Rochester Philharmonic 
in Concert to Aid Series 
of Summer Programs 


RocHesTer, April 14.—The Ro 
chester Philharmonic, José Iturbi, con 
ductor, was presented on April 12 at 
the Eastman Theater, under the joint 
auspices of the Junior Chamber of Com 
merce and the Rochester Civic Musi 
Association, as an initial effort to rais: 
funds for a Summer series of open ai: 
concerts in Highland Park in July. 

The program included Vitali’s Cha- 
conne for strings, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Mozart’s Concerto for three 
pianos and orchestra, and a first local 
performance of Villa-Lobos’s ‘Desco- 
brimento do Brasil’. The latter, trans- 
ferred to the first half of the program, 
is an amazingly beautiful composition, 
full of native tunes, interesting rhythms 
and fascinating orchestration. The 
Mozart Concerto, conducted by Dr. 
Paul White, the associate conductor of 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra, had as 
soloists Mr. Iturbi, Guy Fraser Harri 
son and Arthur M. See, and was most 
amusing and delightful. Mr. Iturbi 
and the orchestra gave a superlatively 
fine performance of the Beethoven 
Symphony. 

The annual drive for funds by the 
Rochester Civic Music Association, 
held this last week, netted a total of 
$70,016.65 which, though somewhat be- 
low the goal set, assures an uncurtailed 
program for the coming year. The 
campaign produced 920 new members. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra’s 
“Pop” concert on March 5, under Guy 
Fraser Harrison at the Eastman The- 
ater, drew a large audience. Mac Mor- 
gan, baritone, was soloist. The audi- 
ence liked Mr. Morgan so much that 
he won an ovation, and had to sing 
encores, Mr. Harrison playing his ac- 
companiments on the piano. 

Mary Ertz WILL 
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TRENTON OPERA GROUP 
TO GIVE FOUR WORKS 





Schedule to Include ‘Aida’, ‘Faust’, 
‘Tosca’ and “Trovatore’—Asso- 
ciation Realizes Profit 


The Trenton Opera Association, 
Michael Kuttner, musical director; 
James Kerney, president, and John E. 
Curry, managing 
director, which 
completed its sea- 
son on April 9 with 
performances of 
‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’ and ‘Pagliac- 
ci’, plans to give 
four operas during 
the season of 1942- 
43. The Association 
realized a profit for 
the first time at the 
close of this, its 
second season. The 
schedule for next 
year includes ‘Aida, Nov. 20; ‘Faust’, 
Jan. 22; ‘Tosca’, Feb. 26, and “Trova- 
tore’, April 1. 

Mr. Kuttner conducted the perform- 
ance of all operas during the past season, 
when six works were given. In the most 
recent, ‘Cavalleria’, Della Samoiloff, 
Norbert Ardelli, Carlo Morelli, Alice 
Avakian, and Elva Keisall were the 
principals, and in ‘Pagliacci’ given on 
the same day, Giovanni Martinelli, Dor- 
othy Kirsten, Carlo Morelli, Earl 
Wrightson and Donald Dame sang. 

Mozart’s ‘The Abduction from the 
Seraglio’ was performed on Feb. 26 
with Bram Nossen, Marjorie William- 
son, Andzia Kuzak, Edward Kane, Don- 
ald Dame and Lorenzo Alvary in the 
cast. Hans Busch was guest stage direc- 
tor for this performance, and the scen- 
ery was designed by him and Luther 
Wenner. ‘La Traviata’ was given on 
Jan. 29 with Vivian Della Chiesa, 
James Melton and Robert Weede in pri- 
mary roles. “The Barber of Seville’, 
given on Dec. 18, with Bruno Landi, 
Robert Weede, Agata Borzi, Pompilio 
Malatesta, Lorenzo Alvary, Earl 
Wrightson and Mildred Ippolito, and 
‘Carmen’, on Nov. 20, had Carolina Se- 
grera, Lois Monroe, Raoul Jobin, Car- 
los Alexander in the principal parts. 





Michael Kuttner 





WALLENSTEIN TO CONDUCT 
OPERA FESTIVAL ON WOR 





Seven American Works, Including 
Premiere of Maganini’s ‘Tenn- 
essee’s Partner’ Listed 


The ‘First American Opera Festival’ 
will be launched by WOR and its musi- 
cal director, Alfred Wallenstein, on 
May 7. Presented in cooperation with 
the U. S. Treasyry Department to aid 
the sale of War Savings Bonds, the 
Festival will be heard nationally over 
WOR and the Mutual network every 
Thursday evening from 8 to 9 o'clock. 

Seven American operas, composed 
and written by Americans and sung by 
Americans, and all, with one exception, 
based on the American scene, will be 
produced in complete one-hour radio 
versions. Six of these operas have never 
been broadcast before; one is a world 
premiere. George Gershwin’s ‘Porgy 
and Bess’ will begin the festival on 
May 7 with the full cast of the current 
Broadway revival taking part. Follow- 
ing “Porgy and Bess’ will come Douglas 
Moore’s ‘The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster’, on May 14. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
‘The Old Maid and the Thief’ will be 
heard on May 21. On May 28, the festi- 
val will present the world premiere of 
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‘Tennessee’s Partner’, Quinto Maga- 
nini’s opera based on a short story by 
Bret Harte. 

‘Four Saints in Three Acts’, Virgil 
Thomson’s opera, is the production for 
June 4. ‘Second Hurricane’, by Aaron 
Copland, will be given on June 11. The 
festival will close on June 18 with a 
production of Deems Taylor’s “The 
King’s Henchmen’. 

Conceived and conducted by Alfred 
Wallenstein, the First American Opera 
Festival will employ the WOR Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The productions will 
originate in the WOR Playhouse, but 
will have no studio audiences. 


MONTREAL TO HAVE 
SPRING FESTIVAL 


Defauw Will Conduct Series of 
Performances in May 
With Soloists 


MontTrREAL, April 20.—In commemo- 
ration of the tercentenary of Montreal 
the Concerts Symphoniques of Mon- 
treal will offer a festival on May 11, 13 
and 15 under the direction of Désiré 
Defauw, who will conduct the orchestra 
in the Auditorium du Plateau. Soloists 
will include Rudolf Serkin, pianist; 
Alexander Kipnis, bass; [réne Moquin, 
soprano, and Anna Malenfant, con- 
tralto. Les Disciples de Massenet, 
Charles Goulet, director, and the Wo- 
men’s Chorus of St. Rédempteur, Ger- 
maine Moineau, director, will also par- 
ticipate. 

On May 11 the program will offer 
Mozart’s Overture to ‘The Marriage 
of Figaro’; Debussy’s ‘La Demoiselle 
Elue’ and his three Nocturnes for or- 
chestra; and Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. The program for May 13 in- 
cludes Bach’s ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto in 
G, No. 3; Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ Con- 
certo with Mr. Serkin as soloist; and 
the Brahms Concerto No. 2 in B Fiat, 
also with Mr. Serkin at the piano. On 
May 15, Mr. Defauw will conduct the 
Prelude and the ‘Good Friday Spell’ 
from Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’, with Mr. Kip- 
nis as soloist; the ‘Ride of the Valky- 
ries’, and excerpts from Mussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godunoff’ with Mr. Kipnis and 
other soloists and chorus. 











BLUEFIELD HEARS FIRST 
CIVIC ORCHESTRA CONCERT 





William Carruth Conducts New Sym- 
phony of Eighty—To Form 
Orchestra Association 


BLUEFIELD, W. Va., April 20.—After 
ten months of intensive rehearsing, the 
Civic Orchestra of Bluefield gave its 
first performance on March 10, Ram- 
sey Auditorium being filled to capacity 
for the debut. The orchestra, numbering 
fifty-two musicians, is sponsored by the 
Bluefield Chamber of Commerce, but it 
is expected that a separate symphony 
association will be formed. 


The conductor of the orchestra is 
William Carruth, head of the instru- 
mental music department at Concord 
State Teachers’ College at Athens, fif- 
teen miles from Bluefield. He conducted 
a program of works by Gluck, Glinka, 
Sibelius, Schubert, Bendel, Bach-Albert 
and Gliere. 

The Bluefield Civic Orchestra is 
really a regional group, as only twenty 
of the artists live in that city, the others 
coming from a dozen towns in four 
nearby Virginia and West Virginia 
counties. Sdme of the musicians have 


been travelling as much as eighty miles 
a week for rehearsals, The orchestra is 
made up of professional musicians 
(teachers) and younger high school 
players. 


BEECHAM TO LEAD 
BROOKLYN SYMPHONY 


To Conduct Four Concerts at 
Academy of Music Next Sea- 
son—Seeks Native Music 


Sir Thomas Beecham will direct the 
Brooklyn Symphony next season in a 
special subscription series of four Tues- 
day evening concerts at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. This will mark Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s first appearances in 
Brooklyn. It will be the only instance 
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in which he has assumed entire musical 
direction of a regularly scheduled series 
in Greater New York. 

The Brooklyn Symphony, one of the 
city’s newest professional symphonic 
organizations, recently completed its 
first successful season. The forthcoming 
series, under Mr. Beecham’s leadership, 
is a further extension of its activities. 
Indicating his preliminary plans for the 
Brooklyn season, Sir Thomas expressed 
his desire to continue the policy inaugu- 
rated last year, of including a represent- 
ative American work in every program. 
The Brooklyn Symphony will be glad 
to receive new orchestral scores which 
composers wish to submit for possible 
performance. They may be sent to the 
secretary of the orchestra, 30 Lafayette 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Performances 
in the special Brooklyn series will take 
place on Dec. 8, Jan. 12, March 9, and 
April 6, in the Opera House of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 





Concert Management: Willard Matthews 
333 East 43rd Street, New York 
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CONCERTS: New Artists and Ensemble Make Debuts 


(Continued from page 12) 


both singers joining in duets from ‘Don 
Giovanni’ and Rossini’s ‘L’Italiani in Al- 
geri’. 

Miss Wysor, whose vocalism is well 
known hereabouts, again displayed an 
ample, well routined voice of particular 
beauty in the lower range. In a group of 
airs by Gluck, Handel and Bach, she was 
at her best in the ‘Bist du bei mir’, by 
the last-named composer. In the more 
florid works of operatic derivation, like 
the ‘Nacqui all’affano’ from  Rossini’s 
‘Cenerentola’, an awkwardness appeared in 
the handling of the coloratura embellish- 
ment and there was some indecision as to 
the bi-tonal character of trills. 

Offering first a group of Lieder by 
Schumann, Schubert, Brahms and Wolf, 
Mr. Walsh disclosed a somewhat re- 
stricted voice, in point of range, but of 
good quality and considerable power in 
the low tones. His diction was authentic 
and remarkably clear, and there was evi- 
dence that he had given a good deal of 
thought to his interpretations. In regard 
to the latter, however, there was a ten- 
dency to “act” the music and thus give 
it a theatricality which was distracting 
and scarcely appropriate. 

The last half held a Debussy group, by 
Mr. Walsh, and songs by Arne and Mor- 
ley and two folksongs, sung by Miss 
Wysor. Martin Rich supplied excellent 
accompaniments. 2 


Anley Loren, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, April 6, evening: 
‘English’ Suite in A Minor; Prelude and 


NG ON Mined Penta sss casovevanes Bach 
EE EE SERRE CPR eee Scarlatti 
Sonata in C Major, 

SD Use thine Whehidh deausé ses Beethoven 
Impromptu in A Flat, Op. 9........ Schubert 
Intermezzo in B Flat Minor, Op. 117, No. 2; 

Capriccio in D, Op. 116, No. 7...... Brahms 


*Voiles’; ‘Le vent dans la plaine’....Debussy 

Nocturne in D Flat, Op. 27, No. 2; 

Scherzo in C Sharp Minor.......... Chopin 

In this debut recital Anley Loren, a 
young New York pianist, disclosed the 
possession of a well developed digital fa- 
cility and an abundant reserve of energy 
and vim. As far as the manipulation of 
the keyboard was concerned a definite 
flair for playing the piano was in evidence 
throughout. As yet, however, the young 
recitalist’s attention has not penetrated at 
all deeply beneath the surface of the 
music taken in hand. 

The D Major prelude by Bach and the 
Schubert Impromptu were played with 
gratifying fluency and smoothness and 
with a better adjustment of tonal values 
than was generally achieved elsewhere. In 
the Bach ‘English’ Suite many of the 
ornaments were not played according to 
traditional classic style and here, as in 
many other places, hard-driven tone and 
extremes of dynamics in place of subtle 
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Louis Krasner and 
Jacques de Menasce 


Anley Loren 


graduations marred the effect. In _ the 
Beethoven Sonata the Scherzo, notwith- 
standing some harsh fortes, was the best- 
played movement; the first movement was 
disturbingly brittle and rigid. Facile fin- 
gers are a worthwhile asset to begin with; 
the young pianist needs now to concen- 
trate upon intensive exploration of the 
imaginative and emotional aspects of music. 
c. 


Louis Krasner, Violinist; Jacques de 
Menasce, Pianist 
New York Times Hall. April 13, eve- 


ning : 
NN os hee adeecney das se Jacques de _ Menasce 
ESE ee pe Paul Hindemith 
GI SOL Re netecduatenkesdeeuuse Béla Bartok 


Recitals such as this are still lamentably 
infrequent. It is so much easier to get to- 
gether a long program of standard works 
which one has played since childhood than 
it is to master three contemporary and 
challenging sonatas that most violinists and 
pianists take the easy path. Fortunately 
there are a few artists like Mr. Krasner 
and Mr. de Menasce whose minds are as 
active as their fingers. Were it not for 
them, we should have a steady diet of the 
Vitali Chaconne and Beethoven’s ‘Spring’ 
Sonata, with equally familiar variants, year 
in and year out. 

Of the three works, the Hindemith Son- 
ata is by far the most unified. Those who 
think of his music as crabbed and un- 
melodic should listen repeatedly to this 
Sonata, which is full of soaring themes. The 
development of the material is masterly, yet 
one never has the sense of development for 
its own sake, as is the case in some of the 
composer’s other chamber music. The Son- 
ata by Mr. de Menasce is skillfully written, 
but at first hearing it seemed rather dry 
and cerebral in style. The themes are plas- 
tic and ingeniously handled, the harmonic 
texture rich, yet the work refused to come 
to life. Barték’s First Sonata, on the other 
hand, is bursting with creative energy, 
though its improvisational style and dif- 
fuseness work against it. There are mag- 
nificent things in this music, but also pas- 
sages in which the composer seems to mark 
time until another idea carries him forward. 
The audience recalled the artist many a ag 


Lillian Sharp, Soprano (Debut) 
Paul Meyer, at the piano. Town Hall, 
April 14, evening: 


*V’adoro pupille’, from ‘Julius Caesar’; ‘Oh, 
ubal’s Lyre’, from ‘Joshua’ 
Handel 
RIN dass be oki oka soncgh vs tacckeaeee Mozart 
‘Du bist die Ruh’’; ‘Gretchen am Spinnrade’; 
IES OX Gace Us vs. casvseusedexs Schubert 
‘Und gestern hat er mir Rosen gebracht’; 
‘Hat dich die Liebe beruehrt’......... Marx 
oT NE  . rer rite Liszt 
‘Mandoline’; ‘L’ombre des arbres’...Debussy 
MET | sina. o bay ov ndnassersadtises Fourdrain 
‘Adieu, foréts’, from ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ 
Tchaikovski 
TENE. cu powa wks base tak beaehonaea Tchaikovski 
yy OO” eer Amor W. Sharp 


‘What Are the Songs They Sing?’ 
Frederick Bristol 


(a ea reece ees Hageman 
‘Disenchantment’; ‘Let My Song Fill Your 
ON SR BRP RR a Ernest Charles 


With the background of musical parent- 
age and experience in concert work and in 
opera in the Middle West, Lillian Sharp, 
a soprano from Columbus, Ohio, made her 
New York debut with this program. The 
personable young singer, who conducted 


herself with ease on the Town Hall stage, 
brought musical understanding and taste to 
the task of interpreting a widely ranging 
program and achieved her best results in 
communicating the mood of the song taken 
in hand in such numbers as Marx’s ‘Und 
gestern hat er mir Rosen gebracht’ and, 
more notably, Liszt’s sensitively projected 
‘Oh, quand je dors’. 

The voice, an organ of substantial qual- 
ity and considerable range and volume, if 
not of conspicuous beauty, was not pro- 
duced, however, in the most advantageous 
manner, with the result that the exacting 
passages in the Handel airs and Mozart 
song were not very cleanly negotiated nor 
was ‘Du bist die Ruh’ given with the 
smoothness of legato singing that is a fun- 
damental necessity if the mood of the song 
is to be convincingly created. In general 
the singer’s approach to her songs was too 
superficial to make them communicative, 
though there were times when good in- 
tentions seemed to be thwarted by the in- 
tractibility of the voice. al 


Army and Navy Benefit 

The third of the series of concerts given 
by the National Music League for the 
benefit of the Citizens Committee for the 
Army and Navy was given in the New 
York Times Hall on the afternoon of April 
7. The artists, introduced by Dorothy 
Gordon, included Jean Bryan, contralto; 
Robert Mann, violin; Walter Robert, 
piano, and Martin Noliboff, French horn. 
The Manhattan Ensemble, which had been 
scheduled to appear, was unable to do so 
because two of its members were called for 
service. Miss Bryan offered works by Do- 
izetti, Secchi; Mr. Robert played Beethov- 
en’s C Minor Variations and the three in- 
strumentalists joined in Brahm’s E Flat 
Trio. N. 


Army and Navy Benefit 

The National Music League presented 
one of its hour-long concerts for the bene- 
fit of the Citizens Committee for the Army 
and Navy in the New York Times Hall 
on the afternoon of April 14. The artists 
appearing included William Gephart, bari- 
tone, who sang Schumann's ‘Dichterliebe’ ; 
and Harry Cykman, who offered Schu- 
bert’s Sonatine in D, and the Chausson 
‘Poéme’. Bertha Melnik was the accom- 
panist. Yves Tinayre introduced the 
artists. N 


The Lehman Engel Singers (Debut) 

Lehman Engel, conductor. Singers: 
Florence Vickland, Virginia George, Jan- 
ice Baumgarten, Floyd Sherman, Clifford 
Harvuot. Town Hall, April 16, evening: 


Motet: ‘O vos omnes’.........-...+++- Vittoria 

Madrigal and Chansons: ’ 
‘Ecco mormorar Il’onde’........... Monteverdi 
‘Diy Bamele LAGW ocho cccccvcsccccnes Morley 
‘Mother, I Will Have a Husband’....Vautor 
Come Away, Sweet Love’...........-. Greaves 
SSR & | Ae A ere ee Tessier 
‘Mignonne, allons, voir si la rose’...Costeley 
“UND. THOU dktivecddeccdsvsceccyes Regnard 


Un jour vis’ ssus 


German Songs: 


‘Die Harmonie in der Ehe’; ‘Die Bered- 
ES. Ge dia Chas ddan es ev cesnen’ Haydn 
American Songs: 

.  . bn. . reer Anonymous 
SE CN “ONO on occ cccceses Anonymous 
‘Ode on DT, 4 bs caow ats Jezeniah Sumner 
OEE ee a Cool White 
ye eee a ee H. S. Thompson 


‘Listen to the Mocking Bird’— 
Alice Hawthorne 
"Rt Geena” GS ases sce Stephen Foster 
Folksongs: 
‘I Love My Love’ (Cornish)— 
arr. by Gustav Holst 
‘The Dark-Eyed Sailor’ (English)— 


arr, by R. V. Williams 
‘Poor Wayfaring Stranger” (American)— 

arr. by hman Engel 
‘The Farmer’s Daughters’ (English)— 


arr. by Gerrard Williams 


The debut of the Lehman Engel Singers, 
a group of five young American singers or- 
ganized and conducted by Lehman Engel 
was sponsored by the American Music 
Foundation as a benefit concert for the 
Russian War Relief. The members of the 
group sat around a table in the manner 
of The English Singers, with the con- 
ductor sitting facing them. The program 
was one of wide range and all the num- 


bers were sung unaccompanied with thx 
exception of the American songs, for whic! 
Mr. Engel played the piano accompani 
ments. 

The choir sang with close attention t 
carefully moulded phrasing and with ex 
emplary cleanness of attack, and entere: 
into its task with obvious enthusiasm. I: 
was in the softer numbers that the most 
satisfying effects were achieved in th 
first half of the program as it was whe: 
all were subdued that the voices blende: 
best. Otherwise the balance was badly dis 
located by the aggressive quality of th 
second soprano’s voice and the excessive 
repression of the contralto and the bari 
tone. The Sixteenth Century Tessier’s ‘Au 
joli bois’ was sung so charmingly, how 
ever, that the audience demanded and re 
ceived a repetition of it. 

_Haydn’s ‘Harmony in Marriage’ pro 
vided considerable amusement, as did most 
of the early American songs, especially 
those whose sentimental character was held 
up to sly ridicule. In this group the once 
popular minstrel song, ‘Lubly Fan’, was 
admirably sung by Mr. Harvuot, and he 
and Mr. Sherman joined in ‘Brave Wolfe’ 
and were joined in turn by Miss Vickland 
in ‘Old Colony Times’. Mr. Sherman was 
the soloist in ‘Lilly Dale’, with the others 
joining in the chorus. 6 


Helvetia Maennerchor 


_ The Helvetia Maennerchor of New 
York, Germain P. Lachat, conductor, an 
organization of eighty male voices, gave 
its annual concert in the Town Hall on 
the evening of March 21, under the auspices 
of the Swiss Benevolent Society of New 
York. Besides choral numbers there were 
solos by Lois Wann, oboist, and Mar- 
guerite L. Vuilliemoz, pianist. In the sec- 
ond part of the program there were items 
by the Swiss Yodel Club of Irvington, 
N. J. A capacity audience was present. 
N. 


Evacuation Hospital Benefit 


A concert for the benefit of the second 
evacuation hospital sponsored by St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York and now in active 
service with the U.S. Army, was given in 
the Hotel Pierre on the evening of March 
24. The participants in the program were 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto, and Richard 
Bonelli, baritone, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Marcel Hubert, ’cellist; José Re- 
nato, guitarist, and an augmented choral 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


Kindler Conducts Last Three 
Concerts of Orchestra’s 
Eleventh Year 


WasHincTon, D. C., April 13.—The 
National Symphony under Hans Kind- 
ler brought its eleventh season to a 
close with three concerts built around 
Washington musicians or musical pref- 
erences. For the last of the Wednes- 
day subscription concerts, the soloist on 
March 26 was the Capital’s own Leah 
Effenbach, talented young pianist. She 
played the Third Piano Concerto of 
Prokofieff with great gusto. 

The soloist for the final Students’ 
Concert on March 28, was the youthful 
Washington bass, Kenneth Roger Kin- 
sella, winner of the third annual con- 
test for young Washington musicians 
held under the joint sponsorship of the 
Washington Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Orchestra. 

The record-breaking snow of the next 
day forced the first postponement of a 
winter concert in the history of the Na- 
tional Symphony. On March 30 the 
Sunday afternoon series was concluded 
with the playing of the annual all-re- 
quest program to a capacity audience. 
This year the popular voting put at the 
top the prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’, 
excerpts from the ‘Nutcracker Suite’, 
Borodin’s ‘Polovetsian Dances’, and the 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor by 
Brahms. The votes of many service 
men stationed in the Washington area 
helped to shape this program. 

On March 21, the National Sym- 
phony brought Lily Pons and Andre 
Kostelanetz to the Capital for a special 
concert. On April 15, the Symphony 
will launch its annual fundraising cam- 
paign. From that date until April 25, 
a concentrated effort will be made to 
reach an announced goal of $114,000. 
The drive’s chairman is E. R. Finken- 
staedt and its wartime slogan is “Now 
more than ever music is essential.” 





Garziglia Leads Symphony 


Following its southern tour, the Na- 
tional Symphony returned to Constitu- 
tion Hall on March 15, but its conductor 
was not on the podium. Hans Kindler was 
suffering from bursitis, that occupation- 
al disease of conductors. This affliction 
developed before the tour was com- 
pleted, but Dr. Kindler conducted the 
last few concerts nevertheless, although 
the effort cost him considerable discom- 
fort. Once at home, he turned the baton 
over to Francis Garziglia, member of 
the orchestra, who has led his fellow 
players in many of the Orchestra’s Chil- 
dren’s Concerts. 

Jay WatLz 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 





Atlantic City Symphony Plays Easter 
Concert 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 15.— 
The Atlantic City Symphony, J. W. F. 
Leman, conductor, gave a concert in the 
Municipal Auditorium on March 8 
under the able baton of Mr. Leman. 
Novelties on the program were the per- 


formances of ‘An Easter Festival’, 
written by Herbert J. Tily, and con- 
ducted by the composer; and a trans- 
cription of Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria’ for 
orchestra by Mr. Leman. Other works 
performed were the Overture to ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’ by Nicolai, 
Franck’s Symphony, Weber’s ‘Invita- 
tton to the Dance’ and ‘Clair de Lune’ 
by Debussy. Tehaikovsky’s ‘Marche 
Slave’, concluded the concert. 


WASHINGTON HEARS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Koussevitzky Conducts Russian 
Benefit Concert with 
Local Sponsors 

WasHIncToN, D. C., April 20.—The 
Boston Symphony gave a benefit for 
Russian relief at Constitution Hall on 
March 31. An audience notable not 
only for the celebrities present but also 
for its cheering enthusiasm greeted Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his men. 

Before a note was played, the hall 
rang with applause to salute the arrival 
of the Soviet Ambassador and Mme. 
Litvinoff, of Mrs. Roosevelt and her 
party. Diplomatic representatives of all 
the United Nations, cabinet members, 
Supreme Court Justices, and others of 
national and_ international renown 
crowded the boxes. The uniforms of 
high ranking army and navy men of 
several nations, such as Britain’s Field 
Marshal Sir John Dill, added glitter to 
the scene. 

More uniforms appeared when the 
Marine Corps Color Guard marched 
down the aisles for the ceremonial 
presentation of the colors which pre- 
ceded the concert. While a narrator 
told in dramatic words the place of 
each flag in the fight against Hitler, 
the banners of the United Nations were 
cheered one by one, with the Hammer 
and Sickle of the USSR and America’s 
Stars and Stripes presented at the cli- 
max. Then Dr. Koussevitzky con- 
ducted the ‘Internationale’ (in a new 
arrangement by Aaron Copland) and 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner’. 

Dr. Koussevitzky followed his fa- 
miliarly brilliant reading of the Proko- 
fieff ‘Classical’ Symphony with the 
Shostakovich Sixth. After a brief speech 
by Senator Alben Barkley urging con- 
tributions for medical supplies to the 
Soviet, a third symphony, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth, concluded the solid pro- 
gram. 

The idea for this benefit is credited to 
Dr. Koussevitzky. He and his men 
generously gave their services to the 
cause. In Washington, with C. C. 
Cappel as manager, the organizing 
power was Mrs. Joseph E. Davies, who 
headed a committee which included 
Mrs. Henry A. Wallace, Mrs. Cordell 
Hull and twenty-five other sponsors. 


Jay Watz 











Ross Hastings Wins Opera Contest 

Ross Hastings, twenty-seven-year-old 
composer of Los Angeles, won the grand 
prize of $5,000 in the WGN contest, 
with his opera, ‘America Loves a 
Melody’. The opera was broadcast on 
April 11 with Allan Jones and Marion 
Claire in the leading parts. 
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Metropolitan Opera Association 





LAURITZ 


MELCHIOR 


Heroic Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera Association 





Joint Recital 


PAUL DRAPER 


Tap Dancer Supreme 


and 
LARRY ADLER 


Harmonica Virtuoso 
Transcontinental Tour—Oct., Nov., Dec., 1942 


PAUL ROBESON 


The Great Negro Singer 





Transcontinental Tour and Canada 





World Famous 
General Piatoff 


DON COSSACK CHORUS 


and Dancers 


Nicholas Kostrukoff 
Conductor 


Available this spring and summer and all 
next season. 
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de 
MONTE CARLO 


A National Institution 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 25, 1942 





DANCER GREETED BY CONCERT OFFICERS ON BIRTHDAY 
Maria Gambarelli Is Congratulated on Her Birthday by Officers of the Muscle Shoals Coopera- 


tive Concert Association in the American Legion Hut in Florence, Ala., After the Dancer's 

Recital. Standing (Left to Right) Are: Henry DeVerner, Association Representative; Williard 

Van Simons, Dancer; Mrs. Arthur Miller, Co-Chairman of the Association; David Ahdar, Dancer, 

and Miss Gambarelli. Seated Are (Left to Right): Mrs. R. C. Roberts, Headquarters Secretary 

in Sheffield; Mrs. Rivers Wiggins, Headquarters Secretary in Florence; Mrs. William Millikan, 

General Chairman, and Lillie Mitchell, Treasurer. Artists Selected for Next Season Were Helen 
Traubel, Dalies Frantz and Anatol Kaminsky 





CLEVELAND SINGER’S 
CLUB GIVES CONCERT 


Goldovsky Leads with Hatfield 
as Soloist—New Work by 
Hatch Introduced 


CLEVELAND, April 18.—On March 31 
the Singer’s Club of Cleveland gave its 
Spring concert, conducted by Boris 
Goldovsky, with Lansing Hatfield as 
soloist. Severance Hall was filled with 
an audience devoted to this organization 
which will, next year, celebrate its fifti- 
eth anniversary. 

Of particular interest was the open- 
ing work, composed by Homer Barnes 
Hatch, charter member of the club, who 
is still active, singing in the tenor sec- 
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tion. Both words and music came from 
the pen of this versatile writer, who was 
inspired by the attack on Pearl Harbor 
to create a new patriotic song for men’s 
voices, ‘Oh, Hear All America Sing- 
ing!’ Mr. Hatch has over 150 composi- 
tions to his credit and at the age of 
eighty-four is still active. Other works 
performed were by Franck, Cherubini, 
The ‘Ballad for Americans’, by Robin- 
son, in which Lansing Hatfield joined 
with the club in a stirring presentation. 
The program closed with the martial 
‘Song of the Marching Men’ by Had- 
ley, a rousing, splendid finale. Ac- 
companist for the club was Lawrence 
Stevens. Boris Goldovsky was at the 
piano for Lansing Hatfield and showed 
his fine artistry in ensemble. 


Bach Work Sung 


On April 3 in First Unitarian Church 
a fine performance of the ‘St. Matthew 
Passion’ was given by the combined St. 
James’s Festival Choir and the Unitari- 
an Church Choir, both directed by Wal- 
ter Blodgett. Soloists were Mary Mar- 
ting, Marie Simmelink Kraft, John 
Priebe, Daniel Harris, Lawrence Jen- 
kins. 

The Fortnightly Club of Cleveland 
had a special manuscript program on 
April 7, in which talent of remarkably 
high calibre was shown. ‘The youngest 
composer, Richard Sogg, 10-years old, 
played his own works, Fantasie on an 
American Tune and Contrapuntal Prel- 
ude, both of them charmingly written 
and beautifully performed. Other 
young composers, all boys fr6m eleven 
to fourteen, were Jack Shapiro, Leon 
Lee and Donald Shapiro, each of whom 
gave excellent performances of two 
compositions each. Four songs, written 
by a gifted girl of seventeen, Barbara 
Canfield, and sung by Mrs. F. M. Nien- 
huser, were charming in content and 
projection. ‘Slow Spring’, ‘Love’s Secret’, 
‘Fog’, and ’Weathers’, these composi- 
tions had great appeal. The composer 
was at the piano. A group of children’s 
songs by Dorothy McWilliams Young, 
with the composer at the piano, were 
sympathetically sung by Marjorie Deu- 
blin Binder, and showed a wide range 
of interest and marked ability. Dora 


Flick Blood, well-known composer, con- 
tributed four songs, sung by Anita C. 
Eckstein with Enola Foster Burdick at 
the piano. 


Three Songs for women’s 


voices, by Eunice Lea Kettering, words 
by Vachel Lindsay, were charmingly 
interpreted by Mary Vanosdall Loyd, 
Dorothy Brown Garrigus, Kathryn 
Raw and Mary Bott, who gave full 
rein to the whimsy in these short and 
delightful pieces. The program opened 
with a performance of ‘Oh, Hear All 
America Singing’ by Homer Barnes 
Hatch, who conducted. 

On April 14, the organ section of 
the Fortnightly Club met at Old Stone 
Church, where a recital was given by 
Rita George True, who substituted for 
Laura Louise Bender, and by Mrs. Ray 
A. Carle, assisted by Mary Marting, 
soprano. WitmA HuNING 


SPALDING IS SOLOIST 
WITH OHIO FORCES 


Rodzinski and Ringwall 
Lead Recent Concerts— 
Defense Rally Held 


CLEVELAND, April 19.—During the 
week of April 6-11 children and young 
people had their special concerts, played 
to full houses, and extra reservations 
making it necessary to have an ‘over- 
flow’ concert on April 17. 

On April 2 and 4, Albert Spalding, 
violinist, gave the first performance in 
Cleveland of Samuel Barber’s Concerto. 
The work was received with enthusi- 
asm. Another novelty was ‘The Dance 
of Salome’, by Bernard. Rogers. Roger’s 
music is exciting and expressive. Dr. 
Rodzinski brought into the performance 
his imagination and gift for musical in- 
terpretation. The program opened with 
excerpts from ‘Parsifal’. The closing 
work was Schubert’s Symphony No. 7. 

On April 5, the final concert of the 
Twilight Series was given. The pro- 
gram included Overture to ‘ Pheédre, 
Massenet; Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’, Wag- 
ner; Magic Fire Music from “The 
Valkyrie’, Wagner; “The White Pea- 
cock’, Griffes; Intermezzo and Valse 
Lente from ‘Sylvia’, Delibes ; Symphonic 
Poem, ‘Finlandia’, Sibelius. Rudolph 
Ringwall conducted. 

On April 4 a program saluting the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, about to 
start its gala week of opera in Cleve- 
land, was given, including the Prelude 
to ‘Parsifal’, Good Friday Spell, from 
‘Parsifal’, Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’, Wag- 
ner; Overture to ‘Don Giovanni’, Mo- 
zart; Entr’acte from ‘Carmen’, Bizet; 
Waltzes from ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, 
Strauss. On April 11, the program 
consisted of the Overture to ‘Marriage 
of Figaro’, Mozart; Concerto for two 
pianos and orchestra in E Flat (K. 
365), Mozart, played by Beryl Rubin- 
stein and Arthur Loesser, pianists; two 
movements from Symphony No. 7 in 
C, Schubert; and a Strauss waltz. 

On March 31, at the Public Auditori- 
um, members of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and Dr. Rodzinski gave their serv- 
ices for a huge Defense Rally in which 
many civic groups participated. Works 
of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Tchaikov- 
sky and Jerome Kern were played, and 
the Orpheus Choir, Charles D. Dawe, 
director, contributed works by Prothe- 
roe, Romberg, and Sullivan. 

Witma HuNING 











William Hacker to Tour 


William Hacker, pianist and conduc- 
tor of the Lake George Summer Sym- 
phony, will play on May 8 in Conneaut, 
O., and on May 9 in Geneva. Other 
cities on Mr. Hackers’ tour are Water- 
ville, N. Y.; Barre, Vt.; Easton, Pa., 
and Arcola, IIl. 


CLEVELANDERS PLAY 
TRIBUTE TO MOZART 


Grossman Leads Philharmonic in 
Observance of 150th Year 
Since Composer’s Death 


CLEVELAND, April 20.—The Cleve 
land Philharmonic, Karl Grossman con 
ducting, gave a program of great inter 
est in the Cleveland College Auditori- 
um on April 12. The first half was a 
tribute to Mozart, on the 150th anni 
versary of his death. The overture to 
‘The Magic Flute’ and the Symphony 
in E Flat were the orchestral contribu 
tions. The soloist of the evening, Ilona 
Herman, gifted young contralto, sang 
an aria from ‘La Clemenza di Tito’ 
with beautiful effect. After intermis 
sion the Tone Poem ‘Phaeton’ Op. 39, 
by Saint-Saéns was followed by the Aria 
‘O Don Fatale’ from ‘Don Carlos’ by 
Verdi, well sung by Miss Herman. The 
audience insisted it be repeated. The 
program closed with three Slavic 
Dances, Nos. 6, 7 and 8 by Dvorak, 
played at a brisk pace and with ample 
spirit. 

On April 14, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity gave a program in which the 
University Choir, James Aliferis con- 
ductor, assisted by the Cleveland Col- 
lege Chorus, and the University 
Orchestra, with Dr. Karl Grossman as 
conductor, collaborated. 

Opening with the Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 1, by J. S. Bach, in which 
Walter Cerveny, violinist, and Harry 
Smyles, oboist, had solo parts. The pro- 
gram was varied with choral composi- 
tions, including works by Hindemith 
and Kodaly. Randall Thompson’s 
‘Americana’, an extraordinary collec- 
tion of newspaper items set to music, 
was heard. Clever, bizarre, modernis- 
tic, the works were sung with enthusi- 
asm by the young people. The orches- 
tra then played ‘Two Elegiac Melodies’ 
by Edward Grieg. The important 
work of the evening was left to the end, 
a splendid performance of Mozart’s 
Requiem, in abbreviated form, given 
with all groups combined. 

Witma HunNING 
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SOLOMON CONDUCTS 
CYCLE BY SMETANA 


Illinois Symphony Plays All Six 
Symphonic Poems of ‘My 
Country’—Siegal Is Soloist 

Cuicaco, April 20.—'My Country’, a 
cycle of six symphonic poems by the 
Bohemian composer Bedrich Smetana, 
was performed in its entirety by the IIli- 
nois Symphony, Izler Solomon conduct- 
ing, at a concert sponsored by the Ed- 
ward Benes Chapter of the Czech 
American National Alliance on March 
30 in the Eighth Street Theater. The 
cycle, of which the well known ‘Mol- 
deaw’ is a part, had been locally played 
in its complete form only once before, 
and the novelty of its appearance on 
this program drew a large and inter- 
ested audience. 

The fresh, melodic music, which re- 
flects the love that Smetana felt for Bo- 
hemia, glowed warmly in Mr. Solo- 
mon’s interpretation. The young con- 
ductor seemed to sense the atmosphere 
of the country and the feeling the com- 
poser had for it as well as the expres- 
sive character of the music itself, and 
succeeded in communicating these to 
the audience. 

On April 6 Mr. Solomon led the IIli- 
nois Symphony in an all-Beethoven pro- 
gram. Fritz Siegal, violinist, was solo- 
ist. Starting with the Overture to ‘The 
Creatures of Prometheus’, and turning 
next to the gay Contradanses, Mr. Solo- 
mon arrived at the peak of his eve- 
ning’s achievement in the Fourth Sym- 
phony. This symphony, an unassuming 
work compared with the more popular 
Beethoven symphonies, and likely to 
leave only an indefinite impression un- 
less its character and contents are 
keenly perceived, stood forth impor- 
tantly on this occasion. The orchestra 
played it with a delicacy that revealed 
its refinement and nobility clearly, and 
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with a spirit which kept it vibrant and 
glowing. 

Mr. Siegal’s performance of the vio- 
lin concerto was marked by a rich, fluid 
tone and by many examples of technical 
skill, but this conception did not appear 
to take in its full meaning of the work. 


STOCK PRESENTS 
EASTER CONCERTS 


Offers ‘Parsifal’ Excerpts, Bach- 
Castro Preludes and the 
Bruckner Symphony 








Cuicaco, April 14—For the Holy 
Week concerts of April 2 and 3 Fred- 
erick Stock conducted the Chicago Sym- 
phony in the following program: 


Three Chorale Preludes.......... Bach-Castro 
(First Performance in Chicago) 
Symphony No. 4, E Filat............ Bruckner 


Procession of the Knights, ‘Good Friday 

Spell’, ‘Transformation Scene and 

Glorification’ from ‘Parsifal’........ Wagner 

The Bruckner Symphony, with its 
somber beauty and dignity, suited the 
occasion well. At the same time it pro- 
vided a balance against the mystical 
music which preceded and followed it; 
for although the Symphony has a re- 
flective and somewhat spiritual charac- 
ter, it is of this world, and rich in ro- 
mantic flavor. Dr. Stock and the or- 
chestra gave it a penetrating perform- 
ance. The horn section did some out- 
standingly beautiful work in the third 
movement. 

The transcriptions of three Bach 
Chorale Preludes by Juan José Castro 
of Buenos Aires, which were being 





NEW ORLEANS MEN 
LED BY BEECHAM 


Offers Mozart Symphony and 
Piano Concerto with Betty 
Humby as Soloist 


New Orveans, April 14.—While 
there will be several overlapping at- 
tractions, the regular musical season 
was brought to a close with a memora- 
ble concert by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the New Orleans Symphony. The 
famous English conductor was given 
three distinct ovations, the first after his 
superb reading of the Mozart Sym- 
phony, Op. 35; the second, after his re- 
vitalizing performance of Rossini’s ‘La 
Gazza Ladra’ Overture; and the third 
after he addressed the crowded McAlis- 
ter Auditorium in a “fire-side” chat 
replete with pungent wit, concluding it 
with: “It’s all right to import orchestras 
until you have one of your own. You 
have an orchestra—and a damn good 
one.” 

Betty Humby, English pianist, played 
the Mozart Concerto No. 24 and was 
rousingly applauded. Ole Windingstad, 
the orchestra’s regular conductor, was 
a great factor in Sir Thomas’s success, 
as no orchestra could in four rehearsals 
have so tellingly responded to a guest 
conductor’s intentions had it not been 
thoroughly whipped into shape by a 
scholarly disciplinarian. Elaborate plans 
are already under way for next season. 
The community is largely indebted to 
president George H. Terriberry, who 





has proven himself the right man to 
head the organization. The manager is 
John Wood. 

The Philharmonic Society ended its 
remarkable series with two concerts by 
the Cincinnati Orchestra with Emanuel 
Feuermann as soloist. Mr. Goossens’s 
reading of the Beethoven Fifth was in- 
spiring. Mr. Feuermann scored unequiv- 
ocal triumphs in the Dvorak Concerto 
for ’cello. 


Petri Plays ‘Emperor’ Concerto 


Egon Petri, pianist, was heard as 
soloist with the New Orleans Sym- 
phony, the splendid artist using the 
‘Emperor’ Concerto as his vehicle. After 
such beautiful playing, rewarded by 
great enthusiasm, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Petri will return in recital. Ole 
Windingstad gave the soloist excellent 
support and later triumphed in his sen- 
sitive performance of Sibelius’s ‘Fin- 
landia’» On March 24, Ferdinand 
Dunkley’s ‘Rustic’ Suite was the feature 
of the Pop concert, the composer him- 
self conducting his work, which, though 
dating to 1888, was as fresh and inter- 
esting as if it were of a later day. The 
movements, ‘In the Mountains’ and 
‘Funeral Dirge Among the Hills’, are 
among Mr. Dunkley’s finest inspira- 
tions. 

At the regular subscription concerts 
Feb. 9 and March 3, the Shostakovich 
and the Beethoven No. 2 symphonies, 
respectively, were highlights. At the 
Pop concert of Feb. 24, Gudrun Eke- 
land was the soloist in an all-Norwe- 
gian program, and on March 10 Julia 
Beoletto, pupil of Pasquale Amato, dis- 
tinguished herself in two operatic arias. 
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played here for the first time, made an 
extremely favorable impression. The 
orchestrations of the first two preludes 
have a purity and simplicity corre- 
sponding closely to that of the originals, 
while the third is richly orchestrated. 
The excerpts from ‘Parsifal’, which 
Dr. Stock always presents during Holy 
Week, cast a spell, the orchestra play- 
ing with a kind of spiritualized power. 


OPERA AND RECITALS 
ADD TO FORTNIGHT 


Sidor Belarsky and Fray and 
Braggiotti Heard — San 
Carlo Opera Opens 








Cuicaco, April 19.—Sidor Belarsky, 
bass, gave a recital in the Civic The- 
ater on April 8 for the benefit of the Pi- 
oneer Woman’s Organization. His ac- 
companist was Sergei Tarnowsky. 


The San Carlo Opera Company 
opened a nine-performance engage- 
ment at the Civic Opera House on 
April 12 with a presentation of Verdi’s 
‘Aida’. Anne Roselle, Coe Glade, and 
Harold Lindi were cast in the principal 
roles. A capacity audience attended. 
Other operas scheduled for the engage- 
ment were: ‘La Traviata’, ‘Carmen’, 
‘Rigoletto’, ‘La Bohéme’, ‘Faust’, ‘Mar- 


tha’, ‘The Secret of Suzanne’, ‘Il Tro- 
vatore’, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, and 
‘Pagliacci’. 


Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti, 
duo-pianists, appeared in recital at the 
Eighth Street Theater on April 12. 





The Youth Suton presented Rosina 
Bonura, soprano, and Marie Robert 
on Feb. 25 and March 9, respec- 
tively. The concerts of March 9 and 10 
were conducted by Louis Hasselmans 
instead of Mr. Windingstad, who was 
ill. Mr. Hasselmans was rousingly ap- 
plauded. 

The Philharmonic Society’s presenta- 
tion of the Minneapolis Symphony in 
two concerts added two more triumphs 
to its series of successes. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos and his musicians were given 
ovations. Helen Traubel, another attrac- 
tion of the Philharmonic, appeared in 
two concerts instead of the one for 
which she was originally booked. The 
soprano very graciously made a second 
appearance in order to permit the so- 
ciety’s vast membership to attend the 
concert transferred on short notice from 
the larger to the smaller auditorium, the 
former having been taken over by the 
Government. She was heartily ac- 
claimed at both concerts. 

Henry B. Logs 





Winifred Heidt Sings in Operas 


Winifred Heidt, mezzo-soprano, was 
scheduled for a full calendar during 
April, including appearances at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music in ‘Car- 
men’, on April 6, and ‘Aida’, on April 
14; as soloist with the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society, under Dr. Thomp- 
son Stone in Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ on April 
12; in ‘Carmen’, conducted by Angelo 
Canarutto in the Bushnell Memorial 
Auditorium in Hartford, Conn., on 
April 14; and in ‘Aida’ at the Newark 
Opera House, on April 18. 
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Their program was made up of Mr. 
Bragiotti’s transcriptions of composi- 
tions by Bach, Wagner, Mussorgsky, 
Debussy, Ravel, Lecuona, and Gersh- 
win. ‘Also included was a set of carica- 
tures by Braggiotti on the theme of 
Yankee Doodle. 
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ALFRED HERTZ DIES 


(Continued from page 4) 


3armen. It was not, therefore, until Nov. 
28, 1902, that he was heard at the Metro- 
politan. 

His debut was made with ‘Lohengrin’, 
the singers being Gadski, Schumann 
Heink, the tenor Anthes who also made 
his New York debut on the same occa- 
sion, David Bispham and Edouard de 
Reszke. Hertz’s conducting was highly 
praised, one writer saying that he had 
“succeeded in ridding the performance of 
much of the perfunctoriness that has 
weighed upon the Metropolitan _per- 
formances for years.” 

Apart from the regular German reper- 
toire, Hertz’s first “novelty” was ‘Der 
Wald’ by Ethel Smyth, the English com- 
poser, which was first sung on March 11, 
1903. The work created no particular im- 
pression and after two hearings was given 
no more. 


Conducts First American ‘Parsifal’ 


{t was with the first ‘Parsifal’ outside 
of Bayreuth, sung on Christmas Eve, 1903, 
and creating a furore in both musical and 
ecclesiastical circles, that Hertz did his 
first really spectacular conducting. Wag- 
ner’s widow did everything possible to pre- 
vent the production, invoking legal, musical 
and public opinion generally, but Hein- 
rich Conried, then the Metropolitan’s head, 
was able to override them all and the 
work was given with tremendous success, 
Ternina, Burgstaller and Van Rooy as- 
suming the leading roles. Otto Goritz 
made his New York debut in this per- 
formance, as Klingsor. The work had 
eleven hearings that season, and with only 
a few intervals has remained in the reper- 
toire ever since. It was the first German 
opera to be given at the Metropolitan fol- 
lowing the first World War. ns 

On Nov. 25, 1905, he conducted the first 
performance at the Metropolitan of ‘Han- 
sel und Gretel’, although the work had 
been heard elsewhere under Seidl’s baton 
some years previously. 

A performance comparable only to the 
first ‘Parsifal’ was the first American 
‘Salome’, which Hertz conducted on Jan. 
22, 1907. Olive Fremstad appeared in the 
title role, Burrian as Herod and Van 
Rooy as Jokanaan. The work created such 
an unpleasant stir that it was dropped 
after one hearing and not given again at 
the Metropolitan until Jan. 13, 1934, with 
Géta Ljungberg as Salome and Artur 
Bodanzky conducting. D’Albert’s ‘Tie- 
fland’ had its first American hearing under 
his baton on Nov. 23, 1908. On March 
18, 1910, he conducted the world premiere 
of Frederick Converse’s ‘The Pipe of De- 
sire’, and on Dec. 28, 1910, the world 
premiere of Humperdinck’s ‘KGnigskinder’ 
which provided Geraldine Farrar with one 
of her most popular roles. Thuille’s ‘Lo- 
betanz’ which had its American premiere 
on Nov. 18, 1911, was not a conspicuous 
success in spite of Hertz’s careful prepara- 
tion, and the same may be said of Blech’s 
‘Versiegelt’ on Jan. 11, 1912, and Horatio 
W. Parker’s ‘Mona’ on March 14, of the 
same year. The revival of “The Magic 
Flute’ on Nov. 23, 1912, was under his 
baton, and on Jan. 30, the revival of 
‘Fidelio’ with Matzenauer in the name- 
part. The world-premiere of Walter Dam- 
rosch’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ was led by 
him, Feb. 27, 1913. 

His final premiere at the Metropolitan, 
and one’ of the most important, was the 
first hearing in this country of Strauss’s 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’ on Dec. 9, 1913, with 
a cast still unequalled in the house and in- 
cluding Frieda Hempel, Margarete Ober, 
Anna Case and Otto Goritz. It was with 
this work that Hertz took leave of the 
Metropolitan at the final matinee of the 
following season, April 24, 1915. There 
was a demonstration at his farewell and 
he was presented with a silver loving-cup 
from the directors and a silver wreath 
from the singers in the company. 

On July 15, 1915, he conducted the 
premiere of Parker’s ‘Fairyland’ in Los 
Angeles and the same year undertook the 
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After the First American Performance of 
Richard Strauss's ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ in 1913. 
Alfred Hertz, Who Conducted (Centre), with 
the Composer (Right) and Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, General Manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera 


conductorship of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, retaining it for fourteen years. In 
1935, he became conductor of the San 
Francisco Municipal Symphony. He also 
conducted in the Hollywood Bowl, and 
from 1932 until recently, a symphonic 
hour on the radio and was director of the 
Federal Musical Project in the San Fran- 
cisco area. 

Hertz was granted American citizen- 
ship in 1917, after the United States had 
gone to war with Germany. His wife, 
Lilli Dorn, a native of Vienna, was a 
capable singer and her husband spent much 
of his time in recent years orchestrating 
the songs of Brahms, Strauss and others, 
for her use with WPA orchestras on the 
Pacific Coast. 
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Paul Reimers 


Paul H. Reimers, former concert tenor, 
and since 1924, teacher of singing at the 
Juilliard Graduate School of Music, died in 
hospital on April 14, 
of pneumonia. He 
was sixty-five years 
old. 

Mr. Reimers was 
born in Lunden, 
‘Schleswig - Holstein, 
March 14, 1878, and 
studied singing with 
Spengel, Henschel, 
von zur Mihlen and 
Criticos. He made 
an operatic debut in 
Hamburg in ‘Der 
Freischiitz’ in 1902, 
but gave up his time 
> : after that, to concert 
singing, specializing in Lieder programs 
and oratorio. He is said to have sung in 
the first performances in Germany and 
Holland of Elgar’s ‘The Apostles’ and 
‘The Kingdom’. He first came to the 
United States in 1913. 


Paul Reimers 





Nicolai Mednikoff 


Wuite Prains, N. Y., April 20.—Nico- 
lai Mednikoff, pianist and teacher and 
head of the Westchester Conservatory 
which he established in 1929, committed 
suicide by shooting himself through the 
heart in the office of the conservatory on 
the afternoon of April 19. He was fifty- 
two years old. He was born in Vitebsk, 
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GANZ CONCLUDES 
CHILDREN’S SERIES 


Ends Youth Concerts on Patriotic 
Note—Thirty Win Prizes, 
Medals and Ribbons 


The keynote of the final concert of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Chil- 
dren’s Concerts on the morning of April 18 
in Carnegie Hall, was patriotism. The 
concert began with a performance of the 
National Anthem, the “Everybody Sing” 
was ‘America’ and the event concluded 
with a rousing performance of Sousa’s 
‘Stars and Stripes Forever’. Before the 
children sang the hall was darkened, a 
screen lowered and Rudolph Ganz, the 
conductor, recited the words of ‘America’ 
as slides were flashed on the screen, The 
children applauded pictures of the Statue 
of Liberty, bomber planes, soldiers, battle- 
ships and the American flag. 

Other works on the program were the 
first movement of the Beethoven Fifth, 
the ‘Victory’ Symphony; Zoltan Kurthy’s 
‘Overture’, conducted by the composer, 
who is first viola player of the Philhar- 
monic; an Andante for ochestra by nine- 
teen-year-old Allen D. Sapp, Jr., which 
tied for second place in the recent young 
composers’ contest; the Overture to 
‘The Flying Dutchman’ by Wagner, and 
Strauss’s ‘Blue Danube’ Between the 
Wagner and Strauss, annual prizes for 
the best program books were awarded. 
The twenty-three girls and seven boys who 
won prizes came on to the stage to re- 
ceive their books, silver medals and red 
ribbons awarded for honorable mention, 
from Mrs. Melvin E. Sawin, chairman 
of the Young People’s Concerts; Mrs. 
Henry Martyn Alexander and _Isidor 
Philipp, French pianist and teacher, and 
Kitty Cheatham. 





Winners in the Carnegie Hall series were 
Philippa Schuyler, Bernice Calvin, Thomas 
Bardos, Joan H. Kurash( Maria Elena Pig- 
natelli, Mary Ellis, Alcee Y. Merry, Arthur 
A. Derckson, Charles Parry, Susan Karelitz, 
Irene Strickler, Patsy Davis. 

Also Deirdre Coppinger Owens, Dolores Calvin, 
Robert MacFarland Hale, Carol Gabrielson, Su- 


Hearne 


Russia, in 1890, and had his first lessons 
with a pupil of Rubinstein named Ilish. 
He entered the Petrograd Conservatory in 
1904, and made his concert debt in Perlin. 
He was for a time head of a conservatory 
in Bromberg, Germany, but came to the 
United States in 1914, settling in Cali- 
fornia where he taught until 1929. His 
wife survives him. 


Dreda Aves 


Newark, Ohio, April 20.—Dreda Aves, 
operatic soprano, for several years a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera, died in 
hospital here on April 17. She had been 
ill for several months. She was forty- 
three years old. Miss Aves was born in 
Norwalk, Ohio, in 1899, but was taken, 
shortly after, to Galveston, Tex., where 
her father was rector of an important 
Episcopal church. She first studied sing- 
ing with H. T. Huffmeister, organist of 
her father’s church, and later at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Graduating from the 
university in 1914, she spent eight years 
in vocal study in Europe, and made her 
operatic debut in Baltimore in ‘Carmen’ in 
1922. She entered the roster of the 
Metropolitan in the Autumn of 1927, and 
remained a member of the company until 
the close of the season 1931-1932. She 
had more recently sung with the San 
Carlo Opera Company. 








George A. Wade 


George Augustus Wade, familiar for 
many years to concert goers as the door- 
man of the Fifty-sixth Street entrance of 
Carnegie Hall, died in hospital in Brook- 
lyn on April 14, after an illness of six 
months. He was eighty-six years old. 
A native of England, he had been a mem- 
ber of the British Army and had won the 
Victoria Cross. 


zanne Friedberg, Phyllis E. Paull, Elizabet 
Curth, Lois Miller, Ellen Schlessinger, Ann 
Horan. 

Children receiving prizes for the Town Ha 
series were Frances McAllister Murphy, Jame 
A. Knox, Frances B. Schapiro, Virginia | 
Gartlan, Susan Townsend Carver, Noel Hollan 
Myra Colomb, William A. Bassett. 

Mr. Ganz also bestowed honorary ribbons {: 
excellence on John Corigliano, acting concert 
master for the Young People’s Concerts, an 
Maurice Van Praag, orchestra personnel man: 
ger. 
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Orchestral Concerts 
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ists. Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Apri 
13, evening : 
Toccata from Divertimento for Chamber 
IE Fe Rulof Forst 
(First time in New York) 
‘Motivos de Son’, Eight Afro-Cuban songs 
for voice and small orchestra. Amadeo Rolda: 
(First time in New York, complete) 
Concerto in E Minor for Violin and Or 
SROTNDR: 00. 0civsxcucdestavbesvare Mendelssohn 
Mr. Persinger 
‘Father Gallitzen Remembers Prince Dimitri’ 
Tone Poem for String Orchestra 
arvey Gaul 
(First time in New York) 
Symphony No. 1 in C.............. Beethoven 


Three new’ works of such divergent 
character and by such dissimilar writers 
should have provided an informative and 
rewarding evening for concertgoers who 
seek to keep abreast of the musical times. 
That it was informative there can be no 
doubt; but the reward was elusive, if not 
non-existent. 

The Toccata of Mr. Forst, who is a 
violinist in the Radio City Music Hall 
Orchestra, was a brief but inscrutable 
composition cast in a kind of atonal 
phraseology which already is as dated 
as Cherubini. The songs of Mr. Roldan, 
all very short and set to amorous texts 
of aboriginal naivete with such titles as 
‘Yesterday you called me Negro’, ‘You 
don’t speak English’, ‘Look for Money’, 
etc., came to the ear so confused by their 
inane orchestral accompaniments that any 
conception of the vocal line was impos- 
sible. Utilizing several native  instru- 
ments, including the maracas, clave, gitiro 
and cencerro, in addition to a weird se- 
lection of conventional string and wind 
instruments, the accompaniments contrib- 
uted nothing to the performance beyond 
certain typical Afro-Cuban rhythms 
wretchedly set forth by the percussion in- 
struments and a discordant sound-screen 
covering the valiant efforts of Miss Litante, 
who seemed to have a good voice and to 
be very much in earnest. 

Mr. Gaul’s Tone Poem, employing the 
special and quite able services of Eugenie 
Limberg, viola, and Dorothy Siegel, 
‘cello, was a welcome relief if only be- 
cause it provided euphony and melodious- 
ness in telling the story of the Russian 
Prince who gave up royalty to become a 
priest among the Allegheny mountaineers, 
but who, when he comes to die, remembers 
the luxuries of his former life. 

Young Mr. Persinger, whose father, 
Louis Persinger, is a well known teacher 
of young violinists, displayed a talent for 
the family instrument which has yet to 
attain full fruition. He was well sup- 
ported generally by Miss Petrides and her 
musicians. E. 


Stokowski Ends NBC Series 


NBC Symphony, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, assisted by Louise Burge, con- 
tralto; Lawrence Whisonant, narrator ; the 
Collegiate Choir, Robert Shaw, director; 
and the Eva Jessye Choir, Eva Jessye di- 
rector. Studio 8-H, Radio City, April 14, 
evening. 

N,N a cucincscecteaee Milhaud 

‘And They Lynched Him on a Tree’....Still 


Six Excerpts from ‘Boris Godunoff’........ 
Mussorgsky 


For his final concert of the season as 
conductor of the NBC Symphony, Mr. Sto 
kowski chose a program rich in opportuni 
ties for coloristic effects. The opening Mil- 
haud Suite is music of the tortured early 
twenties. It has not withstood the test of 
time as well as some of his other works. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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MUSIC IN CEDAR RAPIDS 





Andrist Plays with Symphony 
Under Joseph Kitchin 


CepaR Rapips, Ia., April 20.—Karl 
\ndrist, violinist of the vaculty of Cor- 
nell College, Ia., was the soloist with the 
Cedar Rapids Sym- 
phony at its fourth 
concert of the sea- 


Karl 


son on April 15, 
conducted by Jo- 
seph H. Kitchin. 


The orchestra, in 
its twentieth sea- 
son, appeared in 
the Memorial Coli- 
seum, 

Mr. Andrist was 
heard in Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto in 
Karl Andrist E Minor with the 

orchestra and add- 
ed encores in which he was accompa- 
nied by Helen Bartholomew Schroeder. 
The Symphony played works by 
Brahms, Wagner, Beethoven and Tchai- 
kovsky. 


STATE CLUBS MEET 
FOR MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Division of Women’s Federation 
Convenes in Copley Plaza— 
Schwerke a Chief Speaker 


Boston, April 20.—A stimulating 
conclave was held at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel on April 8 by the music division 
of the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Various musicians 
and music authorities were heard dur- 
ing the all-day music festival. 

The principal speaker at the morning 
session was Irving Schwerke, now of 
Cambridge, Mass., but for twenty years 
a music and drama critic in Europe, 
with headquarters in Paris. He stated as 
his opinion that the French capital, 
prior to the present war, was the mu- 
sical center of the world, citing its 
3,000 concerts and operas each season 
as compared with the 800 average of 
New York. Mr. Schwerke was for a 
number of years music and drama critic 
for the Chicago Tribune and later be- 
zame an associate editor of the Musical 
Times in London. 

Elizabeth Mitchell, author of ‘Music 
With a Feather Duster’, was also heard 
at the morning session, describing her- 
self as an “amateur in music” and ex- 
plaining the title of her book by saying 
that she had swept a mental feather 
duster over those things in modern mu- 
sic which seemed to her to be untidy. 
She urged that parents provide their 
children with as much music as possi- 
ble and stressed the importance of con- 
tinuing the child’s musical education 
during the trying years immediately 
ahead. 

The chief address of the afternoon 
session was given by Stanley Chapple, 
the eminent British conductor and lec- 
turer on music, now resident in this 
country. Mr. Chapple gave one of his 
inimitable “piano talks” in discussing 
the relationship between the musician 
and layman, and made a strong plea for 
fewer poems and stories which inade- 
quately illustrate the musical works to 
which they are arbitrarily attached and 
more actual quotations from the works 
themselves in terms of rhythm, accent 
and tempo, in order that the layman 
might become acquainted with music it- 
self and not with the idea or mood 











which music might suggest. 
The luncheon speaker was Dr. Phil- 
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lips E. Osgood, whose subject was ‘Salt 
of the Earth’. Dr. Osgood developed his 
theme along the line of qualitative 
values and maintained that “‘the beauties 
of life will endure, despite war”. 

The musical portion of the day’s ac- 
tivities included an appearance of the 
Vox Celeste Ensemble in choral works, 
directed by Earl Weidner, ’cello solos 
by the distinguished Finnish ‘cellist and 
conductor, Tauno Hannikainen; piano 
compositions of her own composing 
played by Peggy Stuart; solos by Helen 
Bedford, harpist, and additional choral 
works by the Boston University Choral 
Art Society founded and directed by 
Dr. H. Augustine Smith, and by the 
Choral Society of the Federation. 

Mrs. Earl Weidner, chairman of mu- 
sic for the federation, presided at both 
sessions of the festival. G. M. S. 


LOWELL HOUSE GIVES 
THOMPSON OPERA 


Offers First Production of ‘Solo- 


mon and Balkis’—Peer 


Gynt’ Performed 


Boston, April 17.—The first per- 
formance on any stage of Randall 
Thomson’s one-act opera, ‘Solomon and 
Balkis’, was given by the Lowell House 
Musical Society in Lowell House, Har- 
vard College, on April 14. An orchestra 
of twenty-five young people furnished 
the instrumental accompaniment, and 
the performance was conducted by 
Malcolm H. Holmes, with S. Leonard 
Kent, dramatic director. 

The opera is founded on the amusing 
tale by Kipling of “The Butterfly That 
Stamped’, one of the Just So Stories. In 
accordance with the simplicity of the 
story, Dr. Thompson has written simple 
music, with sly reference to Handel, 
Bach, Wagner and others, yet preserv- 
ing his own identity as composer 
through the use of present-day musical 
idioms. Completely in command of all 
the technical details of composition and 
with an almost instinctive feeling for 
the “theater” of an operatic production, 
Dr. Thompson has produced what 
should be a first-class addition to the 
repertoire of pieces suitable for college 
and secondary school performances, and 
it was for this purpose that the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System and_ the 
League of Composers commissioned the 
work. 

The cast presenting the opera at 
Lowell House included M. Willoughby 
Todd, Balkis; Robert Soulte, Solomon; 
Philip Stolar, Butterfly; Marjorie Rice, 
Butterfly’s Wife; Audrey Y. Dennison, 
Egyptian Queen. The Queens of Meso- 
potamia, Ethiopia, Abyssinia, Persia 
and China, representing the 990 other 
wives of Solomon were Grace Ann 
Hubbard, Persis Ladd, Mabel Bouldry, 
Katherine Bozorth, Ruth May, Harriet 
Rodebush and Helen Heffernan. The 
four Djinns were played by John F. 
Bonner, John L. Clarke, Cary S. Giles 
and Frederick A. Jacobi. The costum- 
ing was good, the stage sets properly 
provocative, the voices good and the act- 
ing well done. The production was a 
departure for Lowell House, which has 
specialized in less modern material. 








Grieg Work Has Local Premiere 


It seems impossible that it should 
have happened in Boston, but the fact 
is that the Boston premiere of Ibsen’s 
‘Peer Gynt’ was presented on April 17 
in Jordan Hall by the Tributary The- 
ater of Boston, in association with the 
Pro Arte Symphony, conducted by Paul 
L. Bauguss, which played the incidental 


music written by Grieg. The production 
was staged by Eliot Duvey, settings and 
costumes designed by Matt Horner and 
choreography and dance direction by 
Betty Osgood. 

The play, in five acts and twenty- 
seven scenes, even with cuts, runs more 
than four hours. It also requires an 
enormous cast, together with an elabo- 
rate system of lighting, if the play is to 
be entirely successful. That the per- 
formance was successful is due to the 
seemingly unlimited ingenuity of the 
staff of the Tributary Theater, which is 


sponsored by the Community Recrea- 
tion Service of Boston, Inc. 
The production, although amateur 


and given under handicaps, was a re- 
markably faithful portrayal, and the 
work of George Kyron as Peer Gynt, 
Beulah Burgess as Ase, and Irving 
Berlow as a Priest, will not soon be 
forgotten. The actual disappointment 
came in the presentation of the music. 
The Pro Arte Symphony is composed 
of young people with a love for ensem- 
ble performance. It has given some very 
creditable concerts, but upon this oc- 
cision it either had stage fright or an 
insufficient number of rehearsals, per- 
haps both, so that only those intermezzi 
which it may have used in concert upon 
previous occasions really met the stand- 
ard of the dramatic action. Yet withal, 
thanks should be proffered to Mr. 
Bauguss and his group for orienting 
this music for those of us who have 
heard it these many years without the 
dramatic contest. G. M. S. 
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rated by an Andante of lyrical content. 
The orchestral scoring allows the solo 
instrument to be heard at all times, fre- 
quently through the use of the strings 
either in pizzicato or saltato and in sub- 
duing the wind sections tq pianissimo. 
The violin score includes some difficult 
passages in double stopping, and the 
final measure, with its upward sweep 
and climactic harmonic, tests the virtu- 
osity of the player. Mr. Burgin was in 
excellent form and well merited the ova- 
tion which he received from audience 
and associates alike. The composer took 
a bow from the stage. 

Professor Hill also took a bow at the 
conclusion of an excellent performance 
of his ‘Poem’ for orchestra which had 
not been heard at these concerts for 
some years. One may give Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and his men no higher praise 
than to record that in the Beethoven 
and Strauss items they were at the top 
of their bent. 

The orchestra completed its six pairs 
of subsidiary concerts comprising the 
Monday-Tuesday series, on April 13-14, 
for which Dr. Koussevitzky prepared 
the following program: 

‘Classical Symphony’ Op. 25........ Prokofieff 

Symphony No. 6, Op. 53..........Shostakovich 

Symphony No. 1, Op. & Brahms 

The Shostakovich Symphony No. 6 
won a homogeneous publication and the 
Brahms, having been played so recently, 
was well in the fingers of the per- 
formers. The Prokofieff was a model of 
orchestral virtuosity. 





Stell Andersen Plays in Bennington 


Stell Andersen, pianist, appeared in 
recital in Bennington, Vt., under the 
auspices of the Bennington County Mu- 
sical Society, on April 13. Most recent 
engagements of Miss Andersen have 
included concerts in Richmond on April 
8, and in Winston-Salem on April 9. 
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Carola 


In Her Colorful and Alluring Dances 
“‘make dancing the easiest and loveliest activ- 
ity on earth . she is core the spirit of the 
pM made visible.” 

—Edward W. Wodson—Torento (Can.) Dally Star 
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Metropolitan Opera Association 
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PATRICIA 


TRAVERS 


American Violinist 


“The young violinist is peer- 
less.""—New York Post. 
“An artist of preéminent 
authority.""—Chicago Herald & 
Examiner. 
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VARNAY 


Sensational New Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
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Victor Red Seal Records 
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unit of the Dramatic Oratorio Festival 
Foundation, Solon Alberti, conductor. Ac- 
companists were Frederick Bristol for Mme. 
Meisle, Ernst Victor Wolff for Mr. Bo- 
nelli, Harold Dart for Mr. Hubert, and 
Sara Knights and Everett Roudebush for 
the choral unit. Mme. Meisle offered an 
aria from ‘Samson et Dalila’ and songs by 
various composers. Mr. Bonelli contributed 
the Monologue of Gerard from ‘Andrea 
Chenier’ and a song group, and the two 
singers joined in a duet from ‘The Bar- 
ber of Seville’. Mr. Hubert played Saint- 
Saéns’s A Minor Concerto and _ shorter 
works, and Mr. Renato characteristic 
pieces. The chorus was heard in excerpts 
from “The Messiah’, N. 


University Glee Club 

The University Glee Club, Channing Le- 
febvre, conductor, gave its customary 
Spring concert at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the evening of April 17. Nora Fau- 
chald, soprano, was the assisting soloist, 
and Frederick Quinlan the club’s accom- 
panist. Mr. Lefebvre, following his cus- 
tom, built his program of serious and light 
numbers, deftly mixed. The opening work 
was ‘Thanks be to Thee’ by Handel, after 
which came works by Elgar, Térnudd, 
Mase, Grieg and Rachmaninoff. Mark 
Andrews’s ‘The Highwayman’ was sung 
by the club with Mme. Fauchald as so- 
loist. The third group consisted of Folk 
tunes of various nations closing with the 
Dutch ‘Prayer of Thanksgiving’ by 
Kremser, somewhat ironical at the present 
time, but always good musically, and very 
well sung. There was also a concluding 
group of Coliege Songs. The singing 
of the club was marked by vigor as 
well as by musicianiship, both of which 
were appreciated by the large audience 





RAY HALMANS 


Concert Management 
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‘FLEDERMAUS’ SUNG BY AUSTRIAN GROUP 


which was enthusiastic in its reception of 


the singers and demanded encores as well 
as numerous bows from the conductor. 
D. 
Downtown Glee Club 
The Downtown Glee Club, George 


Mead, conductor, gave its Spring concert 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of April 
15. The assisting artists were Claire and 
Stuart Ross, the latter, accompanist for 
the club, who played two-piano works, 
and incidental solos were sung by John A. 
Craft, tenor, and Joseph F. Brush, bari- 
tone. The club, as usual, offered a pro- 


gram of wide variety, beginning with 
patriotic works by Davies, Handel, Elgar 
and Sibelius. Saint-Saéns’s ‘Danse 


Macabre’ had an effective performance and 
the Coronation Scene from ‘Boris Go- 
dunoff’ was impressive. Following the 
intermission, there was a group of Folk 
melodies of various nations and the final 
group. included works by Dickinson, 
Gershwin and Hadley. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross played an arrangement of Bach’s 
‘Little Fugue’ in G Minor, two works by 
Rachmaninoff, and pieces by Godowsky, 
arranged by Ross, and Infante’s ‘Ritmo’. 
The tone balance of the club was excell- 
ent throughout the concert and reflected 
high credit not only on the conductor but 
on the singers themselves. N. 


League of Composers 

The season’s final concert by the League 
of Composers was given in the New York 
Public Library on the afternoon of April 
12. The Stuyvesant String Quartet which 
was to have begun the program with a 
work by Vincent Persichettti, was unable 
to do so on account of illness of two mem- 
bers and as the Metropolitan String Quar- 
tet which substituted, was unable to give 
the work sufficient rehearsals, it was 
omitted and the list began with Lionel 
Nowak’s Trio for violin, viola and ’cello, 
played by Elliot Magaziner, Jo Haw- 
thorne and Morris Bialkin. Three songs 
by Paul Schwartz, were sung by Viola 
Silva, contralto; and John Kirkpatrick, 
pianist, played a Sonata in A Minor by 
Charles Mills. Following the intermis- 
sion, a Quintet for strings and clarinet 
by Edward T. Cone, was played by the 
aforementioned members of the quartet, 
with Eugene Orloff, second violin, and 
Eric Simon, clarinet. 


Selma Mednikoy, Pianist (Debut) 


Selma Mednikov, pianist, gave her first 
New York recital in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on the evening of April 
15. Miss Mednikov’s program included 
Bach’s G Minor Toccata, Beethoven’s 
‘Waldstein’ Sonata, Ravel’s ‘Gaspard de 
la Nuit’, and shorter works by Medtner, 
Granados and Stravinsky. Miss Medni- 
kov played with technical command and a 
sense of style, though her interpretations of 
the more exacting works on the program, 
such as the Ravel pieces, were by no means 
exhaustive. The audience applauded her 
cordially. A. 


Ruth Bradley, Pianist 

The sixth and last of the concerts for 
the scholarship fund of Mu Phil Epsilon, 
Tau Alpha Chapter, was given by Ruth 
Bradley, pianist, in the Steinway Concert 
Hall on the evening of April 14. Miss 
Bradley offered an interesting if some- 
what lengthy program, and one that was 
built with an eye to contrast. It began 
with early works by Soler, Couperin, 
Daquin and Rameau, and went on to 
Mozart and the Bauer transcription of 
Franck’s Prélude, Fugue and Variation. 
This was followed by four Scriabin works, 
a Prelude, two Poémes and an Etude. 
After the intermission, came Chopin’s 
Fantaisie, Op. 49, Goossens’s ‘Kaleidoscope’ 
and works hy American composers in- 
cluding Griffes, Bauer, Copland, Cowell 
and MacDowell. An interested audience 
filled the hall and applauded the artist with 
vigor. 


Alma Schwamb, Soprano 
Alma Schwamb, soprano, gave a recital 
in the Steinway Concert Hall on the 
evening of April 17, for the benefit of the 
American Red Cross. Howard Kubik was 


Margit Bokor Heard as Rosa- 
linde, With Stolz as 
Conductor 

Authentic in spirit and lively in ac- 
tion, ‘Die Fledermaus’ has at long last 
received performances in New York of 
a character to recall the palmy days of 
Johann Strauss’s operetta masterpiece. 
Given on the not altogether satisfactory 
stage of Pythian Theatre with a min- 
mum of outlay for stage accessories, the 
performances have had the sponsorship 
of the Committee for the Preservation 
of Austrian Art and Culture in the U. 
S. A. The first of the series took 
place on April 11, with a half dozen 
repetitions thereafter. The conductor 
was Robert Stolz, best known in this 
country as the composer of the waltz 
‘Zwei Herzen in Drei-Viertel Takt’. 
He obtained praiseworthy results from 
an orchestra that was of adequate size, 
though not altogether fortunately placed 
on the floor of the theatre, there being 
no pit. Leopold Sachse had charge of 
the stage and did well with the en- 
semble, considering the cramped quar- 
ters. 

The cast was made up of singers 
formerly identified with opera and op- 
eretta in Central Europe. Individually 
and as a group they gave a commend- 
able presentation of the work. Prince 
Orlovsky was played by Oscar Karl- 
weis, who took this role (written for 
a contralto) in the Max Reinhardt per- 
formances in Berlin. The drunken 





Margit Bokor Robert Stolz 


Frosch was bodied forth with a droll 
effect by Karl Farkas, one of Vienna’: 
best known comedians. As the per 
formance was in German, only thoss 
who knew the language intimately 
could get the full benefit of his many 
unexpected sallies in the prison scene. 
In charm of personality, Margit 
Bokor as Rosalinde was the leader oti 
the cast. She sang her music well, 
particularly the famous Czardas of the 
ball scene. Physically, Judith Hellwig 
was a little out of her element as the 
sprightly Adele but otherwise gave an 
artistic impersonation. Ralph Herbert 
was an excellent Eisenstein, both in 
his singing and his comedy. Others 
who cared competently for their parts 
were Igo Gutman as Alfred, Carlos 
Alexander as Falke, and Charles Brock 
as Frank. The ever-beautiful finale of 
second act was gratefully achieved. 





accompanist. Miss Schwamb began with 
works by Mozart, Bellini and Rossini, the 
latter two from the operas ‘Beatrice di 
Tenda’ and ‘The Barber of Seville’, all cal- 
culated to show her ability in singing 
coloratura music. The second group in- 
cluded works by R. Bellini, Respighi, Do- 
naudy, Giarnieri and Cimara after which 
the singer offered the scena and aria of 
Ophélie from Thomas’s ‘Hamlet’. There 
were also too excerpts from Massenet’s 
‘Don César de Bazan’ and songs by 
Koechlin, Poulenc, Hageman, Wragg and 
others. The singer displayed a good voice 
well controlled, and she differentiated 
cleverly between the different types of 
works presented. Her audience received 
her with marked favor. 


Composers Press Club 


The fifth and last of the concerts for 
the benefit of the publication fund of the 
Composers Press Club was given in the 
Haubiel Studios on the evening of April 15. 
Those taking part included Ruth Kemper 
and. Elfrida Bos, violins; Youry Bilstin, 
’cello; Henry Holden Huss, Herbert Inch, 
and Charles Haubiel, piano, and Roland 
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Partridge, tenor. The program began 
with Mr. Huss’s Sonata in G Minor 
played by Miss Kemper and the compos- 
er. Following this, Mr. Partridge sang 
works by Elliot Griffis, Leich, Hier and 
Griffes. Mr. Inch then played ‘Elegiac 
Sonata’ by Walter Helfer and the con- 
cluding work was ‘Duoforms’ by Mr. 
Haubiel, played by Miss Bos, Mr. Bilstin 
and the composer. 


Artamon Moskalensky and David 
Pokotilow, Violinists 


Artamon Moskalensky, violinist and 
composer, gave a joint recital with his 
nineteen-year-old pupil David Pokotilow 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of April 5 with Harry Kon- 
daks at the piano. Mr. Moskalensky was 
formerly professor at the Masaryk Insti- 
tute for Higher Instruction and National 
Education in Prague. The program opened 
with a performance of the Vivaldi-Nachez 
Concerto in A Minor by Mr. Maskalen- 
sky, who supplied his own cadenza. Mr. 
Pokotilow played the Corelli-Leonard ‘La 
Folia’. The two violinists were heard to- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Concerts in New York, April 26 through May 10 


Carnegie Hali 


April 26: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
27: National Orchestral Association 

** 29: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

May 1, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

os 3: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

s 7: United Parents Association Concert 

** 8: Golden Hill Chorus 

** 10: Marian Anderson 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 


: Brooklyn Free Musical Society Students 

recital 

: Nina Gordani, song recital 

: Recital by pupils of Kate Bertram 

: Stella Halpern, pianist 

: University Women’s Chorus 

Gerster-Gardini Coloratura Group with 
the Young American Orchestra 

Freda Gronowetter, cellist 

Recital by pupils of Ivan Galamian 

David Prentiss, baritone 

: Recital by pupils of Milton Musicus 

: Rolland Choral Singers 

: Rosamonde Anthony, dancer and satirist 


April 
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Town Hall 
April 26, afternoon: Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Grace Castagnetta, pianist 
“* 29: Lillian Stephens, soprano 
No forecast for May events had been received 
from the Town Hall at the time of printing. 


May 
br 


*cellist 


: Music School Settlement Spring Concert 

: Workmen’s Circle Concert 

afternoon: Workmen’s Circle Chorus 

: Zilberts Choral Society 

Emogene Roberson, contralto 

The Branscombe Choral 

: New York University Department of 

Music Education 

: Alexander Vilalta, pianist 

Doctor’s Orchestral Society of New 
York; Joseph Schuster, ’cellist, soloist 

: New York City Committee of Jewish 

National Workers Alliance 
. afternoon: Yiddish Culture Society 
Chorus 

: New York Chamber Orchestra; As- 
sisting Artists, Maurice Wilk, violin- 
ist; Virginia Lewis, mezzo-soprano: 
Emanuel Vardi, violist; Vivian Rivkin. 

Pianist 
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A CIVIC MUSIC RECEPTION IN DUBUQUE 
Following a Recital by Thomas L. Thomas, the Association Held a Reception for Its Member- 


ship. 


In the Receiving Line Were (Left to Right), Dr. Donald C. Conzett, President; Marino 


Nardelli, Mr. Thomas's Accompanist; Father Emmett Kelly, Esther Helbig, Mr. Thomas, 
E. J. Hornick of Civic Concert Service, Inc., and Rev. John Mattes 
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Orchestral Concerts 
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But there were telling passages in Mr. Sto- 
kowski‘s reading of it, the instrumentalists 
devoting just the right brightness and bril- 
liance to its performance. 

William Grant Still’s Cantata proved 
much more rewarding. The two choruses 
were played expertly against each other. 
The emotional impetus of the poem by 
Katherine Garrison Chapin was compan- 
ioned by striking orchestral effects and fine 
writing for the voices. Miss Burge sang 
the plaintive solo part with sincerity and 
good quality, and Mr. Whisonant read the 
narrator’s lines very well. Mr. Stokowski 
directed his orchestra and choruses with 
complete mastery, achieving a dramatic and 
well integrated performance. 

The excerpts from ‘Boris’ were the same 
presented by Mr. Stokowski and the orch- 
estra early in the season. This time, how- 
ever, the choruses participated, and the ef- 
fect was far more stirring. The bridge 
passages were by Mr. Stokowski and some 
of the instrumentation was his. But Mr. 
Stokowski has not taken the liberties in his 
arrangement that Rimsky-Korsakoff did 
and to those who admire Mussorgsky his 
version is preferable. 

The opening chorus outside Nievodichi 
Monastery was particularly effective and 
the Coronation Scene exciting. ‘The ‘Siege 
of Kazan’ was the only excerpt not utilizing 
the chorus, Mr. Stokowski having arranged 
it as a kind of variations on a theme. The 
Scene at the Church of Bazil, never yet 
seen here in theatrical form, was powerful 
although the cry of the lame boy requires 
a human voice to give it full effect. Again 
the omission of Boris’s voice in the Death 
Scene was a difficult hurdle to those who 
knew the opera. The chanting of the chorus, 
mere background in the original, was puffed 
up to a climax in this performance. This 
may not have been in good taste but the 
chorus and orchestra combined to make a 
ringing finale of sound that swept all such 
questions aside. K. 


Mozart String Simfonietta 


A program of works by American com- 
posers was given by the Mozart String 
Simfonietta, Wesley Sontag, conductor, in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of April 16, with George Rasely, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Oscar Wagner, pianist, dean of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, as soloists. The 
orchestral works given included the first 
performance of a ‘Pastoral Suite’ by Alex- 
ander Semmler; the first New York per- 
formance of ‘A Suite in Three Colors’ by 
Robert Elmore, and works by Carlton 
Cooley, Arcady Dubensky, Russell Dan- 
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berg and Eugene Marki, as well as Albert 
Stoessel’s Concerto Grosso with Mr. Wag- 
ner as soloist. Mr. Rasely offered songs 
by Russell Wragg with the composer at 
the piano, and others by Herbert Hyde, 
John Alden Carpenter, Josephine Uter- 
hart and Edward Harris, accompanied by 
Robert Bates. The concert was under the 
auspices of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors. 





New York Concerts 
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gether in Handel’s Sonata in B Flat for 
two violins, Bach’s Concerto for two vio- 
lins and David’s arrangement for two vio- 
lins and piano of Mozart’s Sonata in D, 
originally composed for two pianos. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic. A. 


Chamber Music Guild 


The Chamber Music Guild, Bernard 
Ocko, violin; Ely Lifschey, viola; Lucien 
L. Kirsch, ’cello, and Elly Bontempo, 
piano, gave a concert in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening of 
March 27. A feature of the program was 
the first New York hearing of a Sonata 
for ’cello and piano by Martini. The work 
is one of definite interest, better in its first 
two movements than in the final one. It 
is structurally good and harmonically in- 
teresting with enough of “modernity” to 
add to its vitality. It was well received 
and the composer called to the stage to ac- 
knowledge the applause. Other works on 
the program included Beethoven’s String 
Trio in C Minor, a quartet by Joseph Jon- 
gen and another piece by Martint, a Duo 
for violin and ’cello. 


‘An Hour of Familiar Song’ Given by 
Leslie Frick 


Leslie Frick, mezzo-soprano, gave “an 
hour of familiar song” in the ballroom of 
the Beekman Tower on the afternoon of 
April 14, with Alderson Mowbray at the 
piano. Miss Frick’s program included a 
group in German by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms and Strauss, one in French by 
Chausson, Debussy, Duparc and Massenet, 
and a final group in English by Hely- 
Hutchison, Black, Ormond, Burleigh, Kern 
and Coward. The last two of these were 
from ‘Show Boat’ and ‘Bitter Sweet’ re- 
spectively. The singer also gave three en- 
cores at the close of the program. 

Janet Busu, contralto. Burton Corn- 
WALL, bass-baritone. Milne Charnley, ac- 
companist. The Barbizon, March 24, eve- 
ning. Contralto arias from ‘Samson et 
Dalila’ and ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ and 


songs in German and English. Baritone 
arias from “The Magic Flute’ and ‘Simone 
Boccanegra’ and songs in English. 


EILEEN BorweELt, soprano. Peter PAUL 
Fucus, pianist. The Barbizon. March 31, 
evening. Medtner’s Sonata-Vocalise for 
voice and piano, vocal numbers by Bach, 
Handel, Mozart and others. Beethoven's 
Piano Variations on ‘God Save the King’ 
and three movements of the Stravinsky 
Sonata. 


Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 








‘DON GIOVANNI GIVEN 
BY JUILLIARD SINGERS 





Performances with Alternating 
Casts Are Well Received 

Though ‘Don Giovanni’ can scarcely be 
regarded as an opera for any but the most 
finished singers, a series of four perform- 
ances at the Juilliard School of Music 
aroused enthusiasm on the part of audi- 
ences that included many persons promi- 
nent in the music of New York. Albert 
Stoessel was the conductor and Alfredo 
Valenti had charge of the stage. The scenic 
direction was in the hands of Frederic J. 
Kiesler, who used curtains instead of 
painted sets. The costumes were attractive 
and the opera moved well. 

If some of the singing, and more par- 
ticularly the acting, was amateurish, there 
was also some that had a professional fin- 
ish. This was especially true of the Don 
Giovanni of Hugh Thompson, which 
showed the results of his experience with 
various opera ventures. It had dash, poise 
and aristocracy of bearing, as well as being 
ably sung and acted. The alternate Don, 
Clifford Harvuot, a winner for the year 
in the Metropolitan auditions of the air, 
also used his exceptional baritone voice 
with taste and style. William Dean and 
Nelson Magill both were Leporellos wor- 
thy of place beside the two Dons. Promis- 
ing voices were revealed by Richard Man- 
ning as Don Ottavio and Louise Giachino 
as Donna Anna, though their acting was 
still in the elementary stage. Mr. Manning 
managed the long phrases of ‘Il mio tesoro’ 
with success. Miss Giachino had the weight 
and compass of voice for ‘Or sai che 
lonore’. The others showed varying de- 
grees of technical achievement, but made 
substantial contributions to perforrnances 
that had been well prepared and were, in 
general, quite acceptably sung. The alter- 
nate casts were as follows: 

Don Giovanni, Hugh Thompson and 
Clifford Harvuot; Don Ottavio, Richard 
Manning and Lloyd Linder; Leporello, 
William Dean and Nelson Magill; Il Com- 
mendatore, Russell Skitch and Eugene 
Bonham; Masetto, Francis Rogier and 
Orecenith Smith; Donna Anna, Luise Gia- 
chino and Nancy Symonds; Donna Elvira, 
Biruta Ramoska and Brenda Miller; Zer- 
lina, Jean Cubbage and Vivienne Symonds. 
The chorus was that of the opera depart- 
ment of the school, directed by Gregory 
Ashman. 


Four 


Ravinia Plans 
(Continued from page 3) 


Ravinia podium George Szell. Mr. 
Schnabel will be soloist on July 11 and 
12, and again on July 14 and 16, in four 
different piano concertos. 


Ormandy to Return 

Returning for his third Ravinia en- 
gagement, Eugene Ormandy will take 
the baton for the fourth week, with 
Feuermann appearing as ’cello soloist 
on July 21. On July 25, Josef Szigeti 
will join Feuermann for the first Ra- 
vinia performance of the Brahms Con- 
certo for violin and ’cello. Szigeti will 
stay over for the fifth week, appearing 
as soloist on July 28, under the baton 
of Artur Rodzinski, who will conduct 
during the fifth week in his fourth Ra- 
vinia engagement. Pierre Monteux re- 
turns again to conduct Ravinia’s final 
week of symphony concerts. 
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DOLORES MILLER NAMED 
VIOLIN CONTEST WINNER 





Californian Chosen for Scholarship 
Award Heard as Soloist with 
NBC Symphony 

Dolores Maurine Miller, sixteen-year- 
old high school student of Livermore, 
Calif., who on April 4 was unanimously 
chosen winner of 
a violin scholarship 


contest jointly 
sponsored by the 
National Federa- 
tion of Music 
Clubs, the Juilliard 
School of Music 
and the National 


Broadcasting Com- 
pany, on April 20, 
was presented as 
soloist with the 
NBC Symphony 

Dolores Miller on a_ nationwide 

broadcast with 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. 

Ruth M. Ferry of New Haven, Conn., 
national chairman of Young Artist 
Auditions for the federation, with other 
federation officials, representatives of 
the Juilliard School and the NBC, 
greeted the young Californian when she 
arrived on April 17 with her mother to 
rehearse for the broadcast and to be the 
guest of NBC for a week’s stay in New 
York. 

Leopold Stokowski, Albert Spalding 
and Louis Persinger, violinists, Pierre 
Monteux, conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, and Ernest Hutcheson, 
president of the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic, were the judges selecting Miss Mil- 
ler, who competed in the finals against 
eighteen-year-old Ruthabeth Krueger, 
student at Black Mountain College, 
N. C., and John Baldwin Fiasca, nine- 
teen-year-old student at the Wisconsin 
College of Music. 

At eleven Miss Miller won first place 
in a San Francisco amateur radio hour, 
at twelve she won a free trip to New 
York and $250 in cash in a nationwide 
network competition, and captured a 
first prize of $50 in a competition in 
connection with the Golden Gate Expo- 
sition and two years ago won a Ssix- 
months scholarship with Henri Temi- 
anka, which has been regularly re- 
newed. 


TORONTO UNIVERSITY 
GIVES BACH PASSION 


MacMillan Leads Annual Hear- 
ing—Szigeti Heard as Solo- 
ist with Symphony 

Toronto, April 20.—In Convocation 
Hall of the University of Toronto on 
March 31, Sir Ernest MacMillan con- 
ducted the ‘St. Matthew Passion’ of 
Bach, the twenty-first annual presenta- 
tion of the work here during Holy 
Week by Sir Ernest. The orchestra 
was composed of members of the Tor- 
onto Symphony and the chorus was the 
Conservatory Choir, with the assistance 
of a ripieno choir of women’s voices 
from the choir of the Bloor Street Uni- 
ted Church. The part of the Christus 
was sung by George Lambert and that 
of the Narrator by William Morton, 
while the other soloists were Ross 
Smith, Eric Tredwell, Charles Jordon, 
Jean Latourneau, James Fluckner and 
Elizabeth Brennan, Jean Rowe and 
Alice Harkness, and Eileen Law. 

Joseph Szigeti, was guest soloist with 
the Toronto Symphony at its concert in 
Massey Hall on March 3. Sir Ernest 
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MacMillan conducted. The soloist 
played Brahms’s Concerto in D, giving 
an impressive and exalted interpreta- 
tion. He was recalled many times. The 
orchestral items included, a Suite from 
the FitzWilliam Virginal Book by Byrd 
transcribed by Gordon Jacob of the 
Royal College of Music, London, the 
Overture to ‘Oberon’ and Walton’s 
Symphony No. 1. 

The closing concert of the season was 
given on March 17. Sir Ernest con- 
ducted requests chosen by members of 
the orchestra. With the exception of 
Symphony in B Flat by Chausson, the 
program was made up of the more 
familiar works including the Overture 
to Strauss’s ‘Die Fledermaus’, Haydn’s 
‘Clock’ Symphony, the ‘Leonore’ Over- 
ture No. 3 by Beethoven, and Bach's 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3. As a 
closing number the orchestra played the 
Polka and Fugue from ‘Schwanda’ by 
Weinberger. 

Rogpert H. Roserts 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
PLAYS IN BALTIMORE 


Kindler Conducts Final Request 
Program—Artur Rubinstein Is 
Soloist Under Ormandy 


BALTIMORE, April 15.—The National 
Symphony, Hans Kindler, conductor, 
presented its annual request program at 
the Lyric Theatre on March 24. The 
concert marked the close of the tenth 
season of the visiting orchestra. The 
request program, chosen by vote of the 
subscribers, included the ‘Meistersinger’ 
Overture, the ‘Don Juan’ of Strauss, the 
‘Polovetsian’ Dances of Borodin and the 
Brahms Symphony No. 1. The audience 
demanded encores, The March from 
Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’ and the 
‘Waltz of the Flowers’ by Tchaikovsky. 

At its fourth local program on March 
4 at the Lyric, Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ducting the Philadelphia Orchestra with 
Artur Rubinstein as solo pianist, paid 
tribute to Brahms with ideal interpre- 
tations of the ‘Academic Overture’, the 
Symphony No. 3 and the B Flat Con- 
certo. 


New Friends Orchestra Makes Debut 


Under the local management of the 
Bonney Concert Bureau the Orchestra 
of the New Friends of Music, Fritz 
Stiedry, conductor, made its initial local 
appearance on March 7 at the Lyric. 
An all-Mozart program delighted the 
large audience. Hortense Monath, pian- 
ist, proved her serious musicianship 
with a fine presentation of the F Major 
Piano Concerto, playing with technical 
ease and fluency. The youthful orches- 
tra responded ably to its conductor. 

The Peabody Students Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Stanley Chapple, 
gave a concert at the Peabody Institute 
on March 28. The program contained 
the initial presentation of Hugo Weis- 
gall’s ‘Hymn’, a Hebraic liturgical 
work for chorus and orchestra. The 
composer had every reason to feel satis- 
fied with the attention given to the nov- 
elty by Mr. Chapple, the chorus and 
orchestra. Dorothy Rossberg was the 
soloist in Brahms’s ‘Alto Rhapsody’, to 
which her voice seemed well suited. 

The Baltimore Inter-High School 
Orchestra, Osmar P. Steinwald, direc- 
tor and supervisor of instrumental music 
in the Baltimore Public Schools, with 
assistance of John Burgess, flutist, and 
Leroy Evans, accompanist, gave the 
program at the public concert on March 
29, in the Maryland Casualty Auditor- 
ium. As a tribute to Franz Bornschein, 








the orchestra played ‘Silver Birches’ 
from his Arcadian Suite. 

Eugene Ormandy conducted the fifth 
local program of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on April 1 at the Lyric. The 
Brahms-Haydn Variations, the ‘Classi- 
cal Symphony’ of Prokofieff, the Ravel 
‘Daphnis and Cloe’ Suite were played. 
Efrem Zimbalist was the soloist in the 
Tchaikovsky violin Concerto. The art- 
ist won enthusiastic approval. 

F.C. B. 


BUDAPEST QUARTET 
HEARD IN CAPITAL 


Whittall Foundation Honors 
Pan-American Music Division 
— Duluth Ensemble Heard 


WasHINGTON, April 20.—In a pro- 
gram not restricted to music of the 
Americas, the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Foundation in the Library of Congress 
paid honor to the music division of the 
Pan-American Union on April 9. The 
artists were the Budapest String Quar- 
tet whose many concerts here have 
made them fairly the Capital’s own. 

For this occasion, they chose to rep- 
resent the music of North America by 
the string quartet of John Alden Car- 
penter. The South American work was 
the Second Quartet of the enormously 
productive and popular Heitor Villa- 
Lobos. Having paid due tribute to the 
purpose of the concert with these two 
compositions, both extremely easy to 
take and enthusiastically received, the 
Budapest Quartet moved into music 
without time or country with the E 
Minor Quartet from Beethoven’s ‘Rasu- 
moffski’ set. Here the players demon- 
strated their full capacity and the mag- 
nificence of the instruments they were 
using—the incomparable Whittall quar- 
tet of Strads. 

On April 12, a chorus new to the 
Capital made its bow in Constitution Hall 
to win enthusiastic encomiums. This was 
the Duluth Nordic Choral Ensemble, 
presented in the Dorothy Hodgkin Dor- 
sey series. This group of young Scandi- 
navian-American singers, trained and 
directed by Margrethe Hokanson, dis- 
played not only a freshness of voice 
which might have been expected, but 
also skillful use of dynamics, sharpness 
of attack, and clarity of intonation. 

Several of the works in the first 
group presented were arrangements 
made by the director, including a choral 
version of Bach’s ‘Air on the G String’. 
The second group included folk songs of 
many European nations, not all of them 
Nordic. Here, too, the chorus sang two 
American favorites, one a Negro Spir- 
itual, and the other, ‘Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginia’. For their concluding 
group, the young people stayed well to 
the North with songs by Sibelius, Grieg, 
and Sigurd Lie. Their costumes were in 
keeping with the folk music since they 
wore the dress of their ancestral Nordic 
countries, and the assembly was colorful 
and rich. Jay Watz 











Kate Keith Field Tours in Quartet 


Kate Keith Field, soprano, left New 
York on March 24 together with Helen 
Soule, contralto, Orville Moore, bari- 
tone, and Henry Rainville, violinist. 
The quartet is scheduled for a nine- 
weeks’ tour through Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New York, West Virginia, Virginia 
and New Jersey, returning about May 


27. 
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Louis Kaufman Appears 
With Eastern Orchestras 


Violinist Also Gives Town Hall Recita! 
Introducing Novelties—To Make 
Film Recordings 
During his recent Eastern tour, Loui 
Kaufman, American violinist, was hear: 
as soloist with the Providence, R. | 
Symphony unde: 
Edouard Caffier in 
the Beethoven Con 
certo on March 1 
and in Philadelphi 
with the Pennsy! 
vania Symphony) 
under the baton o 
Guglielmo Sabatin: 
in the Brahms Con 
certo on March 2° 
He also played the 
Brahms Concerto 
with the New York 
City Symphony at 
the Brooklyn Mu 
seum on April 5 and at the Museum oi 
Natural History in New York on April 
8 with Emerson Buckley conducting. 
The April 5 performance was broadcast 

over WNYC, 

Mr. Kaufman played his fourth Town 
Hall recital on March 25, presenting 
the New York premiere of a Sonata by 
Ernst Toch, a new Violin Concerto by 
Robert Russell Bennett with the com- 
poser at the piano; the ‘Concertino de 
Printemps’ by Darius Milhaud, and 
‘Two Studies in the Vernacular’ by Wil- 
liam Grant Still. Vladimir Padwa as- 
sisted at the piano. Mr. Kaufman re- 
turns to Hollywood in April to record 
violin solos for a number of film scores. 

Before leaving on his Eastern tour, 
the violinist completed a series of re- 
citals of solo appearances with the Jans- 
sen Symphony in Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco, and was 
soloist with the Northern California 
Symphony in Oakland, San Francisco, 
Fresno, Bakersfield and other West 
Coast cities. 


BRAHMS ‘REQUIEM’ LED BY 
WEAGLY IN BALTIMORE 








Louis Kaufman 








Music Club Presents Fortnightly Pro- 
grams With Ensembles Assisting 
in Concerts 


BALTIMORE, April 20.—The ‘Requiem’ 
of Johannes Brahms was sung at Brown 
Memorial Church on March 31 under 
the able direction of Richard Weagly 
with Virgil Fox at the organ and with 
Katharine Harris, soprano, Glenn Dar- 
win, baritone, and a chorus of ninety 
voices assisting. The performance given 
of the noble music was a credit to the 
conductor and his chorus. Virgil Fox 
read the organ score masterfully. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. 
Howard M. Kern, president, presented 
its fortnightly program at the Belvedere 
Hotel on April 11 with John McGrath 
as speaker and a recital by Hilda Zet- 
zer, soprano; Shura Dvorine, pianist; 
Dorothy Ditmar, soprano; Mary Webb 
Gminder, Celia Brace, Ruth Knouss, 
Edmund Cook and Rita May Baker 
(members of a piano and string group), 
with Frederick D. Weaver and George 
Bolek as accompanists. 

Louis Shub, pianist, Dorothy Harris 
Grossberg, mezzo-soprano, Carroll Hut- 
ton, baritone, and Rita May Baker, 
‘cellist, were the soloists at the Balti- 
more Music Club program, Belvedere 
Hotel, on March 7. Roberta Franke, 
Leroy Evans and George Bolek were 
the accompanists. Louis Adezio, viola 
obbligato, assisted in the Brahms songs 
sung artistically by Miss Grossberg. 


F.C. B. 








SZELL AND COATES 
LEAD IN LOS ANGELES 


Former Offers Transcription of 
Smetana Work — Youth 
Event Brings Soloist 
Los ANGELES, April 17.—The last 
concerts of the Winter season were con- 
ducted on April 9 and 10 by Georg 
Szell and the Children’s Concert on 

April 11 by Albert Coates. 

The Hungarian guest-conductor chose 
his transcription of the Smetana Quar- 
tet, No. 1, in E Minor, for orchestra, 
‘Die Moldau’ by the same composer 
and the Brahms Symphony No. 1. The 
performance of his countryman’s works 
was superior in every way. The orches- 
tration of Smetana’s richly melodic 
score was well received, but thought 
theatrical by some. The ‘Moldau’ was 
somewhat noisy and saccharine, but the 
score is popular. Szell’s interpretation 
of the Brahms was restless, roughly ac- 
cented and bombastic. He is a scholar 
and a musician, but gave the players lit- 
tle freedom to expand. 

Coates played Mozart, MacDowell. 
Strauss and his own ‘Pickwick’ Scherzo, 
and punctuated the music with wise and 
witty comments. The highlight of the 
program sponsored by the women’s 
committee was the first appearance with 
a major orchestra of Jackie Horner, 
eight-year-old prodigy being educated 
by the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio. 
Miss Horner played two movements 
from the Mozart D Major Concerto and 
held the rapt attention of her audience 
and the orchestra. She is very gifted as 
shown in her sense of style, her round 
and surprisingly large tone and her per- 
fect sense of rhythm. 


Beethoven Mass Sung 

Holy Week was solemnly dedicated 
with Beethoven’s ‘Missa Solemnis’ in 
the Los Angeles Shrine Auditorium on 
March 31. The Los Angeles Oratorio 
Society and members of the Philhar- 
monic, led by Frederick Zweig, cele- 
brated the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the society, 

The vocal quartet of soloists were 
young, but professional singers; Peggy 
Turnley, soprano; Joseph Sullivan, 
tenor; Jane McGowan, contralto, and 
John Arnold Ford, bass. Mr. Sullivan 
was the outstanding performer. His 
voice carried in the large auditorium and 
his conception of Beethoven was noble 
and convincing. Miss McGowan dis- 
played a knowledge of style and a flex- 
ible voice. Mr. Ford has a resonant 
bass and Miss Turnley sings with emo- 
tional warmth. Bronislaw Gimpel, con- 
certmaster of the Philharmonic, played 
the solo and Irene Robertson was at the 
organ. Mr. Zweig conducted this tre- 
mendous score from memory in re- 
hearsal and in the performance. His 
authority was unquestioned. Recom- 
mended by Otto Klemperer, who had 
known of his European success at first 
hand, Mr. Zweig is rapidly taking a 
place of distinction in musical Los An- 
geles. The choir has been rehearsing the 
Mass a year under assistants Ingolf 
Dahl, William Bergren and Ralph Lin- 
sley, pianist. There was tone, precision 
and quick response brought to this pres- 
entation. IsABEL Morse JONES 





Carlos Ramirez Sings in Havana 


Carlos Ramirez, baritone of Charles 
Wagner’s touring ‘Barber of Seville’ 
company, who isa Pan American Good- 
will envoy for his native Colombia, was 
to begin a series of engagements in 
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Havana, Cuba, on April 1 as guest art- 
ist in the currently successful light 
opera company performing in the Tea- 
tro Marti. Mr. Ramirez is scheduled 
for leads in five operettas, giving four 
performances in addition to five broad- 
casts each week. From Havana, Mr. 
Ramirez will fly to Rio de Janeiro, 
where he has a ten-week engagement in 
the Casino Urca. He will also sing 
weekly over the radio there. Mr. Rami- 
rez will return to North America in 
July and will resume his concert and 
opera work here in early October. 


THREE ORCHESTRAS 
APPEAR IN OAKLAND 


University Symphony Gives Free 
Program—Ganz Plays Under 
See—WPA Forces Heard 
OAKLAND, CALIr., April 20.—Con- 
cluding a week of ‘Charter’ festivities, 
California University presented its 
Symphony, Albert Elkus conducting, on 
March 28, in a free public concert. The 
orchestra, carefully drilled, played ‘Fin- 
gal’s Cave’ Overture by Mendelssohn 
with good balance; Haydn’s E Flat 
Symphony; and provided good collabo- 
ration with Walter Tullis, class of ’43, 
as piano soloist in Chopin’s E Minor 

Concerto. 

The high point in the Oakland Sym- 
phony’s latest concert was Orley See’s 
brilliant reading and the orchestra’s 
spirited response in a first local hearing 
of Prokofieff’s ‘Classical Symphony’. 
Rudolph Ganz gave a dynamic perform- 
ance of the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto 
bringing such applause that a long es- 
tablished orchestral rule was broken and 
Mr. Ganz delighted the audience with 
an encore. Mr. See also conducted the 
American work, Clifford Vaughan’s 
‘Hindu Rhapsody’, and Smetana’s ‘Mol- 
dau’. 

The Northern California WPA Sym- 
phony, Nathan Abas conductor, pre- 
sented Adrienne and Helen Levitt, six- 
teen-year-old twin pianists, in Poulenc’s 
Concerto for two pianos. The young 
girls gave a good account of themselves 








in intimate ensemble, and accurate 
phrasing. Beethoven’s No. 2 was the 
Symphony, with MHandel’s Concerto 


Grosso and Cherubini’s ‘Water Carrier’ 
receiving careful readings. 
ADELYN FLEMING 


CONCERTS IN OAKLAND 








Orpheus Club Honors St. Patrick— 
Violinist and Dancer Appear 

OAKLAND, Cawir., April 20.—The 
Orpheus Club paid tribute to St. Pat- 
rick with several chorals of Irish flavor 
and did especially good work in Na- 
thaniel Dett’s ‘Listen to the Lambs’, un- 
der Mynard Jones’s exuberant conduct- 
ing. Randall Thompson’s ‘Tarantella’ 
also came in for attention and a humor- 
ous note was effected when Mildred 
Strand left the seat of the accompanist 
to direct the chorus in ‘When the Ser- 
geant Major’s on Parade’. Several solo- 
ists from the club were heard with 
special honors going to Robert Vanier, 
baritone, in ‘Di Prozenza il Mar’ from 
‘Traviata’. 

Frederic Kruse, violinist, was pre- 
sented by Berkeley Twilight Musicales 
in the Tchaikovsky Concerto; Kreisler’s 
‘Siciliano and Rigaudon’, Wieniawski’s 
‘Scherzo Tarantelle’ and Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Havanaise’. Fluent technique and bril- 
liant style marked his playing. Rex Uhl 
was an uncommonly good accompanist. 

The Oakland Forum presented Car- 


malita Maracci Dance Group in its Art- 
ist Series, and in the City Club series, 
Eva Garcia, pianist, and Lucile Cum- 
mings, contralto, in a program contain- 
ing many Spanish works. 

An outstanding concert at Mills Col- 
lege was that of Marcel Grandjany, 
harpist, in his only Bay area concert of 
this season. He played works by Bach, 
Handel, Pierné, to Debussy and Gret- 
chaninoff with several arrangements of 
his own. A.F. 


GOOSSENS OFFERS 
EASTER CONCERTS 


Cincinnati Oratorio Society Aids 
Symphony in Holiday 
Programs 

CINCINNATI, April 19.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony returned from a tour 
throughout the South to play its mati- 
nee performance in Music Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, April 2, because of 
Good Friday; the evening performance 
being played on Saturday as _ usual. 
Eugene Goossens arranged a program 
appropriate to the season, leading the 
University of Cincinnati Oratorio So- 
ciety Chorus in choral works. The cho- 
rus of some 350 voices was trained and 
directed by Sherwood Kains, who de- 
serves high praise for the excellence of 
this group of young singers. 

The choral works were Brahms’s 
‘Song of Destiny’, an excerpt from a 
Bach Cantata, ‘Praise Our God’, the 
Grail Scene from ‘Parsifal’, the last 
half of the First Beautitude from the 
‘Beatitudes’ of Franck; ‘The Creation’ 
by Willy Richter, which the chorus sang 
a cappella, and a clever arrangement by 
Mr. Goossens of an Arensky work, ‘Ca- 
rillon of Kharkoff’. Throughout the 
program one appreciated the refresh- 
ing quality of the voices, their accuracy 
and pitch and alert attacks. Particularly 
fine was the a cappella offering. In the 
‘Parsifal’ music the roles of Amfortas 
and Titurel were well filled by Mr. 
Kains and James Durrell, the latter 
singing from back-stage. 

The orchestral works on this program 
were the Suite from “The Water Mu- 
sic’ of Handel, arranged by Harty, and 
the Andante from “The White Spiritual 
Symphony’ of Charles Bryan. The out- 
standing qualities of this latter arouse a 
curiosity to hear the remainder of the 
work, It is made up of folk tunes which 
Mr. Bryan heard in the Tennessee 
mountains and it is very well orches- 
trated. VALERIA ADLER 


MUSIC IN LOS ANGELES 








Eula Beal and John Marcellos Sing— 
Hilsberg Plays 

Los ANGELES, April 13.—At the col- 
leges, the artists’ series at Occiden- 
tal included a debut recital by the 
young contralto, Eula Beal, who won 
half of the national Federation of Music 
Clubs’ prize here last June. She was 
ably supported at the piano by Shibley 
Boyes. The exceptional voice quality of 
depth and resonance and the sincerity 
of this young person won acclaim. 

John Marcellos, basso from Greek 
National Opera and the Monte Carlo, 
sang a program of arias and dramatic 
bass songs on March 15 in the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium filled with his coun- 
trymen. 

Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, appeared in 
a duo-piano program with Gladys Koven 
in the Friday Morning Club Auditori- 
um that was gratefully received. 


I.M. J. 
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CHARLESTON SYMPHONY 
COMPLETES ITS SEASON 





J. Albert Fracht Is New Conductor— 
Additional Series of Three Con- 
certs Added to Schedule 

CuHarveston, S. C., April 11.—The 
Charleston String Symphony, under its 
Albert Fracht, re- 
successful 


new conductor, J. 


cently completed a season. 





(Left to Right) J. Albert Fracht, Conductor 

of the Charleston String Symphony; George 

Britton, Baritone; Florence Milligan, Music 

Critic of the Charleston ‘Evening Post'; Ed- 

ward Kilenyi, Pianist, and Maud Winthrop 

Gibbon, Founder Manager and First ‘Cellist 
of the Orchestra 


The orchestra’s subscription was so 
large that an additional three concerts 
were added to the regular series. Solo- 
ists were: Benjamin Goldfarb, clarinet- 
ist; Elliot Magaziner, violinist, and 
George Britton, baritone. 

The orchestra also plays at various 
army posts and will appear at Stoney 
Field on April 12, on April 20 at the 
Stark General Hospital, and on April 
21 at the Charleston Navy Yard. The 
orchestra is also expected to appear at 
Fort Moultrie, at the Over Seas Dis- 
charge and Replacement Depot. 

On March 19 twenty members of the 
orchestra played for the opening of the 
U. S. O. Women’s Recreational Center. 
The conductor, Mr. Fracht, is also 
serving on the Recreation Committee of 
Civilian Defense and devotes one eve- 
ning a week to giving talks at the Wo- 
men’s U. S. O. on musical subjects and 
the allied arts, demonstrating with rec- 
ords. A trumpet quartet, members of 
the orchestra, played for the Sunrise 
Easter Service on Charleston’s Battery. 

For the second night of each pair of 
its concerts, the orchestra invited all 
men in uniform and their guests to at- 
tend the concerts free of charge. 





Jagel to Sing in Cuba and Mexico 


Frederick Jagel, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will make appearances 
in Havana on May 6 and in Mexico 
City on May 7 in connection with his 
current concert tour. On May 15 he 
will open the Buenos Aires opera sea- 
son in ‘Norma’, in which he sings for 
the first time. He will also sing there 
for the first time in Gomez’s Brazilian 
opera, ‘Guarany’. Mr. Jagel will give 
twelve performances in Buenos Aires 
and nine in Rio de Janiero including 
‘Lohengrin’, which he will sing for the 
first time in Italian. 


Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 
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DALLAS SYMPHONY 
COMPLETES SEASON 





Traubel Soloist at Final Concert 
Under Baton of Jacques 
Singer 


Dattas, April 20.—The Dallas Sym- 
phony closed its current season with the 
pair of concerts given March 8 and 9 
at Fair Park auditorium, with Jacques 
Singer conducting brilliantly a well 
planned program. 


The soloist was Helen Traubel, who 
received rounds of applause for her 
splendid singing. She displayed not 
only artistry and fine technique in her 
singing, but brought also an individual 
personality and charm into play. Her 
first group, in which she was ably ac- 
companied by the orchestra, was three 
songs by Richard Strauss, ‘Zueignung’, 
‘Allerseelen’, and ‘Caecile’. Her sec- 
ond offering was ‘Briinnhilde’s Immola- 
tion’ from ‘Gotterdammerung’, with the 
orchestra. 


Those who served during the season 
as Officers of the Symphony Society of 
Dallas, under whose auspices the or- 
chestra is maintained and operated, 
were Henry C. Coke, Jr., president; 
Mrs. Alex Camp, Marion Flagg and 
R. L. Thomas, vice-presidents; Don 
Houseman, treasurer; Zellner Eldridge, 
secretary. The board of directors is 
composed of a large group of prominent 
men and women; Charles J. Schmelzer 
is business manager, and Louise Gos- 
sett in charge of publicity. 

The Civic Music Association, of 
which Eli Sanger is president, closed a 
most successful season on March 24, 
with the presentation of the St. Louis 
Symphony, ably conducted by Vladimir 
Golschmann. 


The well planned program opened 
with Overture to ‘Egmont’, by Bee- 
thoven; followed by excerpts from The 
Suite for orchestra, ‘The Faithful Shep- 
herd’, arranged by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and a fine rendition of ‘Suite Proven- 
gale’, by Milhaud. After the intermis- 
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Helen Traubel and Jacques Singer at the 
Final Concert of the Dallas Symphony 


sion the Symphony No. 5 by Shostako- 
vich, was given a superb performance, 

The annual Spring campaign for 
membership in the Civic Music Associa- 
tion is meeting with splendid success. 
Mrs. Morton Marr is chairman of the 
drive. 

On March 31, the first of two con- 
certo recitals was given at McFarlin 
Memorial auditorium by the Student 
Symphony, under the baton of Dr. Paul 
VanKatwijk, head of the school of mu- 
sic. Nine advanced students, violinists, 
pianists, and singers, were soloists. 
They were Robt. Louis Massingham, 
Evelyn Murphree, Geraldine Hamilton, 
John Clifton, Temple Smith, Lanham 
Deal, Jane Sykes and Josephine Gris- 
ham. 

On April 12, at the Museum, the 
Museum Sinfonietta, conducted by 
Achilles Taliaferro, gave a well bal- 
anced program, with Lanham Deal, 
violinist, as soloist. He played Kreis- 
ler’s Praeludium and Allegro, and the 
First Movement of ‘Symphonie Es- 
pagfiol’, Lalo. MABEL CRANFILL 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 





FIRST SESSION — SIX WEEKS 
June 24th to August 4th 


1867—75TH ANNIVERSARY—1942 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


SECOND SESSION — FIVE WEEKS 
August 3rd to September 5th 


LITTLE THEATRE AIDS 
DALLAS OPERA GROUP 


Hockaday Institute Presents New 
Version of ‘Snow Maiden’ as 
Annual Offering 


Da.vas, TEXx., April 20.—The annual 
offering of opera of the Hockaday Insti- 
tute of Music was held this season in 
conjunction with the Dallas Little Thea- 
ter. Ivan Dneproff is director of the In- 
stitute and Talbot Pearson of the Little 
Theater. An entertaining version of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Snow Maiden’ was 
the result of this co-operation, the first 
combination of the kind in these parts. 
Dialogue was substituted for recitative ; 
and much of the music was eliminated. 
In place of an orchestra two pianos, 
played by Doris Comstock and Gerhard 
Joel, were employed, with Daniel Stern- 
berg conducting the ensemble. 

The opera comique version was ar- 
ranged by David Russell ; costumes were 
designed by Marion Pearson; scenery 
by Anne Walden Dewey. A large 
chorus and a well trained ballet, as well 
as soloists participated. 

The Wheaton College Women’s 
Glee Club, of Wheaton, IIl., was pre- 
sented in a program of varied interest, 
under the local sponsorship of the Dal- 
las Male Chorus, at the East Dallas 
Christian Church, on March 31. The 
chorus was ably conducted by Mignon 
Bollman MacKenzie, of the Wheaton 
Faculty of Music. Compositions of 
Boyd, Gaines, Bach-Luvaas, Chesna- 
koff, Gerok-Fehrmann, Adams, Samu- 
elson, Vandemman-Thompson, Brans- 
combe, Macagani-Dunham, Lutkin and 
MacKenzie, were given. There was also 
a violin solo by Francis Whitlock, and 
a piano solo. 

A program of chamber music was 
given at Scott Hall on April 2, by the 
following musicians: Lloyd Uliberg, 
Zelman Brounoff, Jerry Kassel, Ann 
Roessler, and John Kaufman. Ruth 
Rankin Rutherford and Dame! Stern- 
berg rendered Variations on a ‘liieme 
of Haydn, for two pianos, Brahms. 

On April 9, at Scott Hall, Miriam 
Lurie, pianist, of Houston, gave a well 
planned and executed program, which 
was much appreciated. Her program 
consisted of compositions by Bach- 
Hess, Bach-Busoni, Moscheles, Mozart, 
Schumann, Debussy, Bartok, Scriabin, 
and Dohnanyi. 

Two groups of singers, conducted by 
Daisy Polk, the Salon Singers, and 
Madrigal Singers, gave a program of 
charm and variety at Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts on April 5. 

MABEL CRANFILL 








Ray Lev Plays in Concert and Recital 


Ray Lev, pianist, appeared as soloist 
on March 7 in the Franck Symphonic 


the WOR Symphony in a broadcas 
She has also appeared in Perth Amboy 
N. J., closing the Friends of Musi 
series on March 4; and as soloist in tl 
first movement of the Tchaikovsk 
Piano Concerts with the National O: 
chestral Association under Leon Bar 
zin aboard the Naval Officers Trainin 
Ship, U. S. S. Prairie State, on March 
20, and with the Rochester Civic Or: 
chestra, conducted by Guy Frazer Ha: 
rison, on March 29. 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 
APPEARS IN SAN ANTONIO 








Ensemble Plays in Tuesday Musical 
Club Series—Schnabel Gives 
Beethoven Program 
San Antonio, Tex., April 20—The 
Curtis String Quartet completely won 
a near-capacity audience at San Pedro 
Playhouse for the final concert in the 
Tuesday Musical Club Artist Series, 

March 10. 

Artur Schnabel played an all-Bee- 
thoven program, March 12, at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium under the sponsor- 
ship of Mrs. James E. Devoe. 

For a reciprocity program between 
the San Antonio and Austin Music 
Teachers’ Associations, a musicale was 
given by San Antonio group on March 
8, at the Maxmilian Room of the Dris- 
kill Hotel, in Austin, presenting Bertha 
Simon, violinist, and Gladys Calder 
Brooks, pianist, in the Cesar Franck 
Sonata, and Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, 
in songs by Watts and Horsman, ac- 
companied by Hazel Petraitis, who also 
played solo numbers. Mrs. Alexander 
McCollister was the chairman. 

Eric Sorantin, violinist, was pre- 
sented in recital by Sigma Alpha [ota 
Musical Fraternity on March 24 at San 
Pedro Playhouse. Enthusiastic appre- 
ciation was accorded this brilliant artist. 
Sylvia Davis played the accompani- 
ments. 

The annual program by the piano en- 
semble department of the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club, of which Mrs. Alexander 
McCollister is chairman, was held on 
March 26, in Anna Hertzberg Hall of 
Music. Bach’s Concerto in D Minor for 
three pianos was played by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Lee Johnson, Mrs. Tekla Staffel 
and Mrs. T. N. Tucker. Mrs. Johnson 
and Mrs. S. C. Browning played Cho- 
pin’s Scherzo, Op. 31. Schumann’s A 
Minor Concerto was played by Betty 
Jean Sielski and Mary Sangster Ter- 
rell. Louise Rice, guest artist, of Mil- 
waukee, played a Chopin group. G. T. 





Brailowsky to Tour South America 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, left 
from Miami by plane on the first lap 
of a four-months concert tour of South 
America on April 2. In Montevideo the 
pianist is scheduled to perform a com- 
plete cycle of the piano music of Chopin. 
He will repeat the series in Town Hall, 





Variations with Alfred Wallenstein and N. Y., next Winter. 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Ernest Hutcueson, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Georce A. WencE, Director 
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Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teach- 
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Musical America’s Educational Department 





BARZIN DISCUSSES TRAINING OF YOUNG ORCHESTRAS 


Conductors Are Growing Up 
With Men Who Will Play 
Under Them Professionally 


By LEON BARZIN 
As Told to Ropert SABIN 


r ! AHERE are definite parallels between the future 

of our orchestras and the future of democracy. 

The orchestra of today is still dominated by the 
principle of autocratic leadership. It is a conductor 
against a hundred men. But we are developing a new 
orchestral unity of the players and their leader in 
America today. Our young conductors are growing 
up and working with the men whom they will find 
at the desks of the professional orchestras which they 
will conduct in later years. The rehearsals of the 
National Orchestral Association offer a laboratory 
where the principles of democratic leadership can be 
tested and proved, for we find that our players are 
eager to work with student conductors and that the 
closeness of understanding between them leads to 
better results. They are going through the mill to- 
gether and they will have a mutual respect and a 
mutual approach to music which will make the pres- 
ent strong-arm methods unnecessary. 

Our orchestra is being trained to react in new 
ways, and by bringing conductors and players up to- 
gether we can be sure that they have the same tech- 
nical grounding. Every year scores of young con- 
ductors come into my office. Many of them have had 
little or no opportunity to work with an orchestra 
and many of them have been so faultily educated even 
in such basic matters as transposition that they have 
to go back to the beginning. The National Orches- 
tral Association gives them the opportunity to test 
themselves. Our average graduate has spent three 
years in the orchestra, rehearsing three times a week 
and playing some 300 works. Our student conduc- 
tors thus have a group of players to work with who 
are thoroughly experienced and constantly active. 

One develops professional finish only through hav- 
ing to build it. Therefore it is essential that student 
conductors should work with students. They make 
more mistakes and they call for a much more active 
participation on the part of the leader. When a fledg- 
ling conductor gets up in front of a professional or- 
chestra, he is frightened and he knows that the men 
will play the music adequately in any case. But when 
he is conducting young musicians he feels much more 
secure and he has a far greater responsibility. He 
must give all the cues and correct all of the mistakes 
if he is to obtain a good performance. As a matter 
of fact, our orchestras are if anything ahead of our 
conductors in proficiency. The average professional 
orchestra in the United States is excellent and there 
are several which are so good that only a supremely 
gifted conductor can face them with confidence that 
he will command their best efforts. It is no secret 
that some of these orchestras are “hard-boiled” and 
that they play badly under men who do not measure 
up to their standards of leadership. But this is a 
situation which is fair neither to the conductor nor 
to the orchestra. By establishing contact between our 
future orchestral musicians and their leaders in the 
formative years we can avoid such unfortunate ex- 
periences to a large degree. And we can also combat 
the dangerous tendency to make music merely a pay- 
ing proposition, to which such disparity between 
leader and men often leads. 

There is a basic training in interpretation for or- 
chestral musicians, a production technique, which 
players and conductors should learn together. The 
strings, for instance, will use a completely different 
technique of bowing in a Beethoven work from that 
which they use in a Brahms work. It is the respon- 
sibility of the conductor to master this production 
technique, even though it will be the least spectacular 
part of his work. The musicians of the orchestra will 
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be grateful even if others take it for granted. Those 
who worked under Willem Mengelberg in the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, to choose an example 
from my personal experience, realize that he was 
largely responsible, technically speaking, for the suc- 
cess of the orchestra, because he gave it that basic 
training which no orchestra, not even the greatest, 
can do without. 

Until about 1920, what I call meter conducting 
prevailed. Then musicians began to realize that the 
baton is an instrument and being an instrument can 
make as many mistakes as the players. Young orches- 
tral musicians today expect a clear, decisive beat. The 
conductor of tomorrow will have as much virtuosity 
from the point of view of stick technique as the 
orchestra does in its performances. And then we 
shall no longer see conductors act as if they were 
beating up an omelette in climaxes or give a down 
beat which leaves the initial attack to mental 
telepathy on the part of the orchestra, 

In the National Orchestral Association rehearsals 
I do not always conduct as Leon Barzin. I may take 
the role of any one of half a dozen conductors and 
show the players how certain men get what they 
want in phrasing and other details of interpretation. 
When we are playing Brahms, for instance, I recall 
the methods of Furtwangler in obtaining certain so- 
norities because he is an ideal interpreter of Brahms 
and having played under him I can give my students 
the best sort of training in this music that I know. 
In other words, there should be no rigid style of in- 
terpretation and the more that young orchestral play- 
ers know about the approach of various great con- 
ductors the better prepared they are. 

By accompanying distinguished soloists the players 
also obtain valuable experience in the interpretative 
approach to music. The special series of Gabrilo- 
witsch Memorial Concerts consisting of five events 
each season have covered practically the entire con- 
certo repertoire besides acquainting the orchestra 
with interesting new music. There is mutual stimu- 
lation in these concerts, for the soloists are always 
pleased with the enthusiasm of the orchestra and are 
inspired to their best. 

Chamber music playing is basic for all young or- 
chestral musicians. Every one should do as much of 
it as possible. In fact, one may measure the artistry 
of an orchestra player by the amount of his leisure 
time which he devotes to chamber music. All too 


Chamber Music Playing Is 
Basic for All Orchestral 
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often the pressure of professional duties and the en- 
suing fatigue and dullness have led to a neglect of 
informal music making by orchestral musicians. But 
if one looks into the private lives of the men in the 
greatest orchestras, one will find that they are con- 
stantly playing through music for their own pleasure 
at home. Fortunately our young American musicians 
are carrying on this tradition. 

Every player in a great orchestra must be a fine 
artist as an individual, but this does not mean that 
he tries to obtrude himself when he is playing with 
the other men. Playing in an ensemble is something 
which requires years of experience. What makes so 
many soloists think that they can play in an orches- 
tra or a string quartet? Some of the greatest vir- 
tuosi will stumble about like beginners if they sit 
down to a quartet part or try reading through an 
orchestral part at sight. But our young players, who 
play literally hundreds of works during their course 
of training, can get through anything. They make 
mistakes, of course, but they have mastered the art of 
coordination which is necessary in all ensemble play- 
ing and they have a cooperative spirit. 

The reverse does not hold true. It is perfectly pos- 
sible for an orchestral player to become a fine soloist, 
because his ensemble training does not interfere with 
his work as an individual artist. When Leopold Sto- 
kowski made each member of his first violin section 
take the concertmaster’s place in turn, he was not 
trying to develop an orchestra of individual soloists. 
He was simply trying to keep up his first violin sec- 
tion by offering the men the stimulation of compe- 
tition. 

We should have organizations like the National 
Orchestral Association in the Mid-West and on the 
West Coast. The training orchestra should not, in my 
opinion, be affiliated with any local symphony be- 
cause that makes the people of other communities feel 
that it is a local project. It can function better if it 
remains absolutely independent. The turnover of such 
orchestras would be tremendous. About 130 students 
a year are chosen by the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion alone out of 250 applicants. Three such organi- 
zations could handle about 400 students a year, that 
is, the personnel of four full orchestras. They would 
also act as a nucleus for musicians from school and 
college orchestras in need of more specialized train- 
ing. The work of young orchestral musicians affects 
the entire life of the community. They rehearse the 
music of young composers, thus stimulating creative 
activity. They can act as propagandists for good mu- 
sic by influencing the standards of programs. And 
they can increase the fellowship and understanding 
between themselves and their musical leaders as well 
as between the general public and the musician. 
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Reprint copies of the following educational articles 
which have been published in MusicaAL AMERICA may 
be obtained by addressing the Circulation Depart- 
ment. The price is five cents per copy. 


“Problems in Violin Teaching” by Emanuel 
Ondricek 

“Development of the String Quartet” by Adolfo 
Betti 

“Mastery of Song” by Emilio De Gogorza 

“Appeal for Musical Scholarship” by Hugo 
Leichtentritt 

“Music Criticism as a Practical Course of 
Study” by Oscar Thompson 

“Problems of Piano Teaching” by Isidor Philipp 

“Importance of Diction in Singing” by Francis 
Rogers 

















Heard and Cold 


By Eutaui S. 
HEN Little Rock, Ark., 


mined to improve its 
cal status by setting up a sound music 


BUTTELMAN 


deter- hoped for. Bruce Jones, as supervisor 
musi- of instrumental music in the schools, 
has inaugurated an admirable instru- 
program in its mental program through the entire sys- 
schools and pro- tem. Further, Little Rock now has 
ducing a top-rank what is acknowledged (and proven) to 
band, the citizens be one of the finest concert bands in this 
dug deep in their country. The high school now boasts 
pockets and em- = an orchestra, too, which is not yet quite 
barked on a hunt the equal of the band but is on its way. 
for the best man The superb quality of the ninety-six 
obtainable for the piece band was lately demonstrated on 
purpose. Choice an NBC broadcast in the ‘Music and 
fell on L. Bruce American Youth’ series, featuring also 
Jones, a man of the Little Rock high school a cappella 
fine background in choir of seventy voices directed by Ruth 
every sense, a  Klepper Settle, supervisor of public 
violinist, and _ school music, and students from the 
graduate of the University of Illinois. speech department under Alberta Har- 

The result was all that Little Rock ris. Those who heard the broadcast 
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will agree that few bands play with 
greater beauty of tone, purity of intona- 
tion and musical feeling. As reflec 
tions of their conductor’s standards, 
these attributes prove again that a 
bandmaster who happens to be a violin- 
ist loses nothing by his acquaintance 
with an instrument outside the band 
family; inded, the contrary would seem 
to be the case. 

Thus L. Bruce Jones is showing 
himself an able school man, represent- 
ing the modern music educator with 
fastidious musical tastes and a rounded 
view of what music is intended to do 
for the student. Recognition of his 
ability is indicated by the fact that he 
is president of the National School 
Band Association. 

a 

Musicians who have not heard of 
Natchitoches, La., are likely to do so 
presently through the _ establishment 
there of a new Summer project lately 
announced by Gilbert T. Saetre, as- 
sistant professor of music at Louisiana 
State Normal School which is situated 
in that romantically-named southern lo- 
cale. ‘Music Camp in the Pines’ wiil 
function on the campus of the College 
for five weeks, from June 8 to July 
11, and puts into operation the first 
band camp in Louisiana, it is claimed. 

Mr. Saetre, director of the Camp, 
offers the teaching services of a compe- 
tent faculty, augmented at intervals 
through the season by the special en- 
gagement of such eminent men of music 
as Victor J. Grabel, Morton Gould, 
Audrey L. Stong, William R. Wehr- 
end and Irving Cheyette. The program 
of the Camp is of national calibre, and 
should prove attractive to those who 
desire to increase their acquaintance 
with the historic South while making 
progress musically. 

* * * 

A thoughtful observer of the program 
carried through with streamlined ef- 
ficiency by the MENC in its biennial 
conclave recently concluded at Milwau- 
kee, will not fail to be impressed by 
several aspects which at this time take 
on particular significance. First it 
should be remarked that the program 
strikingly epitomized the four points 
stressed by the MENC’s ‘American 
Unity Through Music’ theme, ‘Music 
in Our Democracy’, ‘Music Activities 
for Defense’ (later revised to ‘War Ef- 
fort’), ‘Music for Uniting the Ameri- 
cas’ and ‘Music a Restorative Force’. 

The participation of key men from 
Washington, D. C., fitted well into the 
four-point pattern. Such government 
officials as: Major Harold W. Kent, 
Bureau of Public Relations, and Major 
Howard C. Bronson, Music Officer, 
Special Services, both of the War De- 
partment; Harold Spivacke, Chief of 
Music Division, and Alan Lomax, As- 
sistant in Charge of the Archive of 
American Folk Songs, both of the Li- 
brary of Congress; Charles Seeger, 
Chief of Music Division, Pan American 
Union; Gustavo Duran, Executive As- 
sistant, Music Section, Office of the Co- 
ordinator, Washington, taking part in 
the Conference, served to cement a val- 
uable connection. 

“Se oe 


One colorful and significant phase 
of the Milwaukee meeting was the par- 
ticipation by representatives from sev- 
eral Central and South American na- 
tions who were honored guests of the 
MENC for mutual benefit and inspira- 
tion. Thus was unique history made 
for hemispheric musical cooperation, 
with friendships added for good meas- 
ure. Officials of the MENC who were 
in closest contact with the visitors 
found them charming associates as well 


as highly intelligent musicians and edu 
cators. 

Among the attractive guests fron 
Brazil were: Francisco Mignone, dis 
tinguished conductor, professor of con 
ducting at the National School of Musi 
in Rio de Janeiro, and his wife, Lidd) 
Mignone, instructor at the Brazil Con 
servatory of Music in the same city 
Antonio Sa Pereira, piano pedagogu: 
and director of the National School o 
Music at Rio; and Olga Coelho, Brazil 
ian soprano, who sang to an enthusias 
tic audience as guest artist at the ban 
quet. 

Other delightful guests from sout! 
of the border included: Domingo San 
ta Cruz, leading Chilean composer an 
dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts; Uni 
versity of Chile, at Santiago; Filomen: 
Salas, secretary to the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, University of Chile; Esther N 
de Calvo, of the Republic of Panama: 
José Casteneda, secretaria de la Presi 
dencia, Guatamala; and Juan Bautista, 
of Caracas, Venezuela. 

Most of the Central and South Amer 
ican delegation were introduced on the 
Inter-American broadcast contributed 
to the MENC by the National Broad- 
casting Company, under the supervision 
of Judith Waller of Chicago, NBC’s 
majordomo in charge of public service 
and education for its Central area. This 
broadcast offered a program, by short 
wave magic, from both Milwaukee and 
Rio de Janeiro; from the latter city 
Brazil’s foremost composer, Heitor Vil- 
la-Lobos addressed the two-continent 
audience. 

Versatile commentator for the broad- 
cast was William D. Berrien, Assistant 
Director of Humanities, Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York, who presented 
the program in English, Spanish and 
Portugese. Fowler, Smith, president of 
the MENC, made a brief and appropri- 
ate talk in introduction of Senor Villa- 
Lobos. Altogether, the broadcast was 
of thrilling interest to those in the audi- 
torium at Milwaukee and to the auditors 
who listened from fireside chairs 

. ¢*s 

Lilla Belle Pitts, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, newly-elected 
president of the MENC, is the second 
woman to head that body since Dr. 
Frances Elliott Clark was its first chair- 
man in 1907-08. Mabelle Glenn, direc- 
tor of music in the Kansas City, Mo., 
schools, and prominent writer of text 
books pertaining to music, served as 
president in 1928-’30. 

President-elect Pitts was known for 
her achievements as a teacher in the 
schools of Elizabeth, N. J., long before 
she became a member of the faculty at 
Teachers College. Her books and vari- 
ous contributions to leading educational 
publications, including the Music Edu- 
cators Journal, MENC Yearbook, and 
others, have made her name familiar to 
the profession. Likewise, frequent ap- 
pearances as teacher-demonstrator, lec- 
turer and adjudicator at national, sec- 
tional and state music educators’ confer- 
ences across the continent have brought 
her the respect and admiration of fel- 
low-workers now culminating in elec- 
tion to the highest office in their power 
to bestow. 

A thorough Southerner, Miss Pitts 
has never lost the alluring flavor of 
Alabama-Mississippi-Texas inflection 
and accent which she took with her to 
the East, although she is equally at 
home in little red schoolhouse or uni- 
versity hall, from Maine to California. 

The retiring president, Fowler Smith 
of Detroit, automatically becomes first 
vice-president of the MENC, with 
Haydn Morgan of Ypsilanti State 
Teachers College advancing from board 


members to the second vice-presidency. 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
PLANS SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty to Continue on Duty Giving 
Class and Individual Instruc- 
tion—List Recitals 


Cuicaco, April 20.—The Chicago Musi- 
cal College, Rudolph Ganz, president ; Leon 
Sametini, vice-president, now in its sev- 
enty-fifth year, will hold its Summer Mas- 
ter School in two sessions, the first term 
extending from June 24 to Aug. 4; and the 
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second term from Aug. 3 to Sept. 5. Con- 
tests for free scholarships for the first 
term only will be held on June 22 and 23. 

Summer faculty recitals will begin on 
June 24, with a program of sonatas for 
violin and piano by Leon Sametini and Ru- 
dolph Ganz. On June 26, Helen Curtis 
will give a class piano demonstration re- 
cital and the succeeding items will be: 
June 30, Reinhold Schmidt and Hans Ro- 
senwald, illustrated lecture recital; July 
1, Jean Pilon, song recital; July 7, Doro- 
thy Crost and Erich Sorantin, joint re- 
cital; July 8, Lorena Anderson, song re- 
cital; July 10, Rudolph Ganz and Mollie 
Margolies, two-piano recital; July 14, Na- 
omi Cook and Berenice Jacobson, joint re- 
cital; July 15, Sam Raphling, piano reci- 
tal; July 17, Louisa Hoe, Charlotte Cham- 
bers and Thaddeus Kozuch, joint recital; 
July 21, C. Gordon Wedertz, organ recital ; 
July 22, Mark Love, song recital; July 24, 
Max Wald, lecture on ‘Modern Music’, and 
July 28, Rudolph Ganz, Leon Sametini and 
Hans Hess, trio recital. 

The music faculty includes: Alma W. Ander- 
son. piano; Lorena Anderson, voice; Oscar W. 
Anderson, music education and orchestral instru- 
ments; Stephanie Bezdek, piano; Fred C. Boos, 
double bass; Rachel Boothroyd, harp; Franklin 
Borger, double bass; Charlotte Chambers, violin 
and viola; Jean Clinton, director of adult educa- 
tion, piano; Naomi Cook, voice; Dorothy Crost. 
piano; Faye Crowell. voice; Helen Curtis, Curtis 
Class piano; Mary E. Daniels, piano; Charles H. 


Demorest, organ and church music; Gustav 
Dunkelberger, dean of the college, theory; Lois 
Dyson, violin; Hilma Enander, piano; Doris 


Weber Essig, piano; Rudolph Ganz, president of 
the college, chairman of the piano department, 
director of preparatory school; Nelli Gardini. 
voice; Maurice Goldblatt. violin; Mrs. W. : 
Gorman, piano; George Graham, voice; Arthur 
Granquist, piano; Elizabeth Saviers Guerin. 
piano; Maude Gutzmer, voice; Hans Hess, ’cello; 
Louisa Hoe, voice; Pauline H. Houck, theory; 
Deva R. Howard, Dalcroze Eurythmics; Ray 
Huntington, violin; Bernice Jacobson, piano; 
Marguerite Karsch, piano; Hortense Kitsch. 
dancing; Ellanore Klonder, voice; Arthur Kno- 
pinski, orchestral instruments; Thaddeus Kozuch, 
piano; George Kraemer, organ and piano; Hazel 
J. Langemak, Melody Way Class piano; Antoin- 
ette Lauer. piano; Grace Levinson, voice; Ethel 


Lhevinne, piano; Mark Love, voice; Leyah 
Lucatsky, dancing; Christian Lyngby, instru- 
mental methods, violin and conducting; Mollie 
Margolies, piano; Beatrice L. Marks, piano: 


Evelyn McConchie, piano; Dorothy Mendelssohn, 
piano; Edward M. Metzenger, percussion; Brina 
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Nelson, piano; Rose Herson Newman, piano; 
Mrs. Forrest Nixon, piano; Jesse Waters North- 
rop, voice; Myrtle Lenore Oglesbee, piano; Jean 
Pilon, voice; Robert Quick, violin; Doris Quinn, 
piano; Sam Raphling, piano; Hans Rosenwald, 
chairman of the musicology department; Alberto 
Salvi, harp; Leon Sametini, vice-president of the 
college, chairman of the violin department; Rein 
hold Schmidt, voice; Eva Shapiro, piano; 
Archie E. Slusser, wind instruments; Erich 
Sorantin, violin; Dorothy Spalding, piano; Meda 
Z. Steele, piano; Elsie Stigler, dancing; Robert 
Summerhill, horn and tuba; Stella Thoman, 
piano; Mary Strawn Verson, chairman music 
education department; Joseph Vito, harp; Max 
Wald, chairman, theory department; Jane Mars 
Waterman, piano; Anah Webb, violin; C. Gor- 
don Wedertz, organ and piano; Edward F. Wen 
cel, violin; Merle West, piano; LeRoy Wetzel. 
music education, choral music and conducting. 


COLORADO COLLEGE LISTS 
NATIVE MUSIC SESSION 


Forthcoming Conference Will Feature 
Contemporary Works—Composers 
Invited to Submit Scores 


Denver, Coto., April 20.—A conference, 
sponsored jointly by Colorado College and 
the Fine Arts Center, will be devoted to 
discussions relating to music, the dance, 
literature, drama and the visual arts. The 
music section will consist of several pro- 
grams devoted to contemporary American 
chamber music, followed by forum discus- 
sions of the music performed and also of 
the trends in contemporary music. Roy 
Harris has been appointed to the position 
of composer-in-residence for the Summer 
session of Colorado College. He will also 
act as the chairman of the committee to 
select the programs for the performance 
at the conference. 

Scores for performances should arrive 
at Colorado College not later than June 1. 
Those interested are invited to send works 
for the following ensembles: Piano solo, 
violin, viola, ’cello solo; violin, viola, ’cello 
with piano; string trio; piano, violin, ’cello 
trio; piano, violin, viola, ‘cello quartet; 
string quartet; songs; short choral pieces. 

The chamber music programs will be 
performed by the Belgian Piano-String 
Quartet, which is serving for a two-year 
period on the college faculty. 

Other faculty members are: Johana 
Harris, who serves as a visiting member 
of the faculty during the Summer session 
and who will give several public recitals ; 
Hanya Holm, dance irstructor; John C. 
Wilcox, who will hold a vocal clinic extend- 
ing over a five-weeks period; James Sykes, 
director of the music department; and in 
addition to the foregoing teaching person- 
nel, Edward D. Hale, Dean Emeritus of 
the music department, and Myrtle M. 
Bridges, teacher of public school music, 
both of whom are members of the piano 
staff. Anyone wishing to study Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics may obtain normal study in 
the subject with a graduate of the Dal- 


croze Institute. 
* 


Faculty of Minneapolis College of Music 
To Teach During Summer 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 20—The_ entire 
faculty of the Minneapolis College of 
Music will remain on duty for the first 
six weeks of the summer session begin- 
ning June 15. Guest teachers engaged 
for the summer session include Peter D. 
Tkach, in a two weeks choral school ses- 
sion; Berthold Busch, who will conduct 
a three-weeks voice master class beginning 
June 29. A_ special course in speech, 
which aims to aid teachers in preparing 
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students in declamation contests and for 
radio broadcasting, is offered from June 
15 to July 18 There will be courses for 
teachers in public school music. The 
College Orchestral Society, under William 
Muelbe, will give its Fifth concert on 
April 27. Soloists scheduled to appear 
are Rachel Koefod, pianist; pupil of 
Laurinda Rast; Muriel Pengilly, pianist, 
pupil of Mildred French; Lois Lane, so- 
prano, pupil of Corinne Frank Bowen; 
Patricia Hauke, violinist, pupil of Mabel 
Knapp; Harry Gee, clarinet, pupil of 
Walter Thalin, and fine French horn pu- 
pils of William Muelbe. 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 


THREE CONTESTANTS WIN 
BERKSHIRE SCHOLARSHIP 





Two Also Chosen as Juilliard Semi- 
Finalists—’Cellist Gets New 
England School Award 


Joseph Pepper of Bayonne, N. J., 
Ruthabeth Krueger of Denver, Col., and 
John Baldwin Fiasca of Milwaukee, 
Wis., won Summer scholarships at the 
Berkshire Music Center in nationwide 
competitions conducted by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Ruth Ferry 
was chairman of Young Artists Audi- 
tions for the federation. The contest was 
open to performers on stringed instru- 
ments of the violin family and the 
judges were members of the Boston 
Symphony. Mr. Pepper is a pupil at the 
Music School Settlement, 55 East Third 
Street, New York City, Miss Krueger 
an undergraduate at Black Mountain 
College, Black Mountain, N. C., and 
Mr. Fiasca a student at the Wisconsin 
College of Music. 

Two of the three Berkshire winners, 
Miss Krueger and Mr. Fiasca have also 
emerged as semi-finalists in a competi- 
tion for a full year’s violin scholarship 
at the Juilliard School of Music. Third 
semi-finalist in the Juilliard contest is 
Dolores Maurine Miller, a seventeen- 
year-old high school student at Liver- 
more, Calif. The National Federation 
of Music Clubs is paying living ex- 
penses of the three Berkshire winners, 
who will have a six-weeks’ course at the 
Berkshire Music Center in the Summer 
of 1942 under the tutelage of Boston 
Symphony players. 

Simultaneously with the selection of 
the Berkshire winners and the Juilliard 
semi-finalists, a student was also se- 
lected for a year’s scholarship in strings 
at the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston. It is Olivia Delvin 
Silberberg of 35 Arlington Street, Cam- 
bridge, a ’cellist, graduate of Cam- 
bridge High School and present pupil 
at the Longy School of Music in Cam- 
bridge. 
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CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
PLANS SUMMER SESSION 


Courses for Six-Weeks Season Listed — 
Faculty Members Announced— 
Recital Series Planned 


CLEVELAND, QO. April 11.—Courses of- 
fered for the 1942 Summer session of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music have been 
selected to meet the needs of students 
working for credits ; professional musicians 
who desire additional training in special 
departments and adults and children who 
as special students wish to take one or 
more courses, 

The six-weeks session opens June 22 
and runs to Aug. 1. The courses offered 
for adults include private instruction in 
the various instruments and theory, and 
classes in harmony, counterpoint, ear- 
training, solfege, keyboard harmony, music 
history, song literature, pedagogy and en- 
semble. Courses for children include pri- 
vate and class instruction. Provision for 
the housing of out-of-town students has 
been made at a nearby hotel. A number 
of recitals to be given by members of the 
faculty as well as by the students have been 
arranged for. 


The following members of the faculty 
will be available during the Summer ses- 
sion: 


Rubinstein. Phylis 
Alice Aldrich, Ruth M. Edwards, Bertha K. 
Giles, Lillian Greive, Arthur Loesser, Janet 
Myers, Dorothy K. Price, Margaret Roenfeldt, 
Corinne Rogers, Lawrence Stevens. 

Violin: Walberg Brown, Frances 
Margaret Randall. Homer Schmitt. 

Voice: Nevada Van der Veer, Reuben Caplin, 
Marie Simmelink Kraft, Elizabeth Stoeckler. 

eory: Herbert Elwell, Marie Martin, Ward 
Lewis, Clement Miller, Verna Straub. 

Pedagogy: Nevada Van der Veer, Voice; 
Marie Martin, Children’s Theory; Ruth M. Ed- 
wards, Piano; Ward Lewis, Theory; Margaret 
Randall, Violin. 

Orchestral Instruments: Leonard Rose, ‘cello; 
Merritt Dittert. Trombone; Michael LaMagna, 
Double Bass; Constant Omers, Tympani; Alice 
Chalifoux, Harp; Alois Hruby, Trumpet; Mau- 
rice Sharp, Flute; Ethel Mann, Flute. 


Abrahams, 


Piano: Beryl 


Buxton, 


Quimby to Go to New London 


CLEVELAND, April 20.—Western Reserve 
University, as well as the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, will suffer an irreparable 
loss when Arthur Quimby, professor of 
music, and Curator of Musical Arts in the 
Museum leaves, after’ twenty years in 
Cleveland. Mr. Quimby will take up his 
new position as chairman of the depart- 
ment of music in the Connecticut College 
for Women, New London, Conn., in the 
Fall. W. H. 





Goldovsky to Teach in Boston 


CLEVELAND, April 20.—A loss for Cleve- 
land will be the transfer of Boris Gold- 
ovsky to Boston, where he will head the 
department of piano in the Longy School, 
Cambridge, and the opera department in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Goldovsky has contributed much to 
the cultural life of Cleveland in the seven 
years he has been here. W. H. 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
COACHING IN 
Recital—Oratorio—Opera—Radio—-Repertoire 
Hotel Ansonia, 2107 B’way, N.Y.C., SU. 7-3300 


KARL 


ANDRIST 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Mot.: Bernard R. LaBerge, 2 West 46th St., New York 


BA KER 


aculty: Juilliard Summer School 
COACH—CONDUCTOR 








Ora 
Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73rd St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. SU 7-3300-2860 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Teacher of Singing 
New York City 


: BARTH 


“How te teach Piano-Harmeny 
Imprevisation”-Medern Approach 
Barbizon Piaza-36th fir., 101 W. 58 St., New York City 


soyee BARTHELSON 


Pianist - Composer - Lecturer 
Available 1942-43 


Leigh Lecture Bureau, 
$21 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist-Coach 
Hotel Wellington, 55th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Tel. Circle 7-3900 Apartment 1023 


ENRICO D’AMICIS 


Vocal Instructor 
Voice Placement—Dictlon—Complete Radio Technique 
Studie 810—Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St., New York City — COlumbus 5-1155 


John Doane 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach in Repertoire Program Building 
121 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. — MU. 5-2084 


CARLO 


EDWARDS 


Ass’t. Conductor Met. Opera Co. (15 years) 1920-35 
CONDUCTOR— COACH 
and Concert Raperteire 


Opera 
pest Wasse Suu Beaux Arts Apt. Hotel 
307 E. 44th St., N. Y ” Tel.: MUrray Hill 4-4800 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
27 West 67th St. N. Y. C. TR. 7-2305 


JANE FREUND-NAUEN 


Eminent European Vocal Teacher 


Formerly 4 the Metropolitan Gpere Co. 
Methed—Jean Reszke 


Studio: 75 W. 73rd St., N. Y. c. 
Tel. SC. 4-4864 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 


Summer Session June {7 to July 29 
Special Courses - Special Rates 


Write for booklet. 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 


IVAN GALAMIAN 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASSES 
Studio: 46 West Séth Street, New York City 


Mme. Edith W. 


GAUDENZI 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Hotel Wellington, New York CIrcle 7-3900 
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a York Studios 


Artist pupils of Ernesto Berimen, pian- 
ist and teacher, have been heard recently 
in concert. Evelyn White has been giving 
lectures in Pennslyvania and New Jersey. 
Constantine Callinicos has appeared in con- 
certs with Enya Gonzales, soprano, as solo- 
ist and accompanist. William Schoonmaker 
will play D’Albert’s E Major Piano Con- 
certo with the Nutley Symphony, Nutley, 
N. J,, in May. Other pupils of Mr. Bert- 
men active in concert are Mary Brown, 
Mary Ashton, Luise Mayhew and Cecil 
Gordon. 

* * * 

The second of three recitals by pupils of 
Ruth Shaffner, was given in the studio of 
Charles Haubiel on March 21. Those 
taking part included Florence Lee, Betty 
Jane Knight, Doris Clark, Maggie Dean 
Healy, Jane Carolyn Pressey and Natalie 
Scholze, soprano; Ann Kemp, mezzo- 
soprano; Edith Conde, contralto; Erno 
Meringer, tenor, and George Fuller, bari- 
tone. Miss Shaffner played the accom- 
paniments. 

* * * 

Piano pupils of Carl Roeder were heard 
in a recital in the Carnegie Chamber Mu- 
sic Hall on the evening of March 20. 
Those taking part included Janic New- 
man, Miriam Woronoff, Henry Alberts, 
Jean Holthausen, Constance Kruger, Roma 
Kantor, Corinne La Bar, Jane and Joan 
Rosenfeld, Doris Frerichs, Katherine 
Braun and Harry Aronson. 





Juilliard School Pupils Appear in 
Student Recitals 


A concert of chamber music was given 
at the Juilliard Graduate School on the 
afternoon of April 14. Students taking part 
included Nathan Gottschalk, Herschel 
Burke Gilbert and David McNaughton, 
conductors; Patricia Powell, Bernard 
Goldberg, Mary Miles and Carolyn Grant, 
flutes; Leonard Arner and Leo Machtei, 
oboes ; Leo Lakritz and Milton Moskowitz, 
clarinets ; Richard Wall and Eugene Lehr- 
man, bassoons ; Douglas Stevens and Mor- 
ris Secor, horns; Robert Weatherly, trum- 
pet; Herbert Sorkin, violin, and Stella 
Seidenberg, harp. The forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues of Bach’s ‘Well-Tempered 
Clavier’ are being played by piano students 
at the school on three programs. The first 
took place on April 20, and the others are 
scheduled for May 4 and May 11. 





Institute Pupils Heard in Recitals 


Margaret Ross Pardee, candidate for the 
post-graduate diploma in violin at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music, gave a recital on April 
15 at the Institute. She was accompanied 
by Harry Kondaks. Students from the 
class of James Friskin were heard in a 
piano recital on April 16. Those taking 
part included Sara Rubinstein, Claire 
Richards, Gladys Hassler, John Chrisman 
and Ronald Hodges. Students from the 
class of Gordon Stanley gave a piano re- 
cital on April 17. Those heard were Rosa- 
lind Dobie, Wynelle Hodges and Jean 
Frank. Frank Kneisel, violinist, gave a 
recital on April 18. Ray Lev, pianist, was 
the assisting artist, and Luther Gloss the 
accompanist. 





Pupils of Betty Paret Give Recital 


Pupils of Betty Paret, harpist and 
teacher, were heard in a concert in the as- 
sembly hall of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church on April 18. Those taking 
part included Rhoda Youman, Claire 
Oaks, Alison Wright, Suzanne Thompson, 
Eunice Allen, Estelle Berk, Joyce Acker- 
man, Audrey Batkin, Ruth Shapiro, Sally 
Wilensky, Margaret Fassitt, Parker Mc- 
Cormick, Yvonne Bradley Harmon, Mil- 
dred Bowen, Nina Dunkel and Patricia 


Yates. There were also numbers by the 
Beginners Ensemble and the Advanced En- 
semble. 





Piano Teachers Congress Holds 
Monthly Meeting 


The Piano Teachers Congress of New 
York held its monthly meeting on April 
2, at Steinway Hall. There was a display 
of the compositions of Helen MacGregor, 
a member of the congress; Ofelia de Ani- 
evas presented the ‘Music of Mexico’. This 
was followed by the guest speakers of the 
day; Mrs. Hilda Holt, co-author, spoke 
on ‘The Carl Fischer Piano Course’, and 
Ida Elkan on “The Uses and Objectives 
of Technical Work in Ear Training’. 





Robert Malone Choral and Opera Group 
Appears at Barbizon-Plaza 


The Robert Malone Choral and Opera 
Group was heard in the concert hall of the 
Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of March 
24. The soloists were Barbara Swan, so- 
prano; Gertrude Walters, contralto; Gloria 
Van Dorpe, soprano; Florence Halstead, 
soprano; Ann Paige, mezzo-soprano, and 
Elizabeth Berns, contralto. The program 
included excerpts from ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’, ‘Cavallaria Rusticana’ and ‘Il Trova- 
tore’, as well as operatic arias and songs. 





Queena Mario to Open Summer Theatre 


Queena Mario will re-open her Summer 
theatre and school at Bethel, Conn., on 
June 27. The curriculum this Summer will 
include a course for teachers, one building 
on the farm having been set aside as a 
dormitory. It is planned to give four 
operatic performances during the Summer. 
These will include ‘Hansel and Gretel’ and 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ complete, and single 
acts from ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Mignon’, ‘Manon’ 
and ‘Faust’. 





Course for Camp Music Counselors to 
Be Given at Manhattan School 


A short course for camp music coun- 
sellors will be given at the Manhattan 
School of Music by Mary Kapilian on 
three Friday evenings, starting April 24. 
The course will be concerned with mate- 
riais for the camp music program, special 
problems of the camp music counsellor and 
practical training for song leading. 


Guests to Teach at High School of 
Music and Art 


Guest teachers for groups of selected 
students at the High School of Music and 
Art during the Spring semester will in- 
clude Rudolf Serkin, Dr. J. Finley Wil- 
liamson, Boris Koutzen, William Primrose, 
Sigurd Rascher and Friedrich Schorr. 





New Members for Summer Faculty 
at Juilliard 


Three new members have been added to 
the faculty of the Juilliard Summer School. 
They are Gordon Stanley in the piano de- 
partment; Lawrence Perry, who will give 
courses in music education, and Hazel 
Kinscella, who will conduct a class in 
musicology. 





Recital at New York College of Music 


A recital was given at the New York 
College of Music on the evening of March 
26, by David Uchtel, violist; Michael Bal- 
mones, clarinetist, and Uarda Hein, pian- 
ist. The program included works by Mar- 
cello, Brahms, Mozart, Bach-Siloti, Ravel 
and Mussorgsky. 





Galimir Quartet to Play at Vassar 


Through the contribution of an anony- 
mous donor, the Galimir Quartet has been 
engaged for a concert at Vassar College on 
May 19 to perform works by pupils of 
Ernst Krenek. Mr. Krenek’s third Quartet 
will be included on the program. 
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Teacher of Singing 
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JAMES MAXWELL RocHeE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coach — Conductor 
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Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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SEVENTH PASADENA 
FESTIVAL OFFERED 


Lert Conducts ‘The Messiah’ as 
Highpoint of Programs— 
Schools Take Part 


PASADENA, CALIF., April 18.—Pasa- 
dena’s seventh annual music festival 
reached its climax in the presentation 
of ‘The Messiah’ under Richard Lert 
on April 12. The Civic Auditorium was 
crowded to the edge of the orchestra 
and hundreds were turned away. 

Pasadena’s Civic Orchestra and Fes- 
tival Choir, augmented by the Boy 
Choir conducted by Dr. John Henry 
Lyons, justified the sponsorship by the 
City of Pasadena and the Civic Music 
Association headed by Roland Maxwell. 
The soloists were chosen from Pasa- 
dena’s young professionals: Peggy 
Turnley, Nelli Marie Stuart and Jena 
Vinje, sopranos; Janice Moudry, con- 
tralto; Robert Kidder and Harvey 
Spencer, tenors, and Sam Shepp, bass. 

Dr. Lert’s Handel is solid but never 
dull. His tempos are alive always and 
he builds climaxes with dramatic sense. 
The chorus and principals had ample 
rehearsals this year and the ensemble 
was excellent in consequence. It was 
a remarkable performance with Lert’s 
own Civic Orchestra collaborating in a 
notable production. 

Other events of the festival week 
were a Vesper service of music on 
April 5 with the dedication to men in 
the armed forces of the southern Cali- 
fornia sector with headquarters in Pas- 
adena. The Festival Chorus under Dr. 
Lert participated and there was com- 
munity singing under the direction of 
Benjamin Edwards. An evening of mu- 
sic by American youth brought out glee 
clubs of merit from Pasadena’s Junior 
College, Flintridge and Westridge 
schools and Occidental College on April 
8 and a chamber music round table eve- 
ning was given in the Athenaeum of 
California Institute of Technology on 
April 10 with Bruno David Ussher 
speaking ; Stephen and Margaret De’ak, 
and Pomona College Chamber Orches- 
tra under Kenneth Fiske, contributing. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 








Pennsylvania Students Give Concerts in 
Reading 

READING, Pa., April 20.—The 140- 
piece All-State Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Dr. John Warren Erb, di- 
rector of instrumental music at New 
York University, gave a concert for 
school children on March 13 and a for- 
mal concert in the auditorium of Read- 
ing High School on March 14. The for- 
mal program included music by Mozart, 
Schubert, Dvorak, Godard, Mendels- 
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sohn, Wagner, Hosmer and McDonald. 
The orchestra was composed of student 
musicians of Pennsylvania selected at 
district music festivals. They rehearsed 
for three days under Mr. Erb’s direc- 
tion. 





Ethel Glenn Hier Directs Evening of 
Music for Piano Ensembles 

EvizasetH, N. J., April 20.—‘An Eve- 
ning of Music” for Piano Ensembles was 
directed by Ethel Glenn Hier in the audi- 
torium of the YMCA on the evening of 
March 20. Those taking part included Mrs. 
J. M. Updegraph, Mrs. R. R. Foucher, 
Mrs, J. R. Raines, Mrs. L. R. Joslin, Miss 
Unglaub, Mrs. R. Manvel, Mrs. C. F. 
Mueller, Miss Ernst, Mrs. W. D. Dunn, 
Mrs. J. L. Wasson, Mrs. W. H. Fearn, 
Mrs. W. A. Bradshaw, Miss Woodruff, 
Mrs. W. H. Hagerty, Mrs. F. S. Stevens, 
Mrs. D. Fisher, Mrs. J. R. Haines, Mrs. 
Peter Olson. Miss Hier’s Suite, ‘Carolina’, 
was featured on the program of the Eliza- 
beth Philharmonic, August May, conductor, 
at a recent concert. 





National Glee Club Competition Being 
Held 


140 college glee clubs from every section 
of the United States are now competing in 
the regional trials of Fred Waring’s Na- 
tional Glee Club Competition as a commit- 
tee of judges prepare to sit in judgment on 
their recordings preliminary to the nam- 
ing of eight sectional contenders for the 
national championship. More than 6,000 
singers are represented in what is said to 
be the first glee club championship in the 
history of collegiate singing. The eight sec- 
tional winners will be brought into New 
York the latter part of May, when a na- 
tional champion will be named during the 
course of a ‘Glee Club Festival Week’. 





Lothar Wallerstein to Teach at Summer 
School of Caroline Beeson Fry 


Waite Prarins, N. Y., April 20.—Dr. 
Lothar Wallerstein, stage director of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will conduct classes 
here at Caroline Beeson Fry’s Summer 
session in singing. Dr. Wallerstein will 
have charge of the opera course and art- 
ists’ repertoire coaching. The Summer 
session, to be held from June 17 to July 29, 
is the eleventh consecutively given by Mrs. 
Fry. In addition to the regular classes 
in individual voice-training given by Mrs. 
Fry, she will again hold a teachers’ clinic 
twice weekly, also a student repertoire 
class, once a week. Sight reading and 
elementary harmony courses will again be 
given by Priscilla B. Larrabee. 





American Conservatory of Music Pupils 
Fill Engagements 


Curicaco, April 20.—Piano pupils of Ed- 
ward Collins and violin students of Stella 
Roberts were presented in recital in Kim- 
ball Hall on April 4. Bernice Targ, 
pupil of Luoise Robyn, and Blanche Gold- 
stein, pupil of Pearl Appel, were heard in 
a duo-piano program in the Lyon and 
Healy Recital Hall on March 15. Eileen 
Bowman, from the Edward Collins stu- 
dio, appeared in recital at the Mount St. 
Clare College in Clinton, Ia., on March 
29. All are members~of the American 
Conservatory of Music. 





New Courses for Teachers to Be Given 
at Peabody Summer School 


BAttrmoreE, April 20.—A new series of 
courses for teachers will be given at the 
Summer School of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory beginning on June 22. These will be 
under Ernest G. Hesser, director of music 
in the Baltimore public schools; Olga E. 
Prigge of the Cincinnati College of Music, 
and Robert Bolles of the Peabody faculty. 
Dr. Hesser will give three education 
courses for teachers; Miss Prigge will con- 
duct courses in group piano instruction, 
and Mr. Bolles in methods in class training 
in stringed instruments. 





Chapple to Lead Peabody Chorus 
Battrmore, Mb., April 20.—Stanley 


Chapple, conductor of the orchestra, opera 


and chorus departments of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, will conduct the 
main concert of the chorus this season on 
May 23. The program will include the 
Bach Motet, ‘Jesu meine Freude’ and the 
Brahms German Requiem. On May 9, the 
opera department will be heard in a per- 
formance of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’. This 
season also marks the first series of Chil- 
dren’s Concerts given by the Peabody Or- 
chestra under Mr. Chapple’s direction. 





New England Conservatory to Present 
Short Operas 


Boston, April 20.—The opera depart- 
ment of the New England Conservatory 
will give on April 30, performances of 
Pergolesi’s ‘La Serva Padrona’ and Puc- 
cinis ‘Suor Angelica’. The orchestra 
will be composed of members of the con- 
servatory and the conductor will be Dr. 
Wallace Goodrich, its director. Geraldine 
Farrar, who created the title-role in the 
world premiere of the Puccini opera at 
the Metropolitan in 1918, is a trustee of 
the conservatory and Marie Sundelius, 
who sang one of the smaller roles in the 
same performance, is a member of the 
faculty. The conservatory has recently 
granted a scholarship for a year to Olivia 
Silberberg of Contides who had the 
highest rating in a contest for the Ply- 
mouth District of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs winning the scholarship 
as the award. G. M. S. 





John Dudley to Teach at Summer School 
at Peabody Conservatory 


Batrmore, April 20.—John Dudley, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, a winner in 
1941, in the Auditions of the Air, will be 
a member of the vocal faculty of the Sum- 
mer school at the Peabody Conservatory 
which opens its thirty-first session on June 
22, to continue until Aug. 1, Frederick R. 
Huber will again be manager of the Sum- 
mer school. 





Van den Burg Joins Faculty of 
Mills College 


OAKLAND, Cattr., April 20.—Willem Van 
den Burg, conductor of the Sacramento 
Symphony and former assistant conductor 
of the San Francisco Symphony, has been 
appointed a member of the Mills College 
faculty to take the place of the late Wil- 
liam Dehe, as instructor in ’cello. 

A group of fifty young musicians will be 
conducted by Mr. Van den Burg and will 
be known as the California Youth Orches- 
tra of Mills College. 





Silvia Bagley Gives Faculty Recital in 
Mayville, No. Dak. 


MAyvILLE, No, Dax., April 16.—Silvia 
Bagley, soprano, and member of the faculty 
of the State Teachers’ College, gave a re- 
cital in the college auditorium on April 9. 
The program included works by Brahms, 
Schumann, Liszt, and Sibella. Hans J. Lee, 
also of the faculty, was accompanist. Miss 
Bagley presented her pupil, Marian Egge, 
soprano, in recital on April 12. M.M. 





Lhevinnes to Hold Master Classes at 
University of Denver 


Rosina and Josef Lhevinne will hold 
master classes in piano at the Lamont 
School of Music of the University of Den- 
ver during the coming Summer session be- 
ginning June 22 and continuing until July 
31. There will be individual and class in- 
struction, repertoire and ensemble classes. 





Curtis School Engages Primrose and 
Dr. Wohlmuth 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—The Curtis 
School of Music, Efrem Zimbalist, direc- 
tor, has announced the engagement for the 
school’s faculty of William Primrose, who 
will teach viola, and Dr. Hans Wohlmuth, 
who will have charge of the opera class. 
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Holding Summer Classes 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, for- 


merly of the Metropolitan Opera, in 
addition to her various recital engage- 


ments and _ teach- 
ing activities in 
New York, will 


hold a three- 
months Summer 
master class in the 
the Adirondacks, 
beginning on June 
15, according to Jo- 
sephine Vila, Inc., 
who is Mme. Mat- 
zenauer’s manager 
and who is also 
managing her Sum- 
mer classes. Mme. 
Matzenauer was to sing with the Col- 
umbia Opera Company in Baltimore 
from April 19 through 26. 





Margaret Matzenauer 





Raab Pupils Make Appearances in 
California 


BerKELEy, Cair., April 20. — Among 
pupils of Alexander Raab, teacher of piano, 
who maintains a studio here during the 
Winter, to make appearances recently have 
been: Sarah Unna at the Women’s City 
Club; Peter Jarrett, in Berkeley and Hon- 
olulu; Arnold Bloom, with the North 
California Orchestra; Maria Stoesser with 
the Oakland Symphony; Wanda Krasoff, 
who has just completed a recital tour 
through Texas and Arizona. 
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N E W M U S l C: Novelties, Educational Material and Arrangements Issued 


TWO CHORAL NOVELTIES 
BY FRANCES WILLIAMS 

BELATEDLY appearing Easter an- 

them is one of two choral novelties 
by Frances Williams of special interest 
that are published by Harold Flammer. 
The title is ‘He Is Not Here’ and the an- 
them is designed for four-part chorus of 
mixed voices with soprano, alto and bass 
solos. It is a fine work, well written and 
effectively planned, with the three solos 
providing an extended recitative prefacing 
the aptly conceived chorus of jubilation. 

In her other new work, ‘Lord, Shepherd 

of All’, Miss Williams has rendered a ser- 
vice of distinctive character to choir direc- 
tors in that she has here turned Handel's 
familiar Largo from ’Xerxes’ to most ef- 
fective choral account. She and Rhoda 
Newton have devised an appropriate text, 
which is an adaptation of the 23rd Psalm, 
and the music is arranged for five-part 
chorus of mixed voices, with piano and 
organ accompaniment. The choral part- 
writing is adroitly worked out and the 
transcription emerges as a sonorously 
warm and uncommonly appealing choir 
number. 


‘HOLLAND TUNNEL’ FOR PIANO 
AND NOVELTIES FOR ORGAN 
HE two-piano teams are now given 
the opportunity to express their reac- 

tions to the Holland Tunnel, for Alice de 
Cevée has written a vividly descriptive 
composition for their medium inspired by 
that masterpiece of modern engineering. 
It is included in the latest sheaf of novel- 
ties from the house of J. Fischer & Bro. 

In this work the composer has under- 
taken to translate into terms of piano so- 
norities the exciting experience connected 
with the Holland Tunnel of “the entrance 
to adventure and the great city of New 
York”. The throbbing of powerful trucks 
is to be heard in the first theme and the 
whine of tires in the accompaniment 
throughout, while a swing tune evolved 
from the first theme is sung by the radios 
and shrill police whistles are to be im- 
agined. At the climax there are majestic 
chords to suggest skyscrapers and then a 
frenetic ending depicts the impatient blasts 
from. taxis as one emerges from the tun- 
nel. The music is aptly conceived and the 
writing for the two instruments is well 
balanced. It requires a well developed tech- 
nical equipment. The performance-time is 
given as four minutes and three quarters. 

Among the J. Fischer organ novelties a 
Choral Prelude on Lowell Mason’s Tune 
‘Dort’ by Daniel Gregory Mason is an ex- 
pertly written composition with an inspir- 
ing hymn tune as its basis. The opening 
phrase is played upon with an artistic ef- 
fect of suspense until the straight tune is 
enunciated in rich chords and then a fur- 
ther development section leads into a full- 
throated proclamation of it of majestic 
breadth and dignity. Also for organ is an 
Oriental pastel entitled ‘Samarkand’ by 
Ernest Douglas, an effectively picturesque 
piece of characteristic color. 
_ A song of gratefully flowing melodic line 
is ‘All of Life’ for soprano or tenor, with 
music by Edwyl Redding and words by 
Pearle R. C. Casey. The long-breathed 
phrases of the vocal line have a fine sweep 
that is carried forward into an imposing 
climax. 

Among the firm’s new choral works 





Frances Williams Alice de Cevée 


there are ‘Let There Be Song!’ by Gustav 
Klemm, a setting of words by Elizabeth 
Evelyn Moore, for two sopranos and alto, 
a composition of characteristic melodic 
beauty and smooth craftsmanship, _and a 
‘Cradle Song’ by John E. Castellini, an 
imaginatively conceived and written setting 
of words by the seventeenth century George 
Wither. 

And for church use there is a new and 
attractive setting of ‘The Lord’s Prayer’ 
by W. A. Goldsworthy for mixed voices, 
‘Lord of All Being, Throned Afar’, by H. 
C. L. Stocks, a stirring setting of a poem 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and ‘Give Ear 
to My Prayer’, a devotional setting by 
Caroline Gessler of words from the 55th 
Psalm, 

EDUCATIONAL PIANO MATERIAL 
AND NEW ALBUM FOR SOLOVOX 
Se its provocative ‘Masters of Our 
Day Educational Series’ for piano the 
house of Carl Fischer has added another 
composition by an American, “The Bell’ by 
Howard Hanson. This is a two-page piece 
of intriguing character, requiring a very 
smooth legato and alertness to the tonal 
effect demanded for the recurring note 
representing the tolling of a bell. The 
composer has used two modal scales, the 
Aeolian, or natural minor, and the Dorian, 
and the melodic line vacillates between 
the two. 

Then the firm has extended the list of its 
‘Themelodies’, a series of themes and melo- 
dies from famous compositions in simple 
piano arrangements by Maxwell Eckstein 
that successfully fills a special need, by 
adding arrangements of the first theme of 
the first movement of the Grieg Concerto, 
the main theme from the Andante of 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony (the ‘Pa- 
thetique’), the ‘Waltz of the Flowers’ from 
the same composer’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite and 
Schubert’s ‘Marche Militaire’. 

Meanwhile the same publisher has given 
attention to an instrument of recent inven- 
tion in bringing out “The Melodic-Line 
Album for the Solovox’, a collection of 
sixty-five familiar melodies as arranged for 
solovox and piano by Maxwell Eckstein, 
with solovox registration supplied by John 
Hanert. In each case the melody has been 
kept separate from the harmony and placed 
in a single line, the resultant effect being 
that of an instrumental solo with piano 
accompaniment. The arrangements are 
very simple and the tunes chosen include 
patriotic airs, Negro spirituals, American, 
Scottish, Russian, Spanish and Irish folk- 
tunes, Stephen Foster songs, English tunes 
and airs, one or two operatic excerpts, a 
couple of hymns, a few old-time favorites 
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such as ‘Silver Threads Among the Gold’, 
Gilbert and Sullivan songs, the Hawaiian 
‘Aloha Oe!’, the Viennese ‘Old Refrain’ 
and a group of such classics as Schubert’s 
‘Ave Maria’ and Serenade, the Brahms 
‘Cradle Song’ and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Song of India’. 

A NEW LA FORGE ARRANGEMENT 

AND NOVELTIES OF INTEREST 


RANK LA FORGE begins a second 

series of his arrangements for concert 
use of Celebrated Songs and Arias, which 
are published by Carl Fischer, with ‘O 
Could We Lightly Fly’ from the French 
version of Donizetti's ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’, in which it is known as ‘Que 
n’avons-nous des ailes’. It is, of course, 
for soprano with flute obbligato. All of the 
compositions Mr. La Forge has taken in 
hand in this way heretofore have been 
marked by such authoritative treatment in 
editing and arranging that they have an 
unusual value for both singers and teachers, 
and this latest example of his skill in ar- 
ranging familiar display pieces for the 
most effective practical use fully maintains 
the impressively high standard previously 
established. The text is given in English, 
French and Italian, the English version 
being Mr. La Forge’s own work. 

Among other songs published by the 
same firm are two by Leo Kopp, ‘Love Is 
a Song’ and ‘The Elms’, the texts being 
poems by Ben Ridder. These are resource- 
fully written and highly effective songs 
for high voice, the first having an exultant 
spirit that aptly matches the ecstatic senti- 
ment of the words, while ‘The Elms’ is an 
appropriately conceived setting of a whim- 
sical text. 

In the realm of sacred music Ruth Bar- 
rett Arno has devised a song entitled 
‘Trust the Eternal’, in which she has used 
the tune ‘Willingham’ as the main melodic 
element, introducing it and connecting its 
recurrences with passages of well-fash- 
ioned and meaningful recitative. It is a 
song of individual effect and should prove 
eminently useful for church purposes. It 
is issued for both medium and low voice. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANO 
WRITTEN BY ISIDOR PHILIPP 


P IANISTS will take special interest in 
two new original compositions and a 
new transcription from the pen of Isidor 
Philipp that have just been published by 
G. Schirmer. One of the original pieces 
is descriptively entitled ‘Elf’; the other, 
simply ‘Caprice’. 

‘Elf’ is a charming scherzo-like piece of 
feathery lightness in a style which Mr. 
Philipp is so expert in handling. It re- 
quires the same swift lightness and deftness 
of touch as is called for by his ‘Feux 
follets’ and it is similarly effective while 
being less difficult. The Caprice is at one 
and the same time a melodically intriguing 
composition, and an excellent study in 
double notes for the right hand. Like ‘Elf’, 
it is a ‘Presto e leggiero’ piece but it is 
naturally, the much more difficult of the 
two. 

The new addition to Mr. Philipp’s trans- 
criptions for piano involves a Toccata and 
Capriccio by Girolamo Frescobaldi written 
for organ. In the imposing Toccata there 
is much opportunity for grandiose organ 
sonorities for those pianists, limited in 
number as they are, who understand the 
art of producing rich organesque tones on 
the piano. The Capriccio consists of vari- 
ations on a tune entitled ‘La Girolmeta’. 
The transcription has been knowingly 
made by Mr. Philipp with the shrewd 
understanding of pianistic possibilities and 
plastic effectiveness available only to the 
pianist of long practical experience. It is 
an especially grateful work for the open- 
ing of a program. 


MORE NEW PATRIOTIC SONGS 
COME FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


aac and more new patriotic songs 
are coming from the presses of the 
various publishers and undoubtedly most 
of them will find a public ready to hand. 
One of the best of the most recent ones is 


‘America Calls’, for which Ada Richter has 
supplied both the words and the infectious 
ly swinging music. It is published by the 
Theodore Presser Co., which distributes 
also another song with a fine march 
rhythm, ‘Give Us the Tools’, with both 
timely words and music by William Dich- 
mont, a John Church Company publicatio: 

The ‘Citizens’ Song’, with music by 
Richard Haggerty and lyric by Louis Con- 
yers, is, in a sense, a rallying song of The 
Citizens’ Committee for the Army and the 
Navy and is published by Carl Fischer. !t 
is a song of breadth of style and dignity 
but with a good rhythmic propulsion 
withal. 

The ‘Song of America’ by Bob Bertram 
follows a somewhat more frankly popular 
idiom of writing. It is issued by the 
Whitney Blake Music Publishers. 


SONG AND CHORAL NOVELTIES 
MAINTAIN GALAXY STANDARD 
ROM the Galaxy Music Corporation 
come a new song and several choral 
works of the established Galaxy standard 
of genuine worth. 

The song is ‘Oft in the Twilight’ by 
Donald Lee Moore, a setting of a poem 
by Clyde K. Osborne. This is a charm- 
ing little song of tenderly graceful contour 
of vocal line that admirably reflects the 
spirit of the words. It is the kind of song 
that makes an immediate appeal by virtue 
of the character of both the music and 
the text and the unusually happy combina- 
tion of the two. It is published in two 
keys, for high and low voice. 

‘The Shepherd Girl’ by Pietro Yon is 
a chorus for women’s voices in three parts, 
with words by Jessie Gresham. It is a 
chorus in folksong-ish style of buoyant 
gaiety and irresistible lilt, scored for the 
voices with appropriate simplicity and 
straightforwardness. “The Bells’ by George 
Wald for five-part chorus of mixed voices 
unaccompanied has a text adapted from the 
poem of the same name by Edgar Allian 
Poe and is a singularly effective setting 
with aptly suggestive bell tones. As an 
example of unusually successful descriptive 
choral writing this is a work predestine1 
to become a popular favorite with mixed 
choruses and their audiences. Then Har- 
vey Enders has made an altogether ex- 
cellent arrangement of Schubert’s ‘Thine 
Is My Heart’ for four-part chorus of men’s 
voices and has provided it with an equally 
felicitous English version of the text. 

As the agent for this country of the 
London publishing house of Elkin & Co., 
Galaxy is releasing a piano arrangement of 
a new version of Edward Elgar’s ‘Carillon’ 
originally composed in 1914 in conjunction 
with the poem ‘Chantons, Belges, Chan- 
tons’ by Emile Cammaerts. The new ver- 
sion is different from the original one only 
in having a new poem by Laurence Binyon 
in place of the one by Cammaerts, who 
has co-operated by giving his consent to 
the change. Mr. Binyon has written a 
fine poem of timely significance, and this 
piano arrangement supplied with it will 
undoubtedly be an effective agent in re- 
newing the popularity of the Elgar score. 


L. 
BRIEFER MENTION 


For Piano Duet: 

: ‘Waltz of the Flowers’, by Tchaikovsky, 
in an easy arrangement for four hands by 
William M. Felton, the Secondo part being 
especially simple (Presser). 


For Harp Solo: 


‘The Blue Danube’, by Johann Strauss, 
and ‘Roses of Picardy’, by Haydn Wood, 
as adroitly transcribed by Marie MacQuar- 
rie, re-issued (Chappell). 


For Violin and Piano: 


‘Valse Dramatique’, by Isidor Achron, 
an effective waltz, with unexpected inter- 
vals and sophisticated harmonies that all 
have a significantly moodful effect, somber 
but insinuating (C. Fischer). 

‘Espafiola’ and ‘Barcelona’, by Rudolf 
Friml, two brilliant pieces in tango rhythm 
with the accepted earmarks of Spanish 
music, the second being perhaps the more 
subtly effective (G. Schirmer). 


op 











RAUDENBUSH LEADS 
HARRISBURG FORCES 


Symphony Gives Eighty - Third 
and Eighty-Fourth Concerts 
in Forum 
HarrispurcG, April 20.-—The Harris- 
burg Symphony gave its eighty-fourth 
concert on March 17 under the baton 
of George King Raudenbush in the 
Forum, with Frederick Jagel as tenor 
soloist. The program included Deems 
Taylor’s Suite ‘Through the Looking 
Glass’; the ‘Prize Song’ from Wagner’s 
‘Die Meistersinger’, with Mr. Jagel; 
Tchaikovsky’s Elegie from the Sere- 
nade for Strings; Strauss’s ‘Tales from 
the Vienna Woods’; Duparc’s ‘Phydile’ ; 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Allerseelen’ and 
Rossini’s ‘La Danza’, with Mr. Jagel; 

and Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations. 

Mr. Raudenbush conducted a Young 
People’s Concert on March 16 in the 
Forum before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The program included Deems 
Taylor’s Suite ‘Through the Looking 
Glass’; the menuet and gavotte from 
Saint-Saens’s Septuor for trumpet, 
strings and piano; the march movement 
from Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony. 
Assisting artists were Eugene I. Shirk, 
trumpet, and Myrtle A. Zorker, piano. 
The concert opened with ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ and the participation 
songs were ‘Love’s Old Sweet Song’ 
and ‘Speed Our Republic’. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy appeared in_ the 
Forum on March 31 in the second and 
final concert of the season sponsored by 
the Harrisburg Symphony. The pro- 
gram was composed of Brahms’s Vari- 
ations on a Theme by Haydn; Proko- 
fieffs’ ‘Classical’ Symphony; the Noc- 
turne and Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music, led 
by George King Raudenbush; and 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 in C Minor. 
A record audience was present, and at 
the close of the concert the orchestra 
added Sousa’s ‘Stars and Stripes For- 
ever’. 








LOUISVILLE CIVIC GROUP 
CONDUCTED BY WHITNEY 


Doris Davis Is Soloist, Playing 
Weber Concertstiick—Purcell 
Excerpts Performed 

Louisvite, Ky., April 18—The 
Louisville Civic Arts Association pre- 
sented Doris Davis, pianist, pupil of 
Dwight Anderson and a member of the 
faculty of the University of Louisville 
School of Music, as soloist with the 
Louisville Civic Orchestra under Robert 
S. Whitney recently. 

Mr. Whitney and the orchestra 
opened the program with two selections 
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from Pureell’s ‘Dido and Aeneas’, and 
followed this with the playing of Bo- 
rodin’s Second Symphony in B Minor. 
Playing the Concertstiick in F Minor 
of Weber, Miss Davis displayed her 
splendid technique in a deft and brilli- 
ant performance. The response of the 
audience was spontaneous and enthusi- 
astic. The Weber music was splendidly 
interpreted both by the soloist and by 
the orchestra, and the combined effort 
resulted in the finest performance of the 
crchestra this year. The program was 
brought to a close with the playing of 
three selections from ‘Meistersinger’: 
‘Dance of the Apprentices’, Prelude, and 
‘Entrance of the Masters’. This pro- 
gram was a milestone in the growth of 
the Louisville Civic Orchestra, 


H. W.H. 


LOUISVILLE PLAYERS 
GIVE HORVATH WORK 


‘Fantasia on Foster Airs’ Per- 
formed—Minneapolis Men 
Led by Mitropoulos 
LouIsviLLe, Ky., April 15.—Under 
the leadership of its permanent conduc- 
tor, Joseph Horvath, the Louisville 
Symphony presented its third concert 
of the season at the Columbia Audito- 
rium, with Eugenie Kolachovy as soloist, 

recently. 





The program opened with a reading 
of the Ballet Music from Gounod’s 
‘Faust’, and the Overture to ‘The Bar- 
ber of Seville’ by Rossini and con- 
cluded with the playing, for the first 
time anywhere, of Mr. Horvath’s ‘Fan- 
tasia on Airs of Stephen Foster’. This 
composition has admirably caught the 
spontaneity and deep human quality of 
this American songster, although in the 
early part of the Fantasia the orchestra- 
tion appears thin and the rhythms weak 
and ineffective, but as it progresses to 
a brilliant finale the beauty increases. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Horvath will 
rework sections of the composition and 
give it another hearing. 


List Plays Schumann 


The Minneapolis Symphony, conduct- 
ed by Dimitri Mitropoulos, with Eugene 
List, pianist, as soloist, was presented 
by the Louisville Community Concert 
Association recently at the Memorial 
Auditorium. 

Opening the program the Orchestra 
played the Weiner arrangement of the 
Bach Toccata No. 1 in C. This work, 
with its splendid sonorities and the pre- 
cision of the orchestral playing, brought 
salvos of applause from the audience, 
and Mr. Mitropoulos was recalled three 
times to acknowledge the ovation. 
Eugene List offered the Schumann Con- 
certo in A Minor. The enthusiasm of 
the audience carried over to their ap- 
preciation of the poetic approach and 
sensitive nuances of List’s playing. They 
recalled him several times and he re- 
sponded by playing a Bach Chorale 
as an encore. Completing the orchestral 
program was the Seventh Symphony of 
Beethoven. 

Sensing that no ordinary encore would 
satisfy the audience, Mr. Mitropoulos 


announced that he would play a twenty- | 


minute encore and that anyone who 
wished to might leave. It goes without 
saying that no one left. The encore was 
a brilliant, energetic reading of four se- 
lections from the Stravinsky ‘Fire-Bird’ 


Suite. H. W. HaAvuscHILp 





Music Must Go On! 


Music Maintains Morale! 


LOCAL AND VISITING 
ARTISTS IN SEATTLE 


Trapp Family Choir, Stevens, 
Hayes, San Carlo Opera and 
Duo-Pianists Appear 
SEATTLE, WASH., April 20.—A musi- 
cal evening with the Trapp family was 
the fourth event on the Cecilia Schultz 
series. The group was warmly received. 
The program was divided in two parts, 
the first devoted to religious chants and 
secular music; the second half intro- 
duced unusual instruments, played by 
members of the family. On the following 
Sunday the family sang the High Mass 

at St. James Cathedral. 

An audience which packed the house 
greeted Risé Stevens upon her appear- 
ance at the University of Washington 
on March 3. To a voice of beautiful 
quality was added the charm of a radi- 
ant personality, and the audience, pre- 
dominantly youthful, enjoyed both to 
the fullest. Theodore Saidenberg was at 
the piano. 





Duo-Pianists Appear 

The Mills College Alumnae presented 
Virginia Morley and Livingston Gear- 
hart in a two-piano recital on March 4. 
A program of classics and ultra-mod- 
ern music gave the young couple an ex- 
cellent chance to demonstrate unusually 
good team work. Gearhart’s own com- 
position, ‘American Sketches’, required 
a second playing. 

The Ladies Musical Club presented 
Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, in his 
tenth Seattle appearance on March 24. 
His great musicianship has won for him 
a large following, and the theatre was 
filled. His incomparable singing of Ne- 
gro spirituals was the eloquent expres- 
sion of a great and sincere artist. Regi- 
nald Boardman was the accompanist. 

The San Carlos Opera Company’s 
annual visit was a pre-Easter event. 
Every performance was practically sold 
out. Eight productions were given. 

The West Central Division of the 
Washington State Federation of Music 
Clubs presented Frances Winton Champ 
in a piano recital on March 22 as one 
of a series of benefit concerts for their 
defense fund. Miss Champ is donating 
her services to the music clubs as her 
contribution, and will be heard in sev- 
eral Washington cities, as well as her 
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own state, Utah. She played a taxing 
program of music by Brahms, Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin, and 
Liszt. Her most effective work came 
in the Chopin group. She was well re- 
ceived. Nan D. Bronson 


PITTSBURGH ATTENDS 
OPERA PRODUCTIONS 


Baccaloni Troupe Appears—So- 
ciety Gives ‘Carmen’ and 
‘The Magic Flute’ 


PirrspurGH, Pa., April 15.—Bac- 
caloni’s tabloid opera concert still re- 
mains one of the most entertaining 
events of the Winter. In scenes from 
‘Don Pasquale’, ‘Boris Godunoff’ and 
‘L’Elixir d’Amour’ he gave generously 
of his wonderful art to the enthusiastic 
delight of a Mosque audience. 

The Pittsburgh Savoyards upheld 
their traditions with excellent perform- 
ances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘Trial by 
Jury’ and ‘Cox and Box’. The annual 
productions of the Pittsburgh Opera So- 
ciety brought ‘Carmen’ and ‘The Magic 
Flute’ with Vladimir Bakaleinikoff di- 
recting and a volunteer orchestra of 
Pittsburgh Symphony men and students. 

In recital Jascha Heifetz played Ben- 
nett’s ‘Jitteroptera’, the D Major Con- 
certo of Mozart, the Strauss Sonata, a 
Brahms Scherzo and a group of minia- 
tures. 

The Westminster Choir under John 
Finley Williamson sang the now in- 
evitable ‘Ballad for Americans’ with 
some more serious church music of the 
classics. The Pro Arte String Quartet 
at the Young Men and Women’s He- 
brew Association played the Schumann 
piano Quintet with Pescha Kagan in 
excellent form. The quartet gave us 
the Beethoven Op. 131 and Mozart’s 
G Major. The New Friends of Music 
brought once again the Kolisch String 
Quartet with Fritz Magg as assisting 
cellist for the Schubert Quintet. There 
were also Beethoven’s Op. 127 and Von 
Webern’s charming five pieces for string 
quartet, 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
paid its annual visit assisted and spon- 
sored by the Pittsburgh Symphony So- 
ciety in two performances including 
‘Saratoga’, ‘Nutcracker Suite’ and 
‘Swan Lake’, Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’ 
Dances, ‘Labyrinth’, and ‘Vienna, 1814’. 

J. Frep LissFevt 
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The Migratory ‘Met’ in Spring 


(Continued from page 7) 


“The Barber’ and a San Carlo ‘Trova- 
tore’. Their teachers reported that they 
liked opera in the original language; 
their taste had been grounded on re- 
cordings, developed by radio—from 
thirty to fifty listen in the lounge of the 
student recreation building every Satur- 
day afternoon—and now they looked to 
the Metropolitan ‘Aida’ with full knowl- 
edge of plot, score and setting. Frank 
to express themselves, the students con- 
fessed to two prejudices: rotund hero- 
ines and ham acting. 

Nearly half of the 6,000 students of 
Indiana work for their tuition and 
board. Only three per cent to five per 
cent had ever attended a Metropolitan 
performance. Many of them gave up 
three or four movie shows to see ‘Aida’ 
on the campus and paid out their money 
with a will. The $4.95 and $3.85 seats 
went first, reported Mr. Jordan, the 
head of the sales department; then the 
$2.75’s—then the tops at $6.60. 

A hundred students applied for the 
job of usher (white gloves and Tuxedo 
required )—seventy-five more enrolled 
as supers as soon as instructor William 
Ross posted the notice. Twenty-five 
boys from the colored fraternity volun- 
teered enthusiastically, hedged a bit 
when they were told they were to im- 
personate captive Ethiopians, and then 
bravely carried Radames to triumph in 
the second act. 

We were all breathless over the the- 
atre. The exterior was superb: Eggers 
and Higgins at their best in the native 
Indiana limestone which is a part of the 
countryside. Everyone agreed that the 
auditorium was perfect: from _ the 
Thomas Hart Benton murals in the 
lobby, rescued from the Chicago 
World’s Fair—to the perfect visibility 
and acoustics of the 5,500 seats—not to 
speak of the bit of “old gold curtain” 
from the Met, framed in a shrine of its 
own, 

Backstage a few murmurs on the di- 
mensions reflected the hometown pref- 
erence of the technical staff. Planned by 
Lee Simonson to house any production 
from a student recital to a Met gala, it 
proved a trifle shallow, a few feet short, 
a bit limited in equipment. So said the 
department heads, proud to surmount 
such difficulties. 

When the house lights dimmed and 
the great blue curtains parted and Wil- 


fred Pelletier lifted his baton, the show 
proceeded without a hitch, minimum de- 
lays between scenes and a real illusion 
of size and grandeur. Curtain calls were 
numerous, especially for the ensemble 
as a whole: Bampton, Castagna, Cor- 
don, Warren, Gurney and Dudley with 
Norman Cordon amply filling the Pinza 
vacancy. 

The party afterwards was the third 
banquet in twenty-four hours—good 
food swiftly served by students in the 
majestic alumni dining hall. This time 
there were no speeches and by 2 A. M. 
the company had retired to its train in 
the Bloomington yards. 


A Long Day to Dallas 


Next morning we woke to find the rest 
of the Cleveland casts in our midst, steam- 
ing southward toward Dallas. A long day 
but a gay one. The first section carried the 
ballet chorus and stage crew a few hours 
ahead of us. Eight Pullmans and a diner 
lined up behind the baggage car which held 
the ‘Aida’ scenery and props and costumes. 
Three cars were made up of bedrooms 
and compartments. Plenty of privacy and 
plenty of chance for a bit of quiet gossip. 

Till noon the only sign of life was 
among the gentlemen of the orchestra. Half 
of them swarmed into the diner, others 
brewed their café filtre and buttered their 
own pumpernickel. Later, doors were left 
ajar and visiting flourished. 

Licia Albanese in slacks and Stella Ro- 
man in a velvet negligee got out their 
needlework to appliqué flowers and fruit 
on their organdy lunch sets. Maxine Stell- 
man and Josephine Antoine hobnobbed over 
their Juilliard days, reminiscing of their 
teacher, Marcella Sembrich. Raoul Jobin 
plunged into Pierre van Paassen’s ‘Days of 
Our Years’. Paul Breisach got out his 
‘Don Giovanni’ score. 

The married couples kept company. The 
Leonard Warrens on their first tour sat 
peacefully watching the landscape, going 
through its metamorphosis as the calendar 
hurried on towards Summer and the red 
bud showed in the Ozark valleys. The 
Louis D’Angelos, who have been touring 
together for a quarter of a century, killed 
time with the resignation of veterans. The 
Baccalonis took turns exercising their 
rough-haired terrier Betty—who only un- 
derstands Italian. The Fausto Clevas sat 
patiently waiting for an opportunity to tele- 
phone their children. 

Finally the bridge and poker started up: 
Jobin, Kullman, Lewis, Keppel at the one ; 
Adolf (wigs) Senz, Baccaloni, Cehanov- 
sky, De Paolis, Engelman and Cordon at 
the other. A silent auditor was Bruno 
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Landi, looking more American but talk- 
ing less of any language than any Italian 
is expected to do. A conference was called 
of the Big Three—Johnson, Ziegler and 
Lewis, with Frank St. lLeger—behind 


closed doors. Somewhere Rose Bampton 
dozed through the well-earned interlude 
between Aida in Bloomington and Donna 
Anna in Dallas. 

The gayest group was made up of the 
inveterate jokesters, Votipka and Olheim, 
Kaskas and Petina, tossing off wise cracks 
at John Gurney and Mack Harrell, Vit- 
torio Trucco and Frank Paola on the eter- 
nal theme of who is in what berth. 

Next day the sun rose over Texas. At 
Greenville Mack Harrell’s friends staged 
a welcome and the blond baritone threw 
a coat over his pyjamas and went out on 
the platform to play “favorite son.” Pho- 
tographers and reporters invaded the train. 
Mr. Johnson gave an interview over his 
coffee. The conductors were herded to- 
gether for the flash bulbs. Earle Lewis 
obligingly thought up new poses for pho- 
togenic John Brownlee and himself. The 
knitters unpacked their knitting. 

The bluebonnets were bright on the sta- 
tion lawn as the opera special steamed into 
Dallas. Arthur L. Kramer, president of 
the Dallas Grand Opera Association, re- 
ceived us on the platform with his col- 
league, Edward M. Polk. The great 
sprawling city with its high buildings and 
modernistic shop fronts waited fervently 
for the Metropolitan. Every taxi was busy, 
every shop window was filled with kid 
gloves and opera glasses and claret colored 
programs. 

“Dallas has no port, no mountains, no 
hot springs, nor steel mills,” confessed a 
leading industrialist. “We're not a state 
capital, nor a mining town nor a center of 
higher learning. We haven’t a subway sys- 
tem nor a movie industry. But there’s one 
thing we’ve been working on for years and 
we're going to have before we’re through. 
Our leading merchants know how impor- 
tant it is to their business; our teachers 
realize its value. Dallas is aiming to be 
the center of culture in the state—if not in 
the whole Southwest. That means the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. Four years 
we've had it now without a deficit, and this 
is the best season yet—five performances 
in four days with practically all of our 
4,400 seats taken.” 

Lily Pons and Jan Peerce started mat- 
ters with the first Metropolitan ‘Lucia’ of 
1942. At that night’s party the high spot 
was Norman Cordon singing ‘Deep in the 
Heart of Texas’. 

Then after a week the two opera trains 
steamed north to Birmingham, where the 
company had not played since Conried’s 
‘Parsifal’ in 1905. Three nights in Atlanta 
and two in Richmond complete the tour 
and the season’s record for forty-six per- 
formances in ten other cities beside New 


York. 


SAN CARLO OPERA PLANS 
CENTER THEATRE SERIES 





Fortune Gallo Company to Open Fifth 
New York Engagement on May 1 
—New Singers Added 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera 
Company, closing its thirty-first trans- 
continental tour, will give thirteen per- 
formances at the Center Theater next 
month, beginning with ‘Carmen’ on 
May 7. The schedule continues with 
‘Rigoletto’, May 8; ‘The Secret of Su- 
zanne’, followed by ‘Martha’ (both in 
English) for the matinee, and ‘Aida’ for 
the evening on May 9; and ‘La Boheme’ 

May 10. 

The operas announced for the follow- 
ing week are ‘La Traviata’, May 11; 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’, 
May 12; ‘Rigoletto’, May 13; ‘Carmen’, 
May 14; ‘Faust’, Mav 15; “The Tales 
of Hoffmann’ in English for the mati- 
nee and ‘Il Trovatore’ for the evening 
on May 16, and ‘Aida’, May 17. 

The personnel this season included 
several new sopranos and tenors. As 





usual, Mr. Peroni will conduct, am 
Louis Raybaut will be the stage direc 
tor. Lydia Arlova and Lucien Pri 
deaux will head the ballet. This will 


be the company’s fifth series at the 


Center Theater. 


BALTIMORE OPERA 
GIVES LEHAR WORK 


Martinet Conducts Modernized 
Version of ‘Merry Widow’ 
for Week-Long Run 


BALTIMORE, April 20.—The Balti- 
more Civic Opera Company, Eugene 
Martinet, director, presented a week’s 
bill of performances of Franz Lehar’s 
tuneful operetta, ‘The Merry Widow’, 
at the Maryland Theatre, April 13 to 
18, before large audiences which in- 
cluded many uniformed members of the 
Armed Forces as guest attendants. 

Dr. Ernst Lert recast the original li- 
bretto and produced lines and quips of 
present interest, thus changing the char- 
acter of the Viennese wit of the old 
lines. The audience found the “stream- 
lined version” entertaining. Michael 
Bartlett, as Prince Danilo, was dashing 
and engaging in the role; Ruby Mercer, 
as Sonia, the young widow, gave a 
bright performance. Both participants 
sang effectively. A. Russell Slagle, J. 
Hyland Kuhns and Harry Welker 
proved the comedy points and made the 
audience guffaw. George Akers, as De 
Jolidon, sang with zest. Others of the 
large cast added to the general smooth- 
ness and effectiveness of the perform- 
ances. Eugene Martinet conducted well. 
Added features of the presentations 
were the incidental dances by the 
Michael Nicholoff ballet group consist- 
ing of Florence Cox, Nancy Lee Hecht, 
Jane Howard, Jane McKinney, Mary 
Martinet, Stefan Bolek, Joseph Vig- 
giano and Ray Williams. The perform- 
ances added another evidence of the 
community’s interest in the development 
of the Baltimore Civic Opera singers, 
who owe their artistic preparation to the 
arduous labor of Eugene Martinet as 
director and coach. 

FrANz C. BORNSCHEIN 











Gracey to Sing with Stamford 
Symphony 

STAMFORD, Conn., April 20.—Stuart 
Gracey, American baritone, as soloist 
with the Stamford Symphony on April 
27. The orchestra will be directed by 
Quinto Maganini. The first half of his 
program will include Gluck’s ‘Spiagge 
Amate’ from ‘Paris and Helen’; Cal- 
dara’s ‘Alma Del Core’; ‘The Happy 
Lover’; Dr. Arne’s Air from Milton’s 
‘Comus’, and Thomas’s ‘Chanson Ba- 
chique’. His second group of songs will 
be devoted to music of four contempo- 
rary American composers, Damrosch, 
Frank La Forge, Ernest Charles, and 
by Pearl Curran. 





E. Robert Schmitz to Tour 

E. Robert Schmitz, who tours under 
the management of Bernard R. La- 
berge, will in addition be available for 
appearances with Civic Music Associa- 
tions next season through Civic Con- 
cert Service, Inc. Mr. Schmitz has re- 
cently completed a series of Debussy re- 
cordings. 

Mr. Schmitz will give a recital for 
Belgians in Britain, at the home of Mrs. 
John Sloane, on May 5. On April 23 
he played for a Free France Benefit at 
the Eaton Auditorium in Toronto. 
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in the Center Theater, in Rockefeller 
Center. Six times it was repeated, and 
each time many were turned away. 

It was there that Albert Spalding re- 
ceived one of his greatest ovations. He 
had rehearsed but one encore with the 
orchestra for that evening. But the audi- 
ence shouted for more and still more. 
And Spalding, happy at the response of 
this music-loving crowd, played until 
his fingers grew weary, and the ap- 
plause never ceased. 

The same experience greeted Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Lauritz Melchior, 
Friedrich Schorr, Rose Bampton and 
Josef Lhevinne. To accommodate the 
crowds that kept clamoring for admis- 
sion to these concerts, the Metropolitan 
Opera House was leased for a series of 
Tuesday evening concerts. 

Noted Guest Artists 


Five concerts were given at the “Met” 
and then the series was moved to Carnegie 
Hall, where the orchestra is now in its 
third season. Each Sunday night during the 
regular season it gives a concert, with some 
famous music personality as its guest. 
Among these guests have been Sir Thomas 
Beecham of London, Reginald Stewart, 
Fritz Reiner, Otto Klemperer, Richard 
Bonelli, Frederick Jagel, Helen Jepson, 
Roland Hayes and many others. 

One of the most interesting and benéfi- 
cial aspects that this renaissance in Ameri- 
can music has given the musical scene is 
the encouragement given American com- 
posers and music of American origin. The 
composers have been given an unparalleled 
opportunity to get their work before the 
public, to hear it and evaluate it and so 
perfect it, and have it evaluated by others. 

All of the WPA orchestras have made a 
point of presenting and emphasizing sym- 
phonies by American composers. Whole 
programs have been devoted to American 
music; virtually every program contains 
an American composition. 

The great encouragement given Ameri- 
can composers by these orchestras may be 
realized with the statement that more than 
seven thousand compositions by twenty- 
two hundred native or naturalized Ameri- 
cans have been offered the public by WPA 
symphonies. 

The Illinois WPA Symphony of Chi- 
cago has been called one of the most pro- 
gressive musical organizations. in the coun- 
try, perhaps as much for its express policy 
of presenting American music to its lis- 
teners as for any other reason. This or- 
chestra has become a powerful influence in 
the musical life of Chicago and the mid- 
west. In addition to the many concerts it 
has presented in Chicago, it has conducted 
Summer series at the University of Chi- 
cago and at Wilmette, and is especially 
notable for the part it has taken in pre- 
senting American music to Americans. It 
has a record of having performed thirty- 
seven world premieres, mostly of American 
works, of having had eighty American 
composers represented on its programs, and 
of presenting two hundred new composi- 
tions to Chicago. 

In Philadelphia there has been developed 
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Men, Music and Morale 


a fine orchestra that has become the Penn- 
sylvania WPA Symphony, presenting to 
the eastern part of that state the best music 
and artists. It has a notable record of pre- 
senting Philadelphia artists to the public, 
and of presenting Philadelphia composers’ 
works. 

In Newark, N. J., there is a fine state 
symphony. Many noted conductors and 
concert performers have appeared with it. 
In addition to its regular schedule of 
civilian concerts it has embarked on a 
series of performances in New Jersey mili- 
tary areas. In a concert given in December 
at Fort Dix, Leopold Stokowski conducted 
this aggregation, and at another in Feb- 
ruary Erno Rapee was on the podium. 


Many Find Private Employment 

These orchestras have been stepping 
stones to a re-orientation in music for 
many of the country’s fine musicians, for 
a number of them have stepped directly 
from WPA’s orchestras into performances 
with noted subscription ensembles, opera 
and ballet symphonies and broadcasting 
organizations. One-tenth of the Boston 
Symphony is composed of former WPA 
musicians; the Pittsburgh Symphony has 
employed several; eleven men from the 
New Jersey Symphony have gone to in- 
dependent organizations, and every major 
independent orchestra in the country, with 
the exception of one, has one or more for- 
mer WPA musicians among its personnel. 

The story is not confined to the East, 
however, for on the West Coast are two 
excellent orchestras. In San Francisco, 
the WPA Symphony plays regularly dur- 
ing the Summer season in the Bay region 
and twice monthly the year round in Oak- 
land, in addition to a heavy schedule enter- 
taining the military forces at Moffett Field, 
Hamilton Field, Camp McQuaide, Stock- 
ton and Sacramento. 

The Los Angeles Orchestra, in an area 
that is as definitely music-conscious as any 
in the country, has become a towering force 
for good music in southern California. In 
addition to a series of straight symphony 
performances, the Southern California WPA 
Symphony has inaugurated some popular 
presentations with ballets, excerpts from 
opera and appearances of famous concert 
stars. The Los Angeles orchestra is also 
cooperating with the University of South- 
ern California in presenting a series of edu- 
cational concerts in which the orchestra is 
the illustrating medium. 

Michigan’s WPA Symphony of Detroit 
and excellent orchestras developed in Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis have brought the 
best music to the urban and rural popula- 
tions of the north central states in the 
many tours they have undertaken. 

Thousands of concerts have been con- 
ducted for the benefit of high school and 
college students; compositions have been 
dissected and explained to them, part by 
part. The mechanics of symphony perform- 
ance have been revealed and the lives and 
times of famous composers studied. Many 
a youth has been spurred by these courses 
to undertake the serious’ study of music, 
and music has been greatly enriched with 
the injection of this young blood. 

Four of the WPA orchestras that have 
worked up to a place in the musical sun 
got off to slower starts than those in the 
larger cities. A group of players in Bridge- 
port, Conn., after struggling through for 
years of the depression giving three con- 
certs a year, were about to quit their ef- 
forts in 1935. The problem of earning a 
living and keeping a symphony orchestra 
alive was too great. 

The WPA music project came to the 
rescue at the right time, and now Bridge- 
port has an orchestra worthy of being 
heard anywhere. The same story could be 
told, with variations, of the orchestras that 
were developed in Salt Lake City, San An- 
tonio and Oklahoma City. But these or- 
chestras that grew so slowly at first have 
climbed to a place among the leaders, and 
two of them have reached the point where 
they may shortly be divorced from WPA 
aid and become the wards of the music 
lovers of their communities. 


Attendance at the civilian concerts con 
tinues unabated, while the schedules of per- 
formances at military establishments has 
increased enormously. The soldiers are 
taking to this kind of recreation, and re 
quests for tickets to symphony concerts are 
becoming almost as numerous as those for 
boxing matches and baseball games. 

The worth of these musical ensembles 
to the cultural assets of cities and states 
is highly regarded by their leaders, for the 
state projects that have made them possible 
have been endorsed and sponsored by gov- 
ernors, mayors, state universities and edu- 
cational agencies. 

Heads of noted schools of music, con- 
servatories and colleges are on the ad- 
visory board that is helping to steer this 
movement in music into the channels that 
will enable it to reach more and more of 
the country’s population; for only by 
spreading the program to reach fresh audi- 
ences can this vitality in music continue 
to grow. 

Ferde Grofe, one of the 
American composers, wrote : 

“It is no idle fancy, this: When many 
of our sturdy schools and bridges and pub- 
lic buildings have passed with the weight 
of years, some of this music brought to 
public performance by governmental inter- 
vention in a relief emergency may still be 
played and sung by generations of Ameri- 
cans. The dawn of a music culture, iden- 
tifiably America’s own, finding expression, 
form, eloquence and cadence in our ver- 
nacular and idioms, and stemming from our 
own ideals, history and folkhabits, is al- 
ready discernible on the new horizon.” 

And Charles Wakefield Cadman said in 
1939: 

“America, with all its traditional debt 
to Europe, can now walk in cultural ave- 
nues of its own making. The American 
composer for the first time finds not only 
an utterance and an instrument for that 
utterance, but an audience as well, thanks 
to the Federal Government’s intervention 
in an economic depression to conserve the 
skill of its artists. In this vast new audience 
for music, and this new chance for the 
composer for communication with them, 
one discerns a milestone marking a more 
civilized way of life. I can see America 
standing today on the threshold of a great 
new cultural awakening.” 


new school of 





Burton Cornwall to Sing in Pageant in 
New Britain 

Burton Cornwall, bass, on May 3 will 

sing the leading role in a pageant in 

honor of the 100th anniversary of the 

South Congregational Church in New 

Britain. On May 11 he will sing with 


41 


the Hartford Oratorio Society in ‘Sam- 
son and Delilah’ and on May 2 in Park- 


er’s ‘Hora Novissima’ in the same city. 


S.P.A.M. TO ISSUE MUSIC 
BY PORTER AND DIAMOND 








Society Chooses Former’s Sixth String 
Quartet and Latter’s Quintet for 
Flute, Strings and Piano 
The Society for the Publication of 
American Music, Oscar Wagner, presi- 
dent, has chosen for publication this 
year Quincy Porter’s sixth string Quar- 
tet and David Diamond’s Quintet in B 
Minor for flute, string trio, and piano. 
This is the third time that Mr. Porter 
has been thus honored by the society, 
which previously published his second 
Sonata for violin and piano, and his 

third string Quartet. 

Mr. Diamond is a first-time winner of 
the Society award. Twenty-six years 
old, he has already had works per- 
formed by the New York Philharmonic, 
the St. Louis Symphony, the Rochester 
Philharmonic, the National Orchestral 
Association, the NBC Symphony, the 
CBS Symphony, the Orchestra of 
Radio-Zirich, the Coolidge Quartet, and 
the Barrére-Britt Ensemble. His Con- 
certo for ’cello and orchestra will be 
given its first performance on April 30 
by the Rochester Symphony with Luigi 
Silva as soloist and Howard Hanson 


conducting. He has won the Elfrida 
Whiteman Fellowship, the Juilliard 
Publication Award, two Guggenheim 


Fellowships (1938 and 1941), and a 
Ballet Guild commission, The Quintet 
in B Minor, which will be brought out 
by the Society in the Fall, was commis- 
sioned in 1937 by the League of Com- 
posers. 

Mr. Porter, like Mr. Diamond, has 
twice received the Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship. He has, since 1938, been dean of 
the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. His First Sym- 
phony won honorable mention in a com- 
petition of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society. He has received 
commissions from the League of Com- 
posers, the St. Louis Little Symphony 
and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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In Celebrating Its Centennial, 
Virginia Liberal Aris School 
Looks Back Over Long Record 
of Recognition of the Art— 
Nearly Half of Students To- 
day Enroll for Music Studies 

HOLLINS COLLEGE, VA., April 12. 


N May, 1942, Hollins College in 
| Virginia, a liberal arts college for 

women, will celebrate its centennial 
anniversary. At this institution where 
the fine arts play an important role in 
college life, there has been music for a 
hundred years. 

The earliest catalogue of the 1840's 
announced instruction in piano. In the 
1850’s instrumental music was taught in 
piano, melodeon, and guitar, and there 
was vocal instruction, as well. In addi- 
tion, lectures were given on theory and 
practice of music and on “various 
branches of Thorough Bass (with prac- 
tical exercises) and on the Aesthetics 
of Music.” There were six pianos, 
“mostly new,” it was stated, a melodeon 
and other instruments. In 1870 an organ 
was added to the musical equipment. 

The music department presented 
soiree concerts which were long and 
ambitious ; often fifteen or twenty num- 
bers were included on the programs. 
But a student of 1886 wrote that “mu- 
sic was a counter-poise to the hard 
study which was the pride of Hollins at 
that day.” 

In 1880 one of the teachers was The- 
odore Presser, instructor in piano and 
theory. At Hollins he was planning 
The Etude and in 1883 he left the school 
to go to Lynchburg, Va., where. the 
magazine was first published. Mr. 
Presser often said that Hollins and its 
founder. and first president, Charles 
Lewis Cocke, had profoundly influenced 
his life. He never lost touch with 
the school and his former associates, 
and in 1925 he presented Hollins Col- 
lege with the first Presser Music Hall, 
an outright gift. 

In 1891 a young German musician, 
Erich Rath, became a member of the 
music faculty. He was trained at the 
Scharwenka Conservatory, and at the 
Royal Academy Institute for Church 
Music in Berlin. In 1893 he was made 
director of music, and remained until 
1897. In 1907, after a period of teach- 
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LATIN AMERICAN FIESTA 
GIVEN BY N. Y. CLUBS 





Pan American Day Marked by Founding 
of Friendship League—Birthday 
Fete for Stillman Kelley 


The New York Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill, presi- 
dent, held a Friendship Fiesta on Pan- 
American Day, April 14, in the Great 
Northern Hotel with representatives of 
many of the Latin-American Republics 
present to launch the All-American 
Friendship League. This League will 
depend on voluntary contributions and 
will work in close harmony with ex- 
isting Pan-American agencies, both 
private and governmental. Through 
education, travel and informal meetings, 
the League hopes to help Americans 
know their neighbors better, Mrs. Ca- 
hill pointed out. A campaign for wide- 
spread observance of Pan-American 
Day is one of its first objectives. 

Messages of congratulation and ap- 
probation from Vice-President Henry A. 
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Above, the First 
Presser Hall, a gift 
to Hollins College 
by Theodore Presser 


Right, the Present 
Faculty. From the 
Left: Robert L. 
Goodale, Constance 
Wardle, Arthur S. 
Talmadge, Head of 
the Music Depart- 
ment; Mary C. Leip- 
hart, and Donald L. 
Bolger 


ing in Washington, D. C., he returned 
to Hollins, again as director of music 
and as professor of piano, organ, and 
theory. 


Music No Longer “Ornamental” 


Under Professor Rath, music was no 
longer an “ornamental department” ; 
courses, both theoretical and applied, 
were made a regular department of the 
academic curriculum. A few years lat- 


Wallace, Dr. L. S. Rowe, director gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union; Will- 
iam L. Schurz, assistant chief of the di- 
vision of cultural relations of the State 
Department, and Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
were read in English and Spanish by 
E. Dean Fuller, lawyer, traveler and 
lecturer. 

A program of music and dance was 
organized by Senora Maria Grever, 
Mexican composer. Participating were 
Anita Sevilla and Greco, dancers; En- 
rique Ruiz, Argentinita; Rosario Orel- 
lana, Cuba; Sarita Herrera, Colombia; 
Mrs. Charles Wallace, Brazil; Julio Vi- 
ales, Nicaragua, singers; Frederico 
Alonso, Cuba, pianist, and Mrs. Car- 
men Sequeira, accompanist. 

A feature of the afternoon was the 
celebration of the eighty-fifth birthday 
of Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Ameri- 
can composer. A _ birthday cake and 
many expressions of good will were 
tendered Dr. Kelley in an informal re- 
ception after the program. 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 





er the work of the music department 
was not only contributing to the cul- 
tural life of the campus, but also to the 
advancement of music throughout the 
state of Virginia. Hollins students won 
state choral contests, and a number of 
the students of Professor Rath also won 
state and district recognition in the 
Students Musicals and Young Artists 
Contests, sponsored by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


Mount Holyoke to Sponsor Concert 
Series 

Soutn Haptey, Mass., April 17.— 
The Mount Holyoke College music de- 
partment and the Holyoke Junior Servy- 
ice Corps will sponsor their fifth joint 
concert series in 1942-43, given at Mount 
Holyoke, Opening the series will be the 
Philadelphia Opera Company which will 
present Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of Fig- 
aro’. Rudolf Serkin will play in a re- 
turn engagement on Dec. 15. Jarmila 
Novotna will give a recital on Feb. 5, 
and Joseph Szigeti, on March 12. 





Birder Directs Oratorio in South Bend 

Soutu Benp, Inp., April 20.—Cecil 
Birder of the speech department of 
Notre Dame University and Choir- 
master of Saint Patrick’s Church, pre- 
sented his choir in the Oratorio “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ’ by Dubois 
on Palm Sunday, March 29, and Good 
Friday, April 3. Mr. Birder directed 
performances of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van ‘H.M.S. Pianfore’ by the Notre 
Dame Savoyards at the University 
Theatre on March 23, 24, 26 and 27. 





Erich Rath, First Director of Music at 
the College 


In 1918 the Bachelor of Music Degre 
was introduced, with a normal course to 
meet the demand for trained teachers « 
public school music. In 1934, however, th: 
decision was made to discontinue the pro 
fessional school, and to reorganize it as 
a department of music offering a majo: 
under the A. B. degree. In the same yea 
Hollins was one of the first colleges to 
be admitted as a liberal arts college mem 
ber of the National Association of Schools 
of Music. 

In 1936 Arthur Sackett Talmadge suc 
ceeded Erich Rath as head of the musi 
department. Formerly head of the musi 
department at Shorter College, Rome, Ga., 
Mr. Talmadge is a graduate of Oberlin 
College and Oberlin Conservatory. A stu- 
dent in New York and Berlin, in Brussels 
be studied with Charlotte Ruegger and 
César Thomson, and in Baden-Baden under 
Carl Flesch. From the Conservatory at 
Fountainebleau he holds the “Diplom« 
d’ Aptitude a l’Enseignement du Violon.” 

Although the music department at Hol- 
lins does not offer a multiplicity of courses 
in music, nor claim to have inaugurated 
any startling procedures in music educa- 
tion, it does attempt to present thoroughly 
and seriously its offerings in theoretical 
and applied music. To aid in this work 
due regard is paid to the library of books 
and musical scores, the growth of an ample 
record collection, listening rooms, projec- 
tion of scores by microfilm, musical equip- 
ment and instruments of high quality, and 
an adequate and well-trained staff. 

On a liberal arts campus the degree to 
which music permeates life as a whole is 
the test of the efficacy of the music depart- 
ment. On the Hollins campus during the 
last several years there has been a steady 
increase in the interest and participation 
in musical activities, until at present forty- 
five per cent of the entire student body is 
actually registered for one or more courses 
in theoretical or applied music, or is taking 
part in some instrumental or choral group. 

In addition to the director, Mr. Tal- 
madge, members of the music department 
in 1942 are Donald L. Bolger, associate 
professor of music; Constance Wardle, as- 
sistant professor of music; Mary C. Leip- 
hart, instructor in music; and Robert L. 
Goodale, instructor in music. 


MU PHI EPSILON TO HOLD 
CONVENTION IN DENVER 





Twenty-seventh Biennial Meeting Sched- 
uled in August—Research and 
Music Awards Planned 


Mu Phi Epsilon, Elizabeth Ayres 
Kidd, national president, will hold its 
twenty-seventh biennial convention at 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo., 
Aug. 25, 26 and 27. The Chapters of 
the West Central Province will act as 
hostess, Rachel Isbell of Denver, being 
convention chairman. 

Original composition contest and re- 
search awards will be given to the 
winners in these departments during the 
convention. Dorothy Miller, first vice- 
president is in charge of the composi- 
tion contest, and Mabel Henderson, 
third vice-president, of the National 
Alumnae Association Research Award. 

Mu Phi Epsilon recently installed 
the Mu Theta Epsilon Chapter, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 











Eleanor Steber Cuts the Red, White and Blue Ribbon to Release the One Hun- 
dredth Vertical Shaper, a Machine Used in Gun Manufacturing. It Was Presented 
to Captain Donald B. MacMaster of the Ordnance Division of the War Department 








Rosalyn Tureck Enjoys Real Exercise in 
the Great Outdoors 





Atty Van Den Berg Poses with Maurice 
Loriaux (Right), Middle West Manager, 
and Simon Sadoff, Her Accompanist 














Members of the Kraeuter Trio Sign Autographs for Students in 





Elsie Houston and Her Accompanist, 
Vincent de Sola, Visit the Garden of 
the Pan American Union in Washington 
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Powell Press 


Risé Stevens Wearing the Official Uniform of the Red Cross, 
of Which She Is a Member, at the Easter Sunrise Ceremonies 
in Hollywood Bowl 





Independence, Kans. 
José Iturbi and Antonio Brosa 


(Right) Cross Paths at 
Madison, Wis. 





Leah Effenbach Stands Beneath the 

Statue of Simon Bolivar with Louis 

Chavez, President of the Ateneo, in 
Valencia, Venezuela 


Margaret Sittig, Her Father, Frederick 
V. Sittig, and Their Cocker Spaniel, Buff, 
Sun Themselves in Florida 
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& ee Management RAY HALMANS 


Presents for the Season 1942-43 


119 WEST 57th STREET 


Former associate of the late Richard Copley 


NEW YORK CITY 














Carroll 


GLENN 
Violinist 


Lilian 
KNOWLES 
Contralto 





Lura 


STOVER 
Soprano 


Samuel 


SORIN 
Pianist 


John 


KIRKPATRICK 
Pianist 





Irma 


LABASTILLE 
Lecturer 
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IONIAN SINGERS 





MUSICAL ART QUARTET 





Isabel and Silvio 


SCIONTI 
Duo-Pianists 


Conductor-Lecturer 












Yves 


TINAYRE 
Baritone 





Roland 


HAYES 
Tenor 





Edward 


KANE 
Tenor 





Harold 


HAUGH 
Tenor 


Signe 
SANDSTROM 
’Cellist 


Ilfor 
JONES 








